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Scope of This Index 


This Index is divided into three sections—Subjects, Places and Authors, Under each 
heading in the three sections the order of listing is by sequence of publication. 

In the notices of publications (pp. 69, 167, 275, 403, 507, 617) readers are directed 
to other sources of information on the various subjects dealt with in Tue American Cry. 
Other valuable information is contained in Tue Municrpat Inpex, which is described on 
the last page of this Index, 


As an aid to readers in looking up references, the page numbers of the individual 
issues of the volume are given: 


July, 1-91 


September, 185-301 
August, 93-183 


November, 421-523 
October, %0°-419 


December, 525-635 
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OPER CELE Oe, Ne EI 588 How Cities Use Their Land.........-.-+++++es+ 338 
14,412 Deaths from Motor Vehicle Accidents in A River Front as It Is and Might Be, Memphis, 
oe. eR ee hye 590 EO, ahcusesus sseescees pee esesesepecccceeres 348 
Activities for Public Safety Division of a Chamber Pictures Arouse City Planning Emulation........ 366 
0 ER Oe eee Land ,vaen Increased by Restriction, Berkeley, me 
More Letters on Safety at Railroad Crossings. . 607 | CR Sk ee eee 7 
See also “Fire,” “Traffic” * To Create a_Chain of Four Islands, - ae 379 
Accounting, Municipal—See ‘‘Finance’’ ES iene ete Sen ae 
Aviation The Small Town’s Opportunity............+.+++5 399 
Municipal Control of Aircraft, New Orleans..... 255 Village Plan, Kenilworth, IIl...........-++0+0+: 433 
Baths and Swimming Pools Continuous City Planning.........++++eseeeeeees 438 
Making Swimming Safe for the People.......... 11 A Year of Zoning in Providence............+.++++ 442 
Waterproofing Concrete Swimming Pools......... 91 Plans for Street Intersections, Shorewood, Wis... = 
A City of Dreams Coming True on Chicago's Building the Future City. «co.cc cccvcecscesesseses 493 
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Ciemaation of Swimming Pools by Ultra Violet A Suburban Subdivision in S Ny saseres 580 
Dn oe as DED ee ena) See Ee oe eee 299 Planning the City Practical, Phnieta, - J...-. 585 
when ATS City, Kans., Secured a Large Pool St. Louis Backs Up Its City Planning Comiificien © 603 
for Swimming and Skating...............css- 548 See also “International _Union of Cities,” 
Bill-Boards and Signs “Regional Planning, Zoning Notes 
sewers samme for Richmond ..c<cacccccccenccccece 549 City’s —- tao and Duties, The—See ‘‘Legal 
Friendly Greeting to Motorists, Delavan, Wis..... 551 Deci 
Ordinance to Regulate Outdoor Advertising, New- Civic an ian Cugnatestions and Their Work 
EL? nis boleh a een cWeah bic hide dt wars de wee 585 “ 1 129, ~ Prk 486, 4 
oP; ” San Francisco Chamber Rt unici airs. 
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Repairing a_ Bridge Under Heavy Traffic, Essex How Chambers of Commerce Can Aid the Post 
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Buildings, Public A City Club’s Weekly Luncheon Programs....... 558 
Community Building May Be Built at Public Chamber Cooperates in Achievement Day Program _ 

Baber ci cee ss awe nimakassadakets even 162 of Farm Bureau, Boone, Iowa............-- +. 586 
Memorial Civic Auditorium, Stockton, Calif....... 212 ae Financed by Community Effort, Frederick, 
$1,069,000 for Improvements, Lakeland, Fla...... S3R qj. j jé§ GL. 6iwbaeeubes6d0 ees ence cue hed bee coves 586 
City’s Power ‘to Use Public Money for Auditorium 261 Nationst Association of State Chambers.......... 588 
Safety Treads in an Auditorium................ 293 Bringing Business Men Into the Picture......... 589 
New Municipal Building, St. Johnsbury, Vt....... 368 Activities for the Public Safety Division of a 
City Building, Lynchburg. Va... ior naee ee 2 fs Oe ee eee ee 593 
Municipal Auditorium, Colorado Springs, Colo... 379 National Association of State Chambers of Com- 
Memorial Auditorium, eee 447 snes CNR 5s ss Gc cde waited 0.0 00.600 dee 599 
See also “Stadia For other activities of civic and commercial 
Celebrations organizations see “Acc cident Prevention,” ‘ Avia- 
Fort Worth’s Celebration a Real Community Affair 52 tion,” “City Planning,” “Conferences.” “Fi- 
Centennial Celebration, Pekin, Tll................. 377 nance,’ “Fire,’ “Forestry, ” “Government,” 
Fifth Avenue’s Centennial, New York City...... 490 “Health.” “Highways.” “Labor.” “Lighting.” 
International Neighbors Festival, Elizabeth, N. J. 505 “Music,” “Parks,” “Publications, ” Recreation,” 
Ideas for Municipal Christmas Observances...... 600 “Schools,” “Surveys, “Trafic,” “Transporta- 
Chamber of Commerce Activities in Public Affairs— tion” 
See ‘‘Civic and Commercial Organizations’’ Civic Development and Civic Service 
Charters—See ‘‘Government’’ Civic Sentinels, New Haven, Conn...... «.-.... 27 
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Boy Scouts’ Civic Service Medals, Fort Wayne, Ind| 257 
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The Real Producers of Public” ees Sethhee soe Oe 
International Golden Rule Campaign............ 483 
The Wisconsin Better Cities est Seal iam trate t 503 
Cleaning, City 
Observation Train Aids Clean-up Campaign, 
Wateseet, Teiidinss s deens acnee decd ccccuwsees 255 
Real Estate Boards Plan Clean-up of Industrial 
Trae. . «cdddned babneeve webs kesr<se oeeeecene - 889 
Cleanliness—A_ Civic Ideal....... eile sees a 391 
See also “Street Cleaning” 
Commas Buildings and Centers—See 
uildings’’ 
coma Trusts 
Changing the Use of Public Property............. 505 
Conferences, Conventions and Exhibitions 
71, 169, 283, 405, 513, 621 
A Civic Association’s “Know Your Town” Exhibit 202 
Model of Asphalt Lake Displayed at Wembley.... 285 
Crime and Prisons—See ‘‘Police’’ 
Dust Prevention—See ‘‘Street Cleaning’’ 
Editorials 
A Good Time to S$ Municipal Work......... 1 
Saving the Parks for Their Pro pT eee 93 


A Program for Fewer Deaths at 


ailroad Crossings : 


A Code of Morals for Use in the Schools........ 03 
Parkways for Pleasure and Utility............... 421 
Elections 
Cinclamati, Dimete Fe Wiis dig noe bho csacecdcoese 534 
Results of Referenda at the November Election. . 613 
Engineering—See ‘‘City Planning,’’ ‘‘Highways,’’ 
‘*‘Lighting,’’ ‘‘Power-Plants,’’ ‘‘Water- 
Supply,’’ etc. 
Exhibits—See ‘‘Conferences’’ 
Finance, Municipal and County 
Increasing Cost of City Government............. 14 
Elements That an Improvement Must Possess to 
Justify ANDI ce bs taed bn vhaneasices>s 63 
A Ten Per Cent Tax Refund, Knoxville, Sens 209 
Lakeland, Fla., Votes $1,069,000 Bond Issue.... 254 
County and Municipal Expenditures. 1917, 1923.. 273 
Public Improvements and Increased Values...... 344 
A Study of the Source and owen the of County 
Funda: Witkss totic: Sent katbha a ourubsvdceeknse 881 
Pittsburgh Against Destructive Taxes............ 389 
Bond lTepun, Tiemieeety- (lle... s cuessccccccsscave 487 
Purposes for Which the City Taxing Power May 
Be Ueel s0secthesnte be becsndsaae <b ateaeenave 491 
Allentown Realtors Help Save Tax yers’ rp n+ 558 
See also “Highways,” “The Municipal Bond 
Situation,” “Schools,” “Water-Supply,” etc. 
Pire Prevention and Control 
Street Flusher Convertible for Fire-Fighting, 
Bivthevtee, Be wi dewectiaoe so acs dna evennes so 27 
One Fire Each Year for Every 21 Garages........ 35 
Fire Prevention Contest, Oxford, N. Y.......... 41 
Fire Protection Requirements and Small-Town 
De ee ae or ae 48 
Device for Treatment of Asphyxiation............ 87 
Fighting a Factory Fire.........cesses. August cover 
Baltimore Installs Fire-Fighting Equipment of 
 Recerd: ‘Gs ceadin cawaneaes bbs csbavecuees +o 114 
volution of a  Smali-City Fire Department, 
Hichecy, “Tig Sereda tied inp 4+tws okie kien 3 133 
Thirty Texas Towns Cooperate in Fire Fi rs: - 209 
Fire ‘Department Progress in Wilmington, noes eee 
Preparing for Fire Prevention Week............. 269 
Fire Protection at Filling Stations............... 297 
Requiring Owners or Tenants to Help in Fire 
ProtestsOh ig. Same can eo AEDES ¢.0-5 600 ne 304 
Spread of the Two-Platoon Ss wxks bcdiag- ene 804 
Radio Fire Hazards at Receiving Stations........ 357 
Los Angeles County, Calif., Organized for Fire 
Prete ik sscelt pea eee th eaadadan oath 40 
Removing the Causes of High Insurance Rates.... 495 
Reciprocity in Fire Fighting Among Small Com- 
AEE PS SRS HSE 95 
National Fire Waste Council Creates Field Ser- 
vice Cone icin eee. eidisckcnes s 505 
Fire Trucks Pass Underwriters’ Tests............ 515 
Traffic-Warning Sirens Cut Down Fire Losses. 515 
Selecting Our Fire Sse phat peinecgepaaipgar 7 
lire-Hose, Water Pressure and Hydrant Spacings. 544 
raining a Dynamite Squad in the Fire Depart- 
ment, FOGU, GmNEET. f4 Edo bdds can base ccsates 548 
Fire Pump Mounted on Auto Running-Board. 635 
Porestry 
An Effective Shade Tree Development Plan, Cort- 
ee, MR i ee 49 
For a Well-shaded Road to Of eae ee 488 
Forward Steps in City and County 
40, 118, 209, 868, 445, 548 


Fuel 29 
Studying Future of City’s Fuel Supply........--- 132 
Garbage Collection and Disposal—See ‘‘Waste 
Collection’’ 
Gifts to Cities 
Gift of Summer and Winter Playground, Clare- 
Chaneiz G Mee catas ence cadacdeeonesocccaccecsse 211 
the Use of Public Property..........-- 259 
= Gift of Playground to Savannah, Ga...... 490 
Government, Municipal and County 
The Town Meeting Idea and the Modern Chamber 
RS a EU, Cowes pebbngctaesguecees 129 
City Managership an Established Profession....... 269 
City Manager Charters Analyzed............- 331, 449 
The Government of Belgian Municipalities....... 454 
See also “Elections” 
Grade Crossings—See ‘‘Accident Prevention’’ 
Health and Sanitation 
Danger Lurks in City Weeds. .......-6-0e-eeeeees 16 
For Your Health Campaign......-..-.+-++++++++ 22 
Milk in Individual Containers, Chicago........... 41 
Protecting a Village Milk Supply, W elisville, N, Y. 114 
Proposed Municipal Program for Rabies Control. 144 
The Work of a Suburban Sanitary Commission. 219 
ration Available in Rural Public Health 
7 SAC eS > ewe Tae 
Organized Conservation of Vision............+++- 253 
The 1 Aspects of Milk Control.............. 271 
Food Handlers Regulated.............+2+++eeees 273 
Need for Eye Conservation of School Children. $42 
Reduction of Infant Mortality in Small Cities. 345 
Whole-Time County Health Officers. .... da 478 
Memorial Health Building, Watertown, N. Y.... 352 
Personal Liability of Health Officials............ 364 
New York City Health Department's Health Center 
Ee Caw ed a Rabageyethake beceee sae eerenee 391 
Enlivening a Health Report by _ [ilustrations, 
—_ Oe Wee ns he co cgacen scans eneain 74 
A County Dental Clinic Ambulance, New Jersey.. 484 
The Far Western Child Health Demonstration. 532 
Pamphlets on Child Care Replace Health Depart- 
ment Bulletin, Bridgeport, Conn.............++. 550 
Racial Groups and Public Health............+++- 570 
Community Values in Christmas Seals........... 584 
Te Ge ED, BONS 6 hve vciccveasccveseces 594 
See also “Water-Supply” 
Highways (Roads, Pavements, Streets) 
esting Rubber Street Pavement, Boston, Mass. 36 
Dust-Laying in Fitchburg, Mass.......-....++++- 39 
Patrol Maintenance of Roads...........-+-ee+se05 43 
Successful Municipal Paving Plant, Palo Alto, 
I SSE SOS Oe Fe: 3 aa a 56 
Uses of Single-Track Concrete Roads............ 60 
ES. WO a. oh ws cua Weteweccescess stone 75 
Attachment for Grader and Tractor............++. 77 
ON BN sow os icws bs sot cc sasteegne 87 
Surface Treatment and Maintenance with Coal Tar 97 
Design and Construction of Asphalt Pavements... 107 
Bituminous Surface Maintenance............++++ - 135 
White Joint Filler for Concrete Roads........... 156 
What Is the Best Pavement?...........ecccceces 158 
A Ge ee Game BOPG so vow cowie cc cc esctser cs 173 
A New Device for Weighing Trucks on the Road. 181 
Relief of Street Railway Companies from Paving 
a ee RE SE Eee Fee Pa ae? 214 
o, Comete Paving Program, Lima, Ohio........ 228 
7 - aintenance and Cleaning in Pine Bluff, , 
Rend TEES a 6 Gites he 640-00 ios ce Rie 237 
Building Sand-Asphalt and Marl Roads in N. C.. 309 
Street Improvements in Fernandina, Fla.......... 320 
Good Roads—312 B. C. and 1924 A. D.......... - 363 
Road Mileage in the United States.............. 362 
Parkways for Pleasure and Utility................ 421 
Tractive Resistance and Characteristics of Road- 
WE Sh Sb. Neg e6di ete reccedevescctees 423 
i Sr Sc ckecabbictcccauvasebees 430 
Bituminous Pavements in Wellington, N. Z...... 452 
Widening of Single-Track Road, Richland Co., O. 469 
Bayshore Boulevard, Tampa, Fla...November cover, 486 
A Machine for Forced Bleeding of Creosoted 
i eke ik ak nk naive ae oan «eka ae 6.6¢ a a ee 
A New Heating Kettle and Patching Unit.........523 
Oiled Earth Roads on Long Island.............. 530 
Wear of Concrete Pavements Tested............ 540 
ee Pe 8) i. See 555 
Gencral Organization of City Paving Departments 571 
Value of Reinforcement in Concrete Roads........ 583 
A Steam-jacketed Asphalt Pump................- 625 
Hints, Helps and Happenings ........ 66, 269, 389, 503 
Housing 
City * Cohoes, N. Y., to Build Houses. vwew OO8 
Government Aid to Housing in Canada........... 271 
Public Regulation of Plumbing in Dwellings...... 475 
See also “International Union of Cities”’ 
International Union of Cities ...68, 281, 401, 501, 615 
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Law, Municipal—See **Legal Decisions,’’ ‘‘Or- 


dinances 
ope Decisions : 
undry Items of Municipal Law 
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2, 162, 261, 395, 491, 609 
The City as a Dealer in Commodities........... 61 
A City’s Liability for Acts of Its Officers and 
PE. scckks schbaensinhs cnvanhs cone cb ath 161 
Changing the Use of Public Property............ 259 
The Lame Aspects of Milk Control............+. 271 
Personal Liability of Heaith Officials............ 364 
City’s Liability for Accidents. ...........ssssse8 393 
Purposes for Which the City Taxing Power May 
Be etic Oks 66 bebe bet e+sen esos bCese tone 491 
Fields of Progressive Legislation for City Planning 525 
Extent of Municipal Control Over Streets........ 609 
See also “Zoning Notes” 
Letters to the Editor ............... 321, 432, 505, 607 
Liability, Municipal and County 
A City’s Liability for Acts of Its Officers and 
PEE a anveccedtesebAuevehuesen psevececcces 161 
City’s Liability as to Sewers and Drains......... 162 
City’s Liability for Accidents........ sessevccces 393 
County’s Responsibility Concerning Bridges....... 395 
Liability, Personal 3 
Personal Liability of Health Officials............ 364 
Libraries, Public at 
The Public Library—An Agency for Civic Progress 451 
Licenses and Permits , 
Power of City to License Structures in Streets.... 62 
Sidewalk Obstructions for Private Uses Cannot Be 
ee Se He err rrr ry 263 
Lighting, City and Street : 
*rogram for the District of Columbia........... 7 
The Cost of Adequate Street Lighting i-th scaeene 45 
Street-Lighting Assessments in Toledo........... 139 


New Street-Lighting System Increases Real Estate 


Vee COUR, TEE ss ccc nnceduvsseneeeneves 160 
Safeguarding Night Traffic...........+...+seeeee 218 
Municipal Power to Supply Lighting Facilities.... 263 


A Propitious Time for New Street Lighting...... $12 
El Paso’s New Street-Lighting System........... 312 
Street Lighting Seen 75 Miles Away from Mount 


PEO, CEs s 06 «0.00 n einen cee Cadeaes beh bae 318 
Olid Erie Canal Now a _ Lighted’ Boulevard, 

ees. Th, Eon csv dbdawere baetonneaveennn $41 
A Brief History of Street Lighting............. 842 


The Refractor in the Columbus Street-Lighting 
EEE. vices cgbans chs capeva se vies ete 407 
Street-Lighting System, Maywood, Ill............ 559 
New White Way in Abilene, Texas............+. 567 
Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ Items — See 
**‘News and Illustrations’’ 
Memorials } ; 
Memorial Civic Auditorium, Stockton, Calif..... 212 
Memorial Health Building, Watertown, N. Y...... 352 
Memorial Auditorium, Amarillo, Texas............ 447 
Methods, Materials and Appliances—See ‘‘News 
and Illustrations’’ 
Milk, Inspection and Regulation of—See ‘‘Health’’ 
Motion Pictures : 
ET ES Pee eee eee 245 
Health Center Film, New York City............. 391 
Educational Motion Pictures in Vienna........... 391 
Motor Apparatus 
EET TTT TT TPT hey 207, 376 
Fire.....28, 57, 114, 138, 250, 358, 375, 515, 575, 635 
i... sctcehbhuce chon bedbh keabusea eles 77, 358 
PUD ssvauh eres csvnondd ceocaeehehsub ives 57 
PCC ee ee Te TTT CTT TS 358, 376 
A New Horizontal Hoist for Dump-Trucks...... 181 
New Transmission for Ford Trucks.............- 291 
Keeping Down the Up-Keep of Municipal Motor 
NE Cn. wacdksanseesraunsen stakes eeeseese 359 
See also “Highways,” “Street Cleaning” 
Municipal Bond Situation, The 
65, 165, 267, 399, 499, 605 
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Municipal Officials and Employees 


Hours and Wages for Street-Cleaning Employees... 102 
Over 400 Women in Municipal Office, Wis...... 155 
City Managership an Established Profession...... 269 
An Efficient City Engineering Department........ 321 
Tenure of Office of 2170 City Clerks............ 389 
City Managers Adopt Code of Ethics............ 422 
Woman Mayor, Wilmington, N. C.............:. 453 
Municipal Ownership 
The City as a Dealer in Commodities............ 1 
City May Not Sell Property Dedicated to Specific 
E ceccweGhieotaabadcosusacses 05 0bs ab She eeas 62 
See aiso “Lighting,” “Motor Apparatus,” 


“Porter-Plants,” “Utilities,” 
Music, Municipal : 5 
Municipalities and Chambers of Commerce Give Aid, 
Making Music Week Truly National........... 
Baltimore’s Civic Opera Experiment 242 


“Water-Supply” 


Municipal Band Concerts in Pittsburgh....... Tee 
Americanization Through Community Music..... . 


News and Illustrations...73, 171, 285, 407, 515, 623 


Nuisances 
Court Enjoins Amusement Park as Nuisance...... 
Smoke-Abatement Campaign, Salt Lake City 
Electrocution of Stray Dogs, Albany, Ga......... 
Private Structure ver Sidewalk Constitutes a 
PEE. oso snwebe ds cuehns Guwabascaataun cekwen 
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Conforming to Zoning and Building Ordinances. . 
Anti-Peddler Ordinance Held Unconstitutional. .... 
Ordinance Not Void Because It Does Not Conform 
to the Best Engineering Practice 
Parks 
Saving the Parks for Their Proper Purposes 
TT ee es 6 Ee ae eee 
Prosser, Wash., Plans Its Fourth Park........... 
New 25-Acre Park, Florence, S. C 
Park Improvements Without 
HE Ceeanudadas ai $abeoeeease< 
A Park Swing of Heavier Construction 
Pavements—See ‘‘Highways’’ 
Police ; 
Cleveland Police Point the Safety Way 
Probation Pays in Massachusetts................. 
“Pill-Box” Patrol System, Omaha, Nebr.......... 
Per Capita Costs of Police Service, 27 Cities 
Bandit-Chasing Cars with Bullet-proof Glass..... 
Combining Traffic and Patrol Service, Utica, N. Y. 
See also “Traffic” 


Power-Plants, Municipal, and Their Equipment 
Municipal Central Stations in U. S. Total 2,125... 
Municpal Plant Again Cuts Rate.............. 
Gasoline Engines in the Muncipal Field 
Burning Oil Under Power-Plant Boilers 
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A Publicly Operated Isolated Power-Plant, Mil- 
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Proportional Repr tatio See ‘‘Elections’’ 
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A_ Civic Association’s Exhibit, Westfield, N. J.... 202 
Visualizing a City’s Service, Indianapolis........ 205 
Community Advertising Setback in England...... 244 
A Community “Wedding,” Bluefield, W. Va...... 255 

Public Works 
A Good Time to Speed Municipal Work......... 1 
Building Public Works by Force Account........ 37 
Interchangeable Pipe Fittings............ | aaa as 73 
Be BT NG. TO oot ke ew ie Recdcavesvos 7 
An Efficient City Engineering Department......... 821 
Municipal Construction, Monroe, La............+. 347 
Winter Construction of Public Works....... ‘ 354 
Creeper Loaders in Municipal Work............. 633 

See also “Bridges,” “Finance,” “Highways,” 

“Lighting,” “Parks,’ “Power-Plants,” ‘Water- 
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A Study for a Modern Suburban Development.... 146 
An_ Exceptionally Planned Rural Community, 

Rancho Santa Fe, Calif......... opstaneste coe Sen 
Boards Adopt Code of Ethics............seceees 271 
Suburban Subdivision with Community Features, 

Kansas Cv. ER Ore sc pre» 335 
Suburban Subdivision, Sheffield, England......... 580 
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Tourist Camp, Brookfield, Mo............sscseees 28 
Recreation Department, Shreveport, La........... 42 
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Red Wing’s Way with the Movies............ eoe 143 
City’s Right to Temporarily Segregate Parts of 

ee CR tn See 162 
Gift of All-Year Playground, Claremont, N. H.. 211 
Play Space on New York’s Water-Front........ 240 
Parade Helps Get Playgrounds, Blue Island, Ill. 253 
Large Purchase of Playground Apparatus, St. Louis 291 
A New Amusement Device for Playgrounds... .. 291 
A School of Play and Recreation, New York City 314 
De ee Ce cn ba bea os bcan bows vacts 417 
Satisfying the Craving for Outdoor Life........ 444 
Are You Behind the Movement for Playgrounds? 481 
County Gift of Playground to Savannah, Ga.... 490 
More Money for Recreation Means Less for Reform 503 








Swimming and Skating Pool, Garden City, Kans. 
A Plea for Imagination in Playground Design. . 
Ln Fencing and Surfacing of Playgrounds 
Play the Gamel........e0. 
Sports Popular in Washington ee 
For Want of a “Municipal Playground (cartoon)... 
See also “Baths and Suamming Pools” 
Regional Planning 
First New York State Conference............ 
Metropolitan Area for Detroit...........+++.++: 
Organizing Passaic County, N. J., for Regional 
LOMMEME occ ceccesadebes dasecvscesenvecesees 
An Argument for Regional Planning............ 
The Niagara Frontier Planning Association 
Reports, Municipal 
Visualizing a City’s Service, Indianapolis....... 
Enlivening a Health Report by Illustrations, 
Winghee- Gate, Tis Meine nc nccasenes © sthacccse 
City Manager’s All-Star Cast, Clarksburg. W. Va. 
See also “Publications” 
Roads—See ‘‘Highways’’ 
Salaries 
Salaries Paid by Some Cities of 4-6,000 Population 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Schools, Public 
St. Paul Builds Schools at Less Cost per Capita. 
Civic Sentinels, New Haven, Conn............. 
Busses Operated by Students, Jefferson County, ‘Ala. 
Futility of Expecting Lower Costs of Education 
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Need for Eye Conservation of School Children.... 
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Harrisburg, Pa. 
Program for American Education Week......... 
A — School-Building Program, Washing- 
ton ) 
Cooperation Between cape and Traffic Officials, 
— Conn. 
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Sewers and Sewage Disposai 
Value of City-owned Trenching Machines..... 
Centrifugal Pumps for Unscreened Sewage 
Water-tight Joints in Tile Sewers............+.. 
Trailer-mounted Diaphragm Pumping Outfit..... 
Mechanical Equipment for a Sewage ee 
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Too Many Types of Manholes.............+0. 
Passaic Valley, N. J., Trunk Sewer Completed. . 
Right to Use Private Sewer as Part of Public 
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Water-tight Asphalt Joints for Concrete Pipe. . 
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For Additional Information 


on the subjects listed in the foregoing pages and on other subjects relating to municipal 
improvements and civic advance, see THe American Crry’s yearbook, The Municipal Index, 
a reference work of great practical value to municipal officials, civic organizations, educators, 
public libraries, and others having to do with municipal and county improvements. 


The 1924 Edition is a bound volume of 408 pages of authentic articles on current practice 
and attainable standards, important statistics, bibliographies, alphabetical and classified lists, 
abridged catalogs, references to, and sources of, additional information and aid; all grouped 
into seventeen main divisions, as follows: 


Administration—Government—Finance; City and Regional Planning, Housing and 
¢ Zoning: Fire and Police Departments; Garbage, Ashes and Rubbish—Collection and Disposal; 
: Motor Trucks in Municipal Departments; Parks—Playgrounds—Trees; Power-Plant Equipment 
and Operation; Public Health—Public Welfare—Public Education—Public and Community 
Buildings; Public Utility Ownership and Regulation; Sewers, Sewerage and Sewage Disposal; 
Street and Highway Lighting; Street Cleaning and Snow Removal; Street Construction; Traffic 
Control and Facilitation; Water-Supply and Purification; Municipal Aids from Uncle Sam; 
National Organizations Serving Municipalities. 


The seventeen sections of the 1924 edition contain more than 148,000 words of text 
matter, exclusive of 261 pages of abridged catalogs. There are also more than 9,500 words 
descriptive of the activities and services of 114 national organizations and 25 Government 
bureaus serving municipalities. The bibliographies contain more than 1,100 entries; the 
alphabetical list of subjects, 675 entries: and the classified list of products and services, 943 
entries under 375 headings. Price $4.00. 


The American City Magazine, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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How Fulton-Diesels are 
serving industry 


Fulton-Diesels in one central station changed 
a loss of $1,000.00 per month with a steam 
plant into a profit of $36,000.00 per year. 


Fulton-Diesels in a lighting plant 


saved 





$60,315.06 in one year over steam plant cost. 


A Fulton-Diesel in drainage work cut pumping cost from $2.89 per million 
galions with steam plant to $1.24 per million gallons—a saving of 57 per 


cent. 


A Fulton-Diesel in a 500 barrel flour mill, with a time factor of only 57 per 
cent, is producing power at a cost of $.105 per barrel. 


In all cases these cost figures include interest and depreciation charges and 


reserve for maintenance. 


Fulton-Diesels in cement, refrigeration, oil pipe line, mining and other 
industries, are showing substantially the same records. 


A plant superintendent states:—“Our ex- 
perience with Fulton-Diesel engines has 
proved to us that our choice of prime 
movers was right. They have always 
given us excellent service at low cost. 
The engines have not been off the line 
over three hours since we have had them. 
(One installed in 1919 and one in 1921.) 
The excellent reputation of the Fulton 
Iron Works Company was one of our 
reasons for buying their engines. They 
take an unusual interest in seeing that we 
get the best possible results from the 
engines. Their engineer, who comes at 
regular intervals, helps us in doing this.” 





Fulton-Diesels are setting new low power 
cost records in many lines of industry. 
Investigation may show you cases in 
which problems similar to yours were 
successfully overcome. Anywhere and at 
any time our staff of experienced Fulton- 
Diesel engineers will gladly consult with 
you, and without obligation. Executives 
and engineers are cordially invited to visit 
our plant. And on request from anyone 
interested, we will send, free and post- 
paid, a carefully prepared and fully illus- 
trated booklet describing the Fulton- 
Diesel in detail. 





The facts and figures given above were secured by 
an independent engineering organization, and are 
related just as furnished in their reports. 
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A Good Time to Speed Municipal Work 


summer an exceptionally good time in 
which to finance and contract for needed 
public improvements: 

1. The wide-spread slackening in certain 
lines of business activity has resulted in added 
competition among manufacturers and con- 
tractors which, in many cases, will make 
possible the letting of contracts for municipal 
improvements at lower prices than have pre- 
vailed in recent months. 

2. The condition of the money market is 
such as to enable municipalities to sell their 
bonds at exceptionally low interest rates. A 
tabulation of special interest in this connec- 
tion appears on page 65. 

3. Reduction of unemployment and a re- 
turn to nation-wide prosperity can be stimu- 
lated by the speeding up of needed public 
vorks. It will be remembered that the Presi- 
lent’s Conference on Unemployment in 1921 
recommended slowing up public works in good 
imes and expanding them in bad times as a 
reserve against unemployment. Says Otto T. 
Mallery, a member of this conference: 

“The aggregate public works of towns is vastly 
more important than that of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It amounts to an average of over a billion 
lollars a year, as represented by bond issues alone, 

ithout including work paid for out of ordinary 
nnual taxation, 

“Before this wise measure—long-range advance 

inning of public works—for stabilizing national 
usiness and employment can be carried out, the 

y official must do his thinking independently of 

s business associates and must insulate himself 
cainst their enthusiasm and their pessimism. He 

ist act boldly as a public man, not as a private 

tizen. He must have the vision to build when 

e business man is not building and to slow down 

hen the business man is in high gear. In every 

vn there are citizens who advocate this policy 

d who will back him up in planning several 

ars ahead in order to sell more bonds and do 
more work in years of unemployment.” 


4. It should no longer be assumed, even in 


| ie factors combine to make the present 


our northern cities, that there must be a virtual 
abandonment of construction work in winter. 
Contracts let this summer and fall may in 
many cases be carried to completion during 
the winter months to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. The following paragraphs are from 
a report made May I, 1924, by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation to the In- 
ternational Association on Unemployment: 


“At a winter construction meeting of the New 
York Building Congress, held in November, 
prominent constructors testified that it is not only 
practicable to spread building operations over the 
entire year, but also economical. 


“An important contribution to the movement 
toward regularizing the building industry has just 
been made by the President’s Conference on Un- 
employment, under the direction of Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. Following comprehensive in- 
vestigation by a special committee . . . the 
Conference is about to issue a report on ‘Seasonal 
Construction: The Facts and the Remedies.’ 

“In carrying on its investigations the commit- 
tee had in mind Secretary Hoover’s statement that 
the construction industries are ‘the balance wheel 
of American industry.’ It recognized that activity 
in construction bears a close relation to general 
industrial conditions and that, if building falls off, 
there is bound to be slackening in many other 
lines of industry, particularly those supplying 
materials to the building trades, resulting in un- 
employment, decreased purchasing power of em- 
ployees and further depression. It found that 
custom, not climate, is mainly responsible for 
seasonal idleness in the construction industries, 
and that the art of construction has advanced to 
such a point that the effect of bad weather on 
building operations has been greatly reduced. The 
committee also gave particular attention to the 
need for the adoption of a program of long-range 
planning of public works.” 

These four factors all point to the wisdom 
of reviving interest in municipal and county 
projects which have been postponed because of 
high prices or labor shortage, and of making 
a thorough survey of other needed improve- 
ments which may be wisely started during 
the remaining months of 1924. And the time 
to plan and act is now! 
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Different Levels for Foot, Wheel and 





Rail 


By Harvey Wiley Corbett 


Architect 


S an outdoor sport. solving the traffic 
problem is becoming more popular than 
golf—and one of the easiest things to 
do about the traffic problem is to blame it all 
on the automobile. The automobile can’t talk 
back; but it unfortunately comes back, until it 
seems as if one must literally climb the sides 
of the houses to get out of the way. 
If pedestrians were the only annoyance the 
motorist has, the problem would be easy. 
Elimination of the pe- 


come to the city, but stay out in the country 
where the air is so fresh? Yes—but we should 
have to chain them to the trees! 

But something must be done. We can't 
stop people from coming to the city, we can’t 
stop building for them, we can’t cut new 
streets. Why not try increasing the capacity 
of existing streets? 


Avoiding “Capital Operations” 
Widening existing 





destrians by the simple 
though somewhat bar- 
baric process of killing 


Editorial Note 


streets or cutting new 
ones is always a “capi- 
tal operation,” because 


them off, is rapidly Although directly applicable to the to be of any real value 


solving that difficulty. 


congested sections only of our very 
largest cities, the accompanying pro- 


the widening or cut- 


The real trouble comes posals by Mr. Corbett will be, we are ting has to extend for 
in getting the mneces- sure, of interest to our readers in the long distances and in- 
sary increased _ street — — * ~—_- . - volves an endless num- 
Bibs Oa . t may be that, by the next time a oe . 
os, for the motor national political convention meets in ber of aadividual tte 
hearses ! = New York, the visitor from Hometown erty owners. oes 
Some people offer will see this dream of a metropolitan To retain existing 
the suggestion that we architect on its way to materialization. property lines, in prin- 


cut more streets. That 


But meanwhile the dream will have 
had a by-product of great value, if it 


ciple, even though the 


is always a good idea. shall serve as a warning to the citizens city increases the re- 
Why not keep on cut- and officials of a thousand Hometowns striction over what 
ting more streets until so to plan and control local develop- may be done within 

al” “eae cas ment that in their respective cities the ome ti La aii 
there is no longer any almost unthinkably expensive methods hose lines, is always 
room left for build- for traffic relief herein proposed shall simpler than any at- 
ings? Surely as the never be necessary. tempt to change those 


proportion of _ street 





lines. 








area to building area 

increases, the traffic problem decreases. If we 
could only maintain the proper relation, then 
our troubles would be over. Had New York 
remained a four-story city, there would be a 
much smaller traffic problem to-day. The 
original relation of street to building was 
ample. In the gridiron section as now laid out 
there is one acre of street area for every two 
acres of building area. 

But New York is becoming a twenty-story 
city instead of a four-story city, while the 
streets remain the same. Can we cut new 
ones? Yes—but it’s a long, slow and expen- 
sive job, while building goes right on every 
minute. Can we stop building? Yes—but we 
should have to revolutionize our whole concep- 
tion of property ownership and realty values. 
Finally, can we persuade the people not to 


The city must grow, 
the streets must be increased in capacity; and 
since they can’t be widened or increased in 
numbers, some form of double-decking must 
be used, 

The double-decking of streets is not a new 
idea. Leonardo da Vinci proposed it in a 
scheme to replan Milan. Most European cities 
have portions which are at differing levels, 
and have one or another form of double-deck- 
ing. Chicago has an important boulevard 
which is double-decked for a considerable dis- 
tance. 

But before proposing a system of double- 
decking in the streets of New York, it would 
seem only proper that a very careful study be 
made of traffic to determine if there is nét a 
rational division or separation in the various 
forms of traffic, which could become the basis 
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of determining the form and character of the 
double-decking. 

A careful analysis of traffic in all its forms 
leads one to the inevitable conclusion that it 
is of three different and distinct types, namely: 

Foot.—All forms of pedestrian traffic 

Wheel—All forms of vehicular traffic 

Rail—All forms of train or car, running on 

fixed rails 

(The horse is eliminated from consideration 
in the city.) 

A further conclusion is that, in the con- 
gested centers of the city at least, these three 
forms of traffic do not belong on the same 
level. 

It has been accepted as axiomatic that the 
“orade crossing” between roadway and rail- 
serious menace. Rail and wheel 
do not belong on the same level at the same 
point. Why should not this principle apply 
to wheel and foot traffic? 

We find, in studying these three forms of 
traffic, that rail is the heaviest in weight, wheel 
next, and foot, of course, the lightest. Further- 
more, of the three forms, wheel has increased 
beyond the bounds of all imagination, and is 
continuing to increase at a rate no 
one would attempt to prophesy. 

On the other hand, rail traffic as 
a freight carrier (within the city) 
is certainly becoming less and less 
important, and as a passenger car- 
rier (except in subways) is begin- 
ning to give place to wheel. 

It seems rational, therefore, in 
any scheme proposing to divide 
trafie into its three natural divi- 
sions through a process of double- 
or triple-decking the streets, that 
we start by placing the wheel traf- 
fic, the largest and the most rap- 
idly growing one, on the present 
street level—which is already 
there, and neither requires to be 
dug out or built up; that all rail 
trafic be placed underground, as 
subways; and that foot traffic be 
raised one story above the street 
level, carrying bridges across at 
all corners, and at one or two 
points in the long blocks as well, 
so that people can move uninter- 
ruptedly throughout as large a dis- 
trict as is covered by the expansion 
of the double-decking idea. 

We concede the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties of our prob- 
lem and the very radical nature of 
the suggested solution, yet we be- 


road is a 
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This sketch illustrates 
New York zoning law. 
of tall apartment houses, 
individual treatments. 

separate levels be made for pedestrian and vehicular traffic 
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lieve such a solution can be brought about by 
a very gradual process which will make it 
possible of realization. 


A Glance at the Future City 

Before outlining in more detail this process 
of traffic division and the steps one would take 
in accomplishing the desired result, let us look 
for a moment at the future city. Let us 
assume that the steps have been taken, and let 
us see if the desired result is worth the effort 
we all realize must be made to achieve it. 

We see a city with siaewalks, arcaded 
within the building lines, and one story above 
the present street grade. We see bridges at 
all corners, the width of the arcades, and with 
solid railings. We see the smaller parks of 
the city (of which we trust there will be many 
more than at present) raised to this same side- 
walk-arcade level, public parking space for 
autos being provided underneath. The whole 
aspect becomes that of a very modernized 
Venice, a city of arcades, piazzas and bridges, 
with canals for streets, only the canals will 
be filled not with water but with freely flow- 
ing motor traffic, the sun glittering on the 





Drawn by Hugh Ferriss.—Copyright, The New York Times 
AN IMAGINARY VIEW OF THE FUTURE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ossible future developments of the present 
he setbacks required by law will, in the case 
become terraces susceptible of various 
The sketch also suggests the proposal that 
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PRESENT CONDITION—THE STREET AS IT IS TO- 
DAY, WITH FOOT, WHEEL AND RAIL TRAFFIC 
OCCUPYING THE SAME LEVEL 


black tops of the cars, and the buildings re- 
flecting in this waving flood of rapidly roll- 
ing vehicles. 

From an architectural view-point, and in 
regard to form, decoration, and proportion, 
the idea presents all the loveliness, and more, 
of Venice. There is nothing incongruous 
about it, nothing strange. The New York of 
the future thus adapted to the requirements 
of a far greater population is no more strange 
than the New York of to-day. But it will be 
infinitely more convenient and harmonious. 
Venice is the adaptation of a city to the neces- 
sities of the terrain on which it is built. The 
New York of the future will be an adaptation 
of the metropolis to the needs of traffic, free- 
ing the city from the unsightly congestion and 
turmoil of the present. Pedestrians will move 
about through the arcaded streets, out of dan- 
ger trom traffic, protected from the snows of 
winter and the glare of the summer sun. 
Walking would become a pleasurable pastime, 
and would cease to be one of the most hazard- 
ous of occupations. Shopping would be a joy. 
The overwrought nerves of the present New 
Yorker would be restored to normalcy, and the 
city would become a model for all the world. 

This seems worth while, worthy of a great 
effort, and certainly warrants a trial, provided, 
of course. that it accomplishes what we started 
out to accomplish, namely, a system of traffic 
division so perfected that the city can continue 
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STEP NO. 1—SIDEWALK ELEVATED, WITH FULL 
WIDTH OF OLD ROADWAY AND SIDEWALES 
AVAILABLE FOR WHEEL TRAFFIC 


to grow and the streets can still take care of 
the increasing traffic. 

If street capacity is to keep pace with the 
increasing bulk of buildings, we must provide 
an elastic method of enlarging the street ca- 
pacity. How can this be done if streets are 
neither to be widened nor increased in num- 
ber? We find in certain sections of New 
York, where buildings are now up to or be- 
yond the bulk limit set by the zoning law, that 
craffic—in spite of one-way direction and many 
other stringent police regulations—still moves, 
although it moves haltingly. We believe that 
if the existing capacity of such streets could 
be increased, say, several hundred per cent, 
the process being gradually applied, then we 
could be safe in assuming that sufficient capac- 
ity would be assured for all time. 





PRESENT CONDITION STEP NO. 1 
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STEP NO. 2—BUILDING LINE ARCADED ON 

STREET LEVEL, PROVIDING ADDITIONAL SPACE 

FOR LOADING OF TRUCKS AND PARKING OF 
AUTOMOBILES 


Can Such an Increase of Capacity Be Secured? 

Let us examine conditions in a typical cross- 
street in the gridiron section, such as one finds 
between Fifth and Seventh Avenues, in the 
thirties. Here we have only one-way streets, 
with 30-foot roadways from curb to curb. In 
order for business to continue, vans must stop 
in these streets, to load and unload, other 
trucks and vans must move through, and autos 
must park at least temporarily. Even the 
‘-asual observer notes not only that these 
streets are one-way, but that one machine at 
1 time can barely go through. This one ma- 
chine is often stalled for several minutes while 
there is no movement whatever, and this is not 
caused by the stopping at the corners for 
north and south traffic, but just the stopping 
necessary to the life of that particular block. 

Assuming, then, that these streets at con- 
ested hours have only a one-machine road- 
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STEP NO. 3—ELEVATED SIDEWALKS CONNECTED 

BY BRIDGES ACROSS THE STREET, COMPLETELY 

SEPARATING PEDESTRIAN AND WHEEL TRAFFIC 
(Por Step No. 4 see front cover and footnote *) 


way left open, that means that the effective 
street space is at the most 10 feet wide. 

Let us now take the first step in this con- 
templated change of levels, and build a raised 
sidewalk the length of the block on both sides. 
This can be constructed on piers built a foot 
or two from the building line, and carrying a 
cantilever beam with the short end in the 
building wall for a shoulder. The old side- 
walks become additional street space, the nec- 
essary room for loading and unloading vans 
and parking autos is provided, and the por- 
tion of street left free for moving traffic is 
increased from Io feet to at least 30 feet, an 
increase in capacity of 200 per cent. 

Let us assume that this in 
crowded. 


time 
What is the next step? 
A law is passed, a building act similar to 
many already on the statute books, regulating 
the height of the second tier of beams of all 
future buildings in certain zones, also a fixed 
spacing of column points, and a certain clear 
arcade height on the second-story level. When 
a block has been rebuilt (not so long a time 
as one might imagine when one sees the rate 
at which buildings change in New York) the 
temporary cantilever sidewalk is removed, the 


becomes 





* Step No. 4 is shown on the front cover of this issue. 
In this final stage of street evolution, all cross-street 
traffic passes under north and south traffic, doing away 
with the present congestion caused by cross-currents of 
vehicular movement. Pedestrians use the upper sidewalk 
level, bridged at all streets in both directions. 
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new arcaded sidewalk opened, the space under 
the sidewalks opened for vans loading or un- 
loading, or motor parking. The street avail- 
able for moving traffic has widened to 60 feet 
—an increase of 300 per cent more—making a 
total of 500 per cent. 

Supposing even this to become crowded, 
what is the next move? Additional space un- 
der the buildings is taken for all motors at 
rest, the space under the arcaded sidewalks is 
taken for slow-moving traffic, and the street 
has increased in capacity by another 200 per 
cent. And the process can continue (thanks 
to the fact that the foot traffic has been raised) 
ad infinitum. In fact, it could continue until 
the entire surface under the buildings was 
available for traffic, if ever such a condition 
demanded it. 

We have been considering only a narrow 
street and have shown a method of gradually 
increasing its effective traffic capacity up to 
and even beyond 700 per cent. This all applies 
with equal or greater force to the wide north- 
and-south avenues of the city. Their traffic 





capacity could be increased to the same extent 
by the same gradual process. 

Remembering again that the foot traffic has 
been raised, and that of necessity the shop- 
ping-level, store-front-level and business level 
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have all come up with it, one of the principal 
obstacles to “basket weaving” the street cross- 
ings has been removed, namely, the objection 
to a varying level of store fronts. Under our 
present system of street, sidewalk, and store 
front all on the same level, any change of 
grade such as occurs when one street passes 
over or under another, creates a condition bad 
for appearance, and bad for business. 

But by raising the people and the shops, 
you have only the vehicular traffic to deal 
with and “basket weaving” the crossings be- 
comes comparatively simple, with the result 
that a motor could then move from any point 
in the city to any other point at any time with- 
out a single stop. We do not attempt to esti- 
mate what per cent of increase this would 
mean, but any one who has noticed how rap- 
idly a street clears when interruptions cease 
must realize that such a system would prob- 
ably be the greatest factor of all in augment- 
ing traffic movement. 

In conclusion, we believe we offer a solu- 
tion of the traffic problem of the city of New 
York, particularly of Manhattan Island, which 
is sufficiently comprehensive to meet all con- 
tingencies, and sufficiently gradual in its 
progressive development to be possible of 
realization. 














ARCADED SIDEWALK OF BUILDING NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


Prior to the approval of the type of building above shown, the Board of Estimate and 
of Vesey Street between Washington and West Streets, by acquiring a strip of pany 
It was subsequently decided, however, to accept the proposition made by 
lephone Realty Corporation that if the city would consent to abandon the proposed 
street width, the Corporation would consent to the construction of an arcade within the 
walk width of 17 feet and a height of at least 18 feet, the effect of which would be to 


considering the widenin, 
on the oy! side o 
the New York Te 


the street. 


Apportionment had been- 


c e in the 
ding line with a side- 
t of widening the 


roadway from 30 feet to approximately 44 feet through the inclusion within its lines of the sidewalk now in use 


on the northerly side of the street. 


A detailed report on this subject, with much valuable information regard- 


ing arcaded sidewalks in American and European cities, is obtainable from Arthur S. Tuttle, Chief Engineer of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, City of New York 

















A Street-Lighting Program for the 


District of Columbia 
By John Elliott Wood 


Captain, C. E., U. S. Army, Assistant to Engineer Commissioner, District of Columbia 


ASHINGTON is not now included 

WV among the American cities possessing 

good street lighting. Lighting in the 
District of Columbia is admittedly inadequate. 
The present condition, regrettable as it may 
be, is justified on two scores: first, that the 
lighting is consistent throughout all developed 
streets, parkways, alleys, etc.; and, second, 
that all money available for lighting is spent 
to the last penny, presumably judiciously. 

The unit cost of street lighting is regulated 
by Congress. The rates are based on a fair 
return to the power company. They are sub- 
ject to adjustment by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The sum annually appropriated by 
Congress for the purpose fixes the quantity of 
street lighting available for the year. 

Washington’s present lighting is approxi- 
mately 60 per cent electric and 40 per cent 
Within the fire-limits no overhead wires 
are permitted. These limits embrace that ter- 
ritory roughly circumscribed by a three-mile 
radius from the congested business area. 
Streets are lighted at a cost slightly less than 
$I per capita on the basis of a population of 
450,000 persons. Lighting in 
federal parks and flood light- 
ing of the Capitol are included 
in this calculation. In contrast 
to most American cities, there 
is no lighting except that fur- 
nished from public funds. No 
white ways are maintained in 
Washington at the expense of 
business organizations. This 
fact has pertinent application 
when cost comparisons are 
made with other cities. 

Few of the streets of Wash- 
ington are satisfactorily illumi- 
nated. On account of its out- 
standing sentimental impor- 
tance Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween the Capitol and the 
Treasury has been particularly 
favored. Its brilliancy is 265 
lumens per linear foot. It is, 


gas. 





, pace with the lighting art. 


cent without danger that the street effect 
might compete with the desirable predomi- 
nating brilliancy of the flood-lighted Capitol. 

The important avenues average less than 20 
lumens per linear foot. The majority of resi- 
dential streets average but 4 lumens per linear 
foot. Within the past year short portions of 
15th and 17th Streets, Northwest, in a much- 
traveled district, have been improved to 28 
lumens per linear foot. These quotations are 
indicative of a low standard of intensity not 
common in the average progressive American 
city. 


The Fight for Better Lighting 
Washington has fought gamely to keep 
It has accom- 
plished as much as appropriations would per- 
mit. Small increases for the purpose of light- 
ing have been made during the past five years. 
But during the last three years Congress has 
provided $20,000 a year for the replacement 
of gas and lesser effective electric lamps. The 
increase in maintenance was not enough to 
pay for the increased amount of current re- 











however, 160 feet in width. 
Conservative judgment would 
increase this intensity 50 per 


PLAN OF FUTURE STREET LIGHTING IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The faint lines represent the street plan of Washington. The heavier lines 
represent the type of lighting as explained in the classification table. 
The lighting on all streets is ‘‘Residential’’ unless otherwise indicated 
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TYPES OF LUMINAIRES USED IN WASHINGTON 


At left, ornamental luminous arc, and at right, orna- 
mental incandescent electric lamp 


quired by the improvements. 
A Representative Committee 


A continuing condition of this sort de- 
manded some drastic change in policy. Ac- 
cordingly, during the past year the Engineer 
Commissioner ordered a comprehensive study 
of local street lighting so that the problem 
could be presented to Congress in a complete, 
convincing and appropriate manner. To 
carry on this work there was appointed a com- 
mittee representative of the best professional 
and least-biased personnel available. It em- 
braces choices of the municipal Engineer De- 
partment, the Publie Utilities Commission, the 
United States Bureau of Standards; the local 
section of the American Society of Electrical 
Engineers, and the local electric and gas light- 
ing companies. 

From the beginning it was apparent that 
some unit of lighting must be adopted. Re- 
sults should be expressed in definite terms. 
Careful deliberation resulted in the adoption 
of the lumen as the unit, and the application 
as in lumens per linear foot of street. The 
factors entering into illumination and visibil- 
ity, such as street surface, foliage, background, 
and a hundred others, were of such variety 
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that measure at source was the only rational 
means. 


Analysis of the Problem 


The preliminary work of the committee con- 
sisted of a study of a map showing existing 
lighting and of equipment now in use. Sug- 
gestions were invited from the leading lighting 
industries throughout the country. All matters 
pertaining to illumination present and possible 
were discussed in conference. The proposals 
submitted by commercial illuminating inter- 
ests were carefully analyzed and adopted 
where desirable. The results of studies ex- 
tending over a six months’ period were then 
incorporated in a map of the highway system 
of the District of Columbia. This tentative 
plan showed graphically the comparative treat- 
ment proposed on each street. It was ex- 
plained by an accompanying key, as indicated 
on page 7. 

Detailed study was then given, with due 
consideration of local development and pro- 
spective growth as indicated by zoning. Zon- 
ing regulations are based on natural tendency 
of development. It was found that many out- 
lying sections required more immediate atten- 
tion than others. There were occasional busi- 
ness sections which formed remote centers of 
activity. Certain intersections and points of 
traffic congestion required particular lighting 
treatments. Suburban roadways of negligible 
local importance were integral parts of through 
routes of travel. It was necessary to allocate 
lighting betterments with some regard to com- 
parative state of growth. A peculiarity of 
Washington’s mental attitude required some 
fairness in geographical distribution. As a 
result, a new and complete map in dimensions 
4 by 5 feet, scale 1 inch to 1,000 feet, was pre- 
pared. This map is the basis for lighting im- 
provements in the District of Columbia. Dif- 
ferences in treatment are shown in color and 
line. It is reproduced without color herewith. 
Its careful differentiation between thorough- 
fares of business, traffic, residential and sub- 
urban highways provides a vivid plan of 
Washington’s civic development. It expresses 
in a general way the character of any par- 
ticular geographical portion. It will maintain 


its value for a period of approximately ten 
years. 


Classification of Lighting 


The outstanding results of this survey are 
the elimination of gas lighting and the estab- 
lishment of a standard of lighting in accord- 
ance with the following classification table: 
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tv 
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-~Lumens per Linear— 
Foot 
Character of Street Minimum Maximum 
Pennsylvania Avenue type, or special Arbitrary 
Primary busimess.........+sesee+. 275 400 
Secondary busimess...........+++6. 135 200 
Outlying business... ....cse.esseee . 125 200 
Primary tEBlO. cc cccccnsepecscocce 100 125 
Secondary traffic....ceccccceccccce 60 80 
Residential §.c0s énsweewwetacccecas 25 50 
Highway or suburban............. Arbitrary 


The extent of elimination of gas lighting 
should be determined by the provision of un- 
derground electric circuits. Gas lighting is 


F preferable to overhead wires. 


Extensions of service are made by the light- 
ing companies as ordered by the District of 
Columbia government. Results are generally 
compensated. Any inequalities, inequities or 
excessive profits are carried over from year 
to year with ultimate adjustment in rates. The 
relations between the local government and the 
lighting companies are regulated by statute. 
They are entirely harmonious and effective. 


_ The proposed lighting plan with its classi- 


fication table was supplementec by estimates 
The municipality is to furnish tk» 
metal standards. All station equipment, m 

derground work, lamps, etc., are to be fur- 
nished by the lighting company. This being 
purely an investment increases the company’s 
valuation accordingly. Appropriations, how- 


of cost. 


q ever, must be provided for that part of the in- 


vestment furnished by the municipality. The 
cost items are separated into: (1) capital 
cost of equipment; and (2) continuing cost of 
annual maintenance, lighting, and other fac- 
tors essential thereto. 

These figures are based on the minimum 
standards as shown in the classification table. 


Plan of Execution 
The plan was approved by the Commission- 
: ers on March 18, 1924. Physical changes are 
to be effected on a five-year basis contingent 
on provision by Congress of the necessary 
money. The Commissioners are requesting five 
annual appropriations: 

(1) As capital investment for equipment 
$200,000 each; and (2) a corresponding an- 
nual increase in the continuing appropriation 
tor lighting and maintenance, as follows: 


NOW %cccindipeketansaveetoieswicnes $ 472,000 
let YORE «ceded cea ets bhee elses sachin 700,000 
nd YORe 5. dulves be ca aeeiber enka bed cas 800,000 

BS ey ee he ee ea 900,000 
4th YORE» cece Sinn ceetibek ean ene s+05 1,000,000 
th PO oc mnkitinsls Bade ibe BEE ors 1,500,000 


(his improvement will bring the lighting of 
Washington to a point of favorable compari- 
on with lighting in the leading American 
ities. It will not reach a standard higher 
than should be expected in the National 
Capital. 
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PROPOSED NEW LUMINAIRES 
At left, for incandescent, mounted up to 18 feet; 
center and right, luminous arc, mounted 22 feet and 
15 to 20 feet, respectively 
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COMPARISON OF COST TO THE DISTRICT OF 


STREET-LIGHTING PLANS 
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COLUMBIA OF THE TENTATIVE AND FINAL 











Tentative -— ———_—__ Final —————-—_ 
: ’ Capital Cost to Annual Cost oe Cost to Annual Cost 
Designation unicipality of Lighting unicipality of Lighting 
Pennsylvania Avenue type 
a ok, aero $ 154,449.00 $ 125,498.80 $ 101,124.25 $ 78,948.80 
eS  na'c.c aes ecnnccenbes seen 93,760.00 113,582.00 71,535.75 70,662.90 
DER. cubs caehbeansennedeh nas 70,400.00 92,400.00 95,680.00 125,580.00 
Sn. S20 Gae Spehanan sea eeaehi ae 170,100.00 213,333.75 295,320.00 370,380.50 
Ee << sks cue itia tanks ace aches 261,450.00 333,668.30 130,455.00 166,547.55 
ee Se ee 634,500.00 526,235.00 432,300.00 301,313.10 
Pe ere ae en ee ae POR ee ene pe $5,445.15 
PND « ciidanncvschavecdaceeesdschaaee $1,384,659.00 $1,447,000,00 $1,126,415.00 $1,148,878.00 


Equipment 


The lighting standard in current use is gen- 
erally known throughout the country as the 
Washington standard. The design is excep- 
tionally fine and has been copied with regretted 
and damaging modifications throughout the 
world. It is a cast-iron standard of 10 feet 3 
inches and 12 feet mounting heights for in- 
candescent, and 15 feet for arc lamps. The 
improvements contemplated in the survey re- 
quired the design of higher units. In increas- 
ing the height it became necessary to provide 
a steel core which would give stiffness to the 
fixture and structural support to the more 
fragile lighting portion. The designs were 
made under the direction of the National 
Commission of Fine Arts. The old and new 
designs are shown on pages 8 and 9. 

The popular mounting height of units seems 
to be as changeable as the predominating color 
of Easter garments. A few years ago the 
favorite mounting height was no higher than 
that required to protect the curious passer-by 
from personal injury against high-voltage cur- 
rent. Safety to person fixes the minimum 
mounting height at 7 feet 6 inches. The maxi- 
mum economic mounting height is probably be- 
low 40 feet. Somewhere between these limits 
are the proper mounting heights, depending 
within small limits, upon local conditions. Cer- 
tainly, the late tendency has been to increase 
the height from below ro feet to above 15 feet. 
The most successful recent installations in the 
country are between 15 and 25 feet. Experi- 
ment alone can determine the proper height. 

One of the features which will fix the height 
of lighting on residential streets in Washing- 
ton is the interference effect of comparatively 
young trees. Practically all the streets in 
Washington have trees on both curb lines. The 
reflecting and filtering effect of foliage is still 
a matter of opinion. Only divine foresight 
can foretell the result without exhaustive trials 
of varying heights, intensities, and types of 
projectors. 

If a city is confronted with the necessity 


of determining the proper mounting height, it 
should secure some means of solving the prob- 
lem during the current administration, say 
within three years. The most logical means 
would seem to be trial of the extreme limits, 
lowest and highest. Both of these will result 
in errors. The good points of each should be 
developed and the faults eliminated. Within 
the period of a single responsible individual 
the problem thus will have been reduced to a 
standard of considerable duration. In Wash- 
ington’s case it is realized that any height un- 
der 15 feet, in spite of young trees, is ineffec- 
tive. The logical step, therefore, is to make 
trial installations of a 25-foot height. Pro- 
nounced conservatism, however, combats this 
somewhat radical step. It is necessary to 
make future installations at heights of 15, 18 
and 20 feet. It is most likely that this arbi- 
trary choice may result in a proper solution. 


Technical Skill Required by the Program 


Such a study as that undertaken in Wash- 
ington could hardly be made except at con- 
siderable expense for the necessary technical 
and clerical services. Strangely enough, this 
particular survey and report was secured 
virtually without cost to the city. It was made 
possible by the intense interest and public spirit 
of technical experts who generously gave their 
talents and time rather than see the National 
Capital grope further in its obsolete and in- 
sufficient lighting. In no manner other than 
in committee conference could there have been 
evolved such a comprehensive and high-class 
program. During the progress of the more 
routine work the study was constantly under 
the supervision of the lighting committee. 
Messrs. Hadley, Allen, Meyer, Patterson, 
MclIlhenny and Cheyney were ably assisted by 
W. D’A. Ryan and his force of experts from 
Schenectady, N. Y. To these public-spirited 
engineers who gave so freely of their enthu- 
siasm and ability toward the cause of better 
street illumination Washington will be ex- 
tremely indebted. 





MUNICIPAL SWIMMING POOL, WASHINGTON PARK, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Making Swimming Safe for the People 





By W. Bruce MacNamee 


National Headquarters, The American Red Cross 


HE unparalleled growth of aquatics in 
the United States within the past decade 
has amazed those who see in the build- 
f a nation of swimmers a chance to raise 
itional health standard to the level that 
iiled in ancient Sparta. There is not in 
tory an instance where such numbers of 
le have taken to a sport with such uni- 
The country bids fair to become a 
swimming club. Even in inland cities 
towns far from rivers, the high school 
an institution. The effect of all this 
: ty is to arouse unprecedented interest in 
: ture of swimming as a national asset 
. the same time to develop means of 
g it safe for the people. 

latter development is of particular con- 
to city governments. Water transporta- 
laced most cities on navigable streams 
oceans. Civic authorities generally 
| recognizing the increasing public demand 
vimming facilities. Coincidentally rises 
roblem of providing these facilities and 
iarding their users. How this problem 
ng solved is best illustrated by citing the 

riences of some of our larger cities. 
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Life-Saving Instruction and Results 

Joston is conducting one of the most ag- 
gressive campaigns for water safety in its his- 
tory. Life-saving instruction in The Hub is 
coordinated and directed largely through the 
Boston Metropolitan Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, and a strong Health Service Com- 
mittee, composed of public-spirited citizens. 
with Professor C. M. Hilliard, of Simmons 
College, as Chairman. Field directors and life- 
saving instructors of the New England Divi- 
sion of the Red Cross started the instruction 
courses and examined thousands of swimmer 
aspirants. The latter are required to pass the 
rigid Red Cross tests before they can qualify 
as Life-Savers. These tests call for actual 
demonstration in the water of each swimmer’s 
ability to undress, break death-holds, and tow 
helpless persons to safety. 

The very important qualification of being 
able to resuscitate apparently drowned persons 
also must be demonstrated, both in theory and 
in practice. The method of inducing artificial 
respiration in persons taken from under water 
has been successful in cases of 30-minute sub- 
mersion. Red Cross instructors in Boston 
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worked incessantly in pools, at beaches and in 
the theaters, where life-saving technique was 
exhibited to thousands in glass tanks, so that 
all might see and learn. 

The success of this concerted drive by mu- 
nicipal and state authorities and the corps of 
Red Cross instructors is readily demonstrable. 
In three years the Boston Red Cross Chapter 
has multiplied its life-saving corps ten times. 
The Boston police force, under orders from 
Police Commissioner Wilson, abandoned its 
antiquated methods for modern Red Cross 
technique and already has saved hundreds of 
lives. Simmons College, the Y. M. C. A.’s 
and other organizations have developed large 
classes of life-savers under Red Cross instruc- 
tors. River and beach patrols have been or- 
ganized, and the final result is to make Boston 
and its environs one of the safest areas in the 





ENJOY THE WATER IN SAFETY 


IF YOU CANNOT SWIM 


DON’T— Wade unless you know the depth of the water 

DON’T—Go wading alone or where there is a swift 
current 

DON’T—Go canoeing unless accompanied by an expe- 
rienced swimmer 


IF YOU CAN SWIM 


DON’T—Attempt long swims early in the season. 
(Wait until you get in condition) 
DON’T—Swim on a full stomach. 
(Wait at least two hours after eating) 

DON’T—Swim if overheated. 
DON’T—Swim until exhausted. 
DON’T—Dive without accurate knowledge of the 

depth of the water 
DON’T—Cry for help in fun. 

(You may some time need help and not get it) 
DON’T—Go in swimming alone. 
CANOEISTS 

DON’T--Attempt canoeing without some instruction in 

paddling. ; 
DON’T—Stand up or change seats unless ready to swim 


out. 
(Many deaths result from this) 


DON’T—Try to scare your companion by rocking the 
Canoe. 


(It isn't smart and may cause a death) 








The Red Cross will give you free instruction in Life 
Saving and Resuscitation 
ST. LOUIS CHAPTER AMERICAN RED CROSS 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bell—Olive 7300 Kinloch—Central 6900 
“EVERY SWIMMER A LIFE SAVER” 
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country for the many thousands who daily 
enjoy the most thrilling and health-giving of 
all sports. 

Chicago and St. Louis have been as success- 
ful as Boston in makipg the water safe for 
their citizens. The tragic Eastland disaster, 
in which hundreds were drowned within a 
tew feet of safety, spurred Chicago’s interest 
in life-saving. From that time in 1915 more 
than 10,000 swimmers have qualified as Life- 
Savers in that city, and the campaign is ex- 
panding. Duluth, Minn., has taken up Red 
Cross life-saving instruction with a vim, and 
in Detroit the public schools have formally 
adopted the Red Cross life-saving course. 

St. Louis is one of the shining examples of 
what can be accomplished to make swimming 
safe for a municipality. Not long ago the 
St. Louis Chapter of the Red Cross called for 
the services of a national life-saving expert 
to study the problem presented by numerous 
drownings in the Meramec River, the city’s 
water playground. Owing to sudden rises 
and an ever-shifting sand bottom, this river 
was found to be very treacherous to the thou- 
sands of canoeists and swimmers who fre- 
quent it. By a series of public meetings, life- 
saving demonstrations and a general safety 
campaign up and down the river, drownings 
have been practically eliminated. Now the 
Red Cross maintains a patrol of the river, 
makes weekly inspections of life-buoys and 
first-aid kits and has divided the river into 
zones, each in charge of a captain and crew 
of Red Cross life-saving volunteers from the 
clubs and bungalows lining the banks. 


Aid Available for Water Safety Campaigns 


Such a plan, so effective and yet so inex- 
pensive, can be put into operation anywhere 
in the country where the local municipality 
seeks the cooperation of the Red Cross. It is 
necessary only to notify the Red Cross chap- 
ter which exists in every city. Such noti- 
fication will bring to the assistance of the 
community trained experts in life-saving, pre- 
pared to organize and direct water safety 
campaigns. This service is without charge. 

This year the Red Cross, because of the 
heavy demands for its instructors in water 
safety, has organized five life-saving insti- 
tutes, where a normai course is given to camp 
councillors, Boy Scout Masters and similar 
officials. A conservative estimate places the 
number of persons who will receive Red Cross 
life-saving instruction this year at close to 
1,000,000. The Boy Scouts of America, 600,- 
ooo in all, are joining with the Red Cross 
in this most extensive campaign of water 
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safety ever attempted in this country. In _ structors will cover numerous summer camps, 
the great military training camps, Red Cross schools and colleges. 

personnel, by agreement with the War De- The campaign is a matter of geometrical 
partment, will be on hand to instruct the progression. One Red Cross Life-Saver is a 
thousands that attend. Other Red Cross in- potential instructor to thousands. There are 

















THE IMPORTANT STEPS IN RESCUING AND RESUSCITATING WATER VICTIMS 
1. Breaking back strangle or neck hold. 2. Breaking front strangle or neck hold. 
3. Breaking grip on wrist. 4. Tired swimmer carry. 5. Head carry. 6.Cross chest 
carry. 7. Hair carry. 8. Fireman’s lift and carry. 9. Saddle pack carry. 10. Lifting 
to float or side of tank. 11. Prone pressure method of resuscitatioh. Applying pres- 
sure. Out goes the bad air. 12. Prone pressure. Release. In comes the good air 


Demonstration by Capt. Jack Wallace and Larry Peterson, of the Boston Metropolitan Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, of the steps a qualified Red Cross Life-Saver takes in rescuing the drowning 
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now 45,000 Red Cross Life-Savers enrolled 
throughout the country. In the last few years 
the movement has literally leaped forward. 
It has resulted in the saving of thousands of 
lives. When it has almost eliminated drown- 


ings in this country, the American Red Cross 
will feel that its years of application to the 
problem of water safety have prepared the 
way to safe enjoyment of the most thrilling 
and healthful of all sports. 


The Increasing Cost of City Government 
By Luther Gulick and Charles F. Aufderhar 


New York Bureau of Municipal Research 


HERE is a growing job ahead for the 

cities. The last census showed not only 

a continued drift of population to the 
cities, but that the movement is speeding up. 
In the ten years 1910 to 1920, city population 
increased five times as fast as rural popula- 
tion. More than half of the people of the 
United States now live in urban communities 
with 2,500 or more population. 

The cost of running the government in these 
communities is going up faster than the popu- 
lation, according to a recently released report 
of the Department of Commerce. In the ten 
years 1912 to 1922, the receipts from taxes 
to meet the expenses of local government in 
the 2,787 urban centers increased 80 per cent, 
while the population increased but 29 per 


PER CAPITA TAX INCREASES FOR CITY GOVERNMENT 





cent. Even so, the taxes collected for state 
and county governments have increased faster. 

The map on this page shows by states 
the per capita tax increases for ten years. 
Just what does the map mean? That is not 
an easy question to answer without a 
great deal more information than is contained 
in the preliminary statistics. Why has the 
per capita cost of city government in some 
states increased faster than others? Why 
has it decreased in some states? Are these 
facts, or merely “statistics”? 

It is interesting to note that the states do 
fall together roughly in somewhat logical 
groups. The entire western coast and a com- 
pact group of states in the heart of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley show a decrease in the per 
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capita cost of government. The greatest in- 
creases are along the eastern seaboard. IlIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia form another compact grouping. It 
is interesting that Ohio, with its stringent tax 
limit legislation, does not appear to have held 
taxes down any more successfully than its 
neighbors. 

The growth of population naturally pro- 
duces increased government costs. For this 
reason, the figures have been reduced to a 
per capita basis for presentation on the map. 
Nevertheless, the question arises: Is it not 
the states with the more nearly stationary 
population which show the greatest per capita 
growth of tax levies? This does not appear 
to be the fact. The white states on the map 
show a population increase of 34.1 per cent 
as compared with 41.9 per cent for the states 
in the third class, like Texds, and 30.3 per 
cent for the black states. The smallest in- 
crease in population, 22.8 per cent, is found 
in the fourth group, including New York. 

The chief causes which have been pushing 
up the cost of government in the last decade 
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have been: the change in the value of the 
dollar; the: demand of the people for more 
and better governmental services and for pub- 
lic improvements; the growth of the size of 
cities; the development of new problems of 
government, especially due to new inventions, 
like the automobile; and finally, the continual 
pressure of enthusiasts, bureaucrats and poli- 
ticians for the enlargement of budgets. What 
part these various expansive and expensive 
forces have played in the past ten years in 
each of the cities, few are qualified to say. 
It is certain, however, that the shrinking value 
of the dollar alone is enough to explain a 
large part of the tax increase. But even so, 
why should the increases by states vary so? 
All cities have been using approximately the 
same dollar.* 





* This is based on the Department of Commerce report, 
“Taxes Collected.” It is an advance section of the 1922 
Census of Wealth, Debt and Taxation. The term “taxes” 
is taken to include general property taxes, special taxes, 
poll taxes, licenses, permits, and special assessments. 
School district taxes are not included. In making per 
capita computations, the census figures for 1910 and 


1920 have been used as presented in Census Monograph 
No. 1. 


St. Paul Is-Building Schools at Less Cost per Capita 


HE Department of Education of St. Paul, 
T Minn., is now embarked upon a five-million- 
dollar school-extension program. The local 
Bureau of Municipal Research has raised the ques- 
tion of whether these buildings are being con- 
structed economically, and has answered it in the 
affirmative : 
“A comparison between the cost of school build- 
ings erected during 1920 and those recently com- 
pleted is pertinent. 


Year of : Pupil 
Erection School Capacity Cost 
1920 Bre ee eee 320 $160,729 
1920 Groveland Park ......... 320 164,749 
Average cost per pupil.... $508 
Year of Pupil 
Erection School Capacity Cost 
1923 LIGQUE, di indineiasdecas 560 $203,925 
1923 tear 560 210,851 
1923 eo ee ae 960 246,696 
1923 JONG. poucues vénsteee 1,200 333,333 
Average cost per pupil.... $303 


“The above figures show a decrease from $508 
to $303 in the average cost per pupil of accommo- 
dations. The reduction is not due to any great 
extent to lower costs of labor or materials. The 
result was brought about by eliminating waste in 
design and arrangement, standardizing plans, and 
building larger units, as well as securing wide 
competition on each job. From eight to fourteen 
firms are now bidding on each building where one 
or two formerly submitted bids. 

“Another reason for lowered costs is that 
schools, instead of being built by city forces, are 
now being erected by contractors who secured 
their jobs in a field of wide competition. 

“Because of the organization that is required 
and because of the equipment necessary, it is im- 
probable that city force account will ever be able 
to compete with private firms. This explains why 
no city, to the knowledge of this Bureau, has built 
up an organization to erect its own school build- 
ings.” 


Cleveland Police Point the Safety Way 


HEN the history of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention is written in the calm 
light of retrospect, a long chapter should 
e devoted to the Cleveland police force. It would 
impossible to estimate the number of lives and 
limbs it saved during the hectic week when the 
ty’s streets were jammed with visitors. It is 
mportant to know that the foundation of the work 
is an anti-jay walking rule made absolute. 
The Cleveland police faced a big job and they 
ent at it in a big way. All of the hotels housing 
the convention hosts were within a dozen blocks 
i the meeting hall, and this meant extreme con- 
entration. The rush to the hall extended over a 
nsiderable period and the task of handling the 


crowds at the principal street intersections was 
comparatively easy, but when each of the several 
sessions of the convention adjourned there was a 
throng of thousands sweeping away from the lake 
front and toward the center of the city. Through 
the exits of the hall poured about 13,000 persons, 
while anywhere from 30,000 to 50,000 more moved 
from the adjoining public square, where they had 
listened to the proceedings by radio. 

The police showed that they were well drilled 
and that they knew their work. They were 
courteous and even gentle, but they were firm and 
they quickly taught the crowd that safety—and 
self-respect—lay in following their directions. 

—Newark (N. J.) Evening News. 
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Danger Lurks in City Weeds 


By Albert A. Hansen 
Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station 


E are all willing to admit that a rank 
growth of weeds in vacant lots, along 
alleyways and in other city waste 

places, is unkempt and unsightly, but do we 
realize that these ruderals are a menace to 
human health? 

Take hay fever, for instance. Many urban 
sufferers blame their troubles on the pollen 
of goldenrods, under the mistaken notion that 
the wind carries the pollen from the country 
into the city. As a matter of fact, the pollen 
of the country-loving goldenrod is not car- 
ried by the wind, and this plant is practically 
blameless as far as hay fever is concerned. 
Nine times out of ten the real culprit is rag- 
weed thriving under their very windows in 
unkempt back yards and lots. During the 
spring, before ragweed pollen is in evidence, 
most hay-fever suffering in our cities and 
towns is due to grass pollen, particularly fox- 
tail. Occasionally a walnut, poplar or juni- 
per tree may be responsible, but the bulk of 
the trouble can usually be traced to weedy 

















POISON HEMLOCK 


The species held responsible for the death of Socrates. 
Occasionally found growing wild in city waste places 





grasses, ragweed, wormwood, cocklebur, sor- 
rel, amaranth and pigweed growing in un- 
sightly profusion in city waste places. Rag- 
weed is probably the blackest villain of the 
lot, and hay fever sufferers will either have to 
get busy with sickles and scythes and produce 
ragweedless cities, or else find relief in the 
pollen extract treatment that has been de- 
veloped through the cooperation of the botan- 
ist and the physician. 

But hay fever and asthma victims are not 
the only ones who suffer from the ill effects 
of city weeds. A number of plant waifs in 
city waste places cause severe skin disease, 
called dermatitis by the medical profession. 
The leading offender in this respect is the 
well-known poison ivy. This baneful plant 
frequently thrives unrecognized in city lots, 
where it takes on a different appearance from 
the poison ivy of the country. Last fall, | 
was importuned by the editor of a Fort 
Wayne newspaper to locate the plant that had 
poisoned his family every fall for the past 
twenty years. He was sure it was not poison 
ivy, because as a youngster he became well 
acquainted with that particular species back 
on the home farm. Nevertheless, an inspec- 
tion of his premises revealed a _ well-devel- 
oped poison ivy vine, and there was little 
doubt of its guilt. Then there is wild par- 
snip, a frequent cause of skin eruptions, and 
even our old enemy the ragweed may cause 
dermatitis. 

There are a number of other vacant-lot 
dwellers that are venomous to the touch, par- 
ticularly to folks with sensitive skins and 
especially while perspiring freely. Principal 
among these offenders may be mentioned the 
poison elder or sumac, sometimes found in 
moist places, Indian tobacco, pokeweed, smart- 
weed, Mayweed, fleabane and some species 
of buttercups. Poison ivy, however, causes 
more trouble in this respect than all the others 
combined. There is one case reported in 
which two little children became so severely 
poisoned by the terrible ivy while playing in 
a vacant lot in Washington, D. C., that death 
resulted. Althqugh fatalities from ivy poi- 
soning are rare, the plant must be considered 
as highly dangerous. 

But the indictment against our city weed 
population is far from complete. Many a 
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THE LEAVES OF POISON IVY, A RATHER COM- 
MON INHABITANT OF WEED-INFESTED IDLE 
LAND IN CITIES 


The leaves vary in shape according to the amount of 
sunlight to which they are exposed 


city vacant lot harbors such fatally poison- 
ous species as poison hemlock, jimson weed 
and pokeroot. In this connection, Dr. V. 
Kk. Chestnut, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, relates that “a boy was 
killed in New York by eating the seeds of a 
jimson weed which was permitted to grow in 
a vacant lot. His brother, poisoned at the 
same time, was saved only with difficulty. In 
October, two other cases occurred in New 


York. Four children were playing in one of’ 


the public parks of the city where jimson 
weeds were growing luxuriantly. The boys 
imagined themselves Indians and roamed 
about and ate parts of various plants. Three 
of them ate the seeds of jimson weed. One 
died in a state of wild delirium, another was 
saved after heroic treatment with chloral hy- 
drate and morphine, the third, who ate but 
ew of the seeds, was little affected.” 

[wo cases of jimson poisoning in children 
have come under the writer’s observation at 
Pleasant Lake, Ind., and both cases almost 
terminated fatally. Even sucking the flowers 
r blowing bubbles with jimson blossoms may 
cause poisoning. 

While visiting Crawfordsville recently the 
‘riter noted an abundance of the deadly poi- 

n hemlock growing freely in the alleys of 
the town. A large patch was found within 

block of the campus of Wabash College. 
Vhether or not the plant has caused trouble 

suld not be ascertained, but the inhabitants 
eem to be quite unaware of the presence 
f so dangerous a neighbor. Poison hemlock 
perhaps the best known of our poisonous 
lants, on account of being responsible for 
death of Socrates. The ancient Greeks 

of Athens had a pleasant habit of doing away 





with their criminals by compelling a drink of 
poison hemlock tea. f 

The case against ily weeds as disturbers 
of human health is nof as yet complete. Weeds 
prevent the prompt/fevaporation of moisture 
and so provide exfellent breeding spots for 
mosquitoes; gaa other disease carriers. 
Not only that, bug the concealment offered by 
a rank growth gf weeds invites the dumping 
of garbage and/ other trash, a fact of which 
some thoughtl¢ss folks are prone to take ad- 
vantage. Thd¢ result is increased insect breed- 
ing and greater disease dissemination. 

During the war, many city vacant lots were 
turned ints gardens, which is an excellent 
way to solve the weed problem. Then, again, 
there is 4 crying need for open-air play space 
for children. A few of our cities encourage 
the corversion of vacant lots into playgrounds 
by offering owners exemption from taxes on 
idle land, providing certain improvements are 
made and the land made available for play- 
ground purposes for a specified minimum 
périod. Some cities cooperate in the process 
of converting idle lots into lawns and small 
parks. A number of our cities, including 


Washington and Indianapolis, conduct annual 


weed-cutting campaigns. The interest on the 
amount of money expended on a single monu- 
ment would in some cases be sufficient to 
control the weeds in all the waste or idle land 
within the city limits and would thus contrib- 
ute materially toward the “city beautiful” 
ideal. 


Certainly there are few points in favor of 


city weeds, and much can be said against 
them, 





DESTROYING WEEDS IN ALLEYS WITH SODIUM 
ARSENITE SPRAY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Overloading of Water Purification 
Plants 


An Abstract of the Well-prepared Report of Committee No. 3 of the American Water 
Works Association on Practicable Loadings of Purification Processes 


it is overloaded if it is unable to deliver 
a satisfactory quality of water, at the 
required rate of operation. 

The term “satisfactory quality” itself needs 
some limitations. Applied to purification pro- 
cesses as a whole, where public water-supplies 
are concerned, it is synonymous with the cur- 
rently accepted standards for drinking water. 
In other words, the final product must be free 
from objectionable turbidity, color, tastes and 
odor and incapable of causing infectious 
disease. Applied to the individual steps which 
make up the purification process, the above re- 
quirements, of course, do not hold, but each 
step must be considered in the light of its ac- 
cepted function, which is not always the same 
for purification plants handling different kinds 
of water. With clear, badly polluted waters, 
filter efficiency is of paramount importance; 
with very turbid waters, or where softening is 
done, bacterial efficiency is relatively unimpor- 
tant. On the other hand, the expectation in 
regard to basin efficiency is reversed for the 
two types named. 

Local judgment as to “satisfactory” quality 
is not always a criterion. Numerous examples 
may be named where the community finds no 
objection to a water-supply plainly deficient 
to others accustomed to better water. 

Failure of a purification process to deliver 
a satisfactory quality of water may be due to 
one or more of the following causes: inade- 
quate capacity; excessive impurities in water 
handled; inferior design and arrangement; 
poor operation. 


A PURIFICATION plant or any part of 


Problems 


In considering the diversified arrangements 
and designs of water-purification works, han- 
dling as they do waters varying greatly in 
amount and character of impurities, the com- 
mittee realizes the great difficulty of attempt- 
ing to set even tentative limits upon the per- 
formance of the several steps which are com- 
prised in the whole purification process. Skill- 
ful operation frequently has as much to do 
with the quality of the treated water as ade- 
quate and well-designed works. One plant of 
inadequate capacity and facilities may by the 


free use of chemicals bring about the same 
results as another plant of more liberal dimen- 
sions handled in an economical manner. 

To this committee the attempts which have 
been made from time to time to set up a limit 
for the impurities in a raw water which would 
determine its utilization by purification plants, 
appear more or less futile, for we have before 
us the examples of numerous large municipali- 
ties which are compelled to utilize water-sup- 
plies polluted far beyond the limit advocated 
as a permissible loading, and yet these cities 
have typhoid and general morbidity rates so 
low as to challenge criticism. The logical step 
would appear to be in such cases an extension 
of the purification processes by pre-filters or 
double filtration as has been done at Albany 
and Philadelphia, in the case of heavy 
bacterial pollution, or the addition of filters or 
supplementary settling units in the case of 
plants handling excessively turbid water. The 
limit on extension of purification processes 
is largely economic and not the inability to 
obtain desired results under a given set of con- 
conditions. McKeesport, Pa., demonstrated 
that the highly acid water of the Youghi- 
ogheny could be successfully purified, but 
later discovered that the price was so high that 
a change in the source of supply was justified. 
The committee feels that the ability of the 
purification plant to turn out consistently and 
continuously a satisfactory quality of water 
is the proper criterion for determining “over- 
load” conditions, rather than the actual amount 
of impurities present in the untreated water, 
or the amount of water handled. 

The rate at which water may be passed 
through a given basin or a filter is closely re- 
lated to the impurities present in the water. In 
other words, the rate is only one of the factors 
determining “over-load.” For example, rapid 
sand filters have customarily been designed in 
this country on the basis of 125 million gallons 
per acre, per day, following the precedent 
established by the Louisville experiments in 
1898. The new Detroit filters, however, were 
designed for 160 million gallons per acre, per 
day, after local experimentation had shown 
that a rate of 200 million might be used with- 
out detrimental results. Obviously, there are 
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rtain limitations as to performance of ady 
irticular step in the purification process, apd 
he Committee presents below a tentative 
‘itations for purposes of discussion, reafiz- 
¢ it has not in its hands suffigient data to 
how that these limitations may not be ex- 
ceded without detrimental resupls i 
f 

Coagulation and Sediméntation { 


fhe function of the coagulation process is 


to cause or to complete the figeculation of sus- 
nended matter and color to settle out a sub- 
stantial portion of the suspended matter. 


[he kind and amount of chemical required 
for coagulation are not discussed here in con- 


nection with practicable loadings. It is recog- 

nized that the amount of suspended solids, 
e i . 

amount of color, sewage! pollution and other 


impurities are related closely to the amount of 
coagulant required, but these factors have 
more to do with the cost of purifying water 
than with the ability @f a basin to pertorm 
properly its functions provided a sufficient 
quantity of coagulant is used. 

An exception might be made in the case of 
some trade wastes, which interfere markedly 
with coagulation and basin performance. 

Practicable Loading of Coagulating Basins. 
—(a) Coagulating ,basins without filters will 
be considered overloaded when they produce a 
water with turbidity over Io and color over 
10, with disagreeable taste and odor. 

(b) Basins followed by filters will be over- 
loaded when they deliver a water with turbid- 
ity over 40 and in such coagulated condition 
as to result by filtration in an effluent with 

ppreciable turbidity and with color over Io. 

The limitations just named presuppose a 
correct application of chemical. Failure to 
neet the limits set indicates the need of pre- 
liminary sedimentation, additional capacity, 
modified design or a different chemical treat- 
ment, including effective mixing arrangements. 

\Ithough coagulating basins play consider- 

le part in bacterial reductions, no limitations 

bacteria are included above, because bacte- 

‘| reduction is incidental to the main func- 

ns of basins as stated. 

Settling-Basin Design—The factors con- 
trolling basin performance are so varied that 
the Committee does not feel itself in position 

formulate rules as to minimum retention 
riod, depths, velocities, arrangement of baf- 
etc. The great diversity of dimensions 
arrangements shown by the tabulation 

‘roc. Amer. Water Works Assoc., 1913, p. 

) is such as to preclude the use of basin 
nensions as a means of judging overload 


conditions. The actual performance of the 
basin is a much simpler and easier guide as to 
overload conditions of any particular installa- 
tion. 


Rapid Sand Filters 


The function of the filter is to remove all 
appreciable suspended matter, including coagu- 
lated material and precipitated substances, to 
remove all living organisms excepting bacteria, 
to remove a substantial percentage of bacteria, 
and to remove a portion of the color. 

Practicable Loading of Filters—Filters will 
be considered overloaded if (a) they fail to 
deliver a clear effluent with an applied water 
having turbidity of 40 p.p.m. or less for a 
period of eight hours; (b) if they fail to 
deliver an effluent having a color of less than 
10 p.p.m. after proper coagulation; color of 
15 or even 20 is not objectionable, where the 
water is free from all suspended matter; in 
the case of waters containing 5 to 10 parts of 
suspended matter, a color of 20 is too high; 
(c) if they fail to deliver an effluent which 
after chlorination will not conform to accepted 
standards of bacterial purity. 

The above limitations assume an applied 
water correctly treated with coagulant. The 
eight-hour period is specified as being the 
minimum practical length of filter run which 
will allow the plant to be washed continuously. 
Disregarding odors and tastes, the eight-hour 
period is a measure or limit of “overload” due 
to algae and other micro-organisms. 

The Committee is not at present in posses- 
sion of sufficient information to allow tabula- 
tion of a great number of rapid sand plants, 
but suggests that the individual plants collect 

such information for the purposes of discus- 
sion and comparison. 


Disinfection 


For the present, discussion of this subject 
may be limited to chlorination. Other bacteri- 
cidal agents such as ultra-violet ray and ozone 
have so little application to water-supplies in 
this country that they need not be considered. 
Copper sulfate is regarded as an occasional 
agent principally in combating algae, although 
sometimes as a bactericide. No instance is 
known where copper sulfate is being fed con- 
tinuously for reduction of bacteria. In con- 
sidering chlorination no distinction is made 
between the use of liquid chlorine and hypo- 
chlorite, as they perform the same function, 
provided proper amounts are used and good 
regulation is secured. 

Function of Chlorination—The function of 
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chlorination is to destroy bacteria, particularly 
those associated with sewage and known to be 
the causal agents of water-borne disease. A 
less common use of chlorination is for the de- 
struction of algae or other organisms and the 
reduction of odors and tastes arising there- 
from. Chlorine is most commonly applied to 
water after filtration, although in some in- 
stances application to settled water before 
filtration is advantageous. In absence of 
coagulation basins and filters, chlorination 
constitutes the principal protection for the sup- 
ply. 

Practicable Loadings for Chlorination— 
Chlorination is overloaded if the treated water 
fails to conform to accepted standards for 
bacterial purity or if its use produces objec- 
tionable odors and tastes in the supply. 


Secondary Coagulation 


Definition—Secondary doses of coagulant 
may be used for the following purposes: (a) 
to correct faulty primary treatment caused by 
accidental interruption or other under-treat- 
ment; (b) to remove the end products of 
softening with lime or soda ash in order to 
reduce sand incrustation and lime accretions; 
coagulant so used has a certain value in the 
way of recarbonation; (c) to supply an ade- 
quate mat to filter-beds when primary coagula- 
tion and sedimentation give too clear an ap- 
plied water; (d) as a “split feed” where, for 
reasons of economy or improved results, 
separate applications of coagulant are made to 
different points rather than a single larger 
dose at one point. 

The first item (a) needs no discussion. The 
second item (b) finds application only at St. 
Louis, where softening with lime is practiced ; 
the third item (c) has limited application. The 
consensus of opinion seems tu be that the same 
results may be obtained in a more economical 
and less troublesome manner by a careful ad- 
justment of the primary dose and by attention 
to certain details of filter operation. The last 
item (d) is not generally practiced, although 
two plants in Ohio, viz., Portsmouth and Iron- 
ton, report economy and better operation by 
this method. The question of loading does not 
enter here, but it is obvious that secondary 
coagulation is limited by the clogging effect on 
the filters and the shortening of filter runs. 


Standard Forms for Recording Data of Filter 
Operation 

There is an obvious need of applying stand- 

ardization to the collection and reporting of 

data bearing on the operation of water- 
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purification plants. Many of the smaller 
plants do not make adequate records of the 
operation, while a common fault of the larger 
plants is the bewildering multiplicity of forms 
for recording data. Then again, there are 
conspicuous examples of well-operatea plants 
where a good deal of attention is paid to 
supervision, yet the annual reports fail to con- 
tain essential operating data such as would be 
useful in making comparisons with other 
plants. 

In considering the essential data to be re- 
ported, this committee has considered the 
meritorious prior work done by a committee of 
the New England Water Works Association 
(Journal New England Water Works Assoc., 
‘914, pp. 220-237; 1920, pp. 69-73). It has 
also taken into consideration the work done by 
Committee No. 16 of this Association (vol. 
10, p. 462, 1923), along similar lines. 

List A presented herewith is an outline of 
essential operating data suggested by this com- 
mittee. The frequency of the collection of 
data outlined in List A is a matter to be deter- 
mined by local conditions, such as character 
of attendance, nature of supply, etc. As a 
general proposition, the use of a single sheet 
or “daily log” is recommended for assembling 
the primary data of operation, excepting 
laboratory tests, which are more conveniently 
recorded separately. In some cases where the 
portions of the plant are isolated from each 
other, more than one log sheet may be justified, 
but the advantage of having assembled on a 
single sheet the principal operating details 
should not be lost sight of. No standard form 
of “daily log” can be offered as suitable for all 
plants, but it is suggested that the general 
items in List B be adapted to local conditions 
ind used as column headings, the sheet being 
1uled horizontally to permit hourly readings. 
Logging the operation may not be necessary 
oftener than every two or three hours, but it 
is advisable to have space for recording read- 
ings oftener during unusual conditions. At 
small plants under limited supervision, a 
weekly log sheet may be preferable. 

The Committee makes no recommendations 
as to form of report to be furnished by the 
purification department to the local adminis- 
trative office, whether these reports are daily, 
weekly or monthly, except that it suggests that 
data so furnished be sufficiently complete to 
allow the preparation of annual summaries in 
accordance with recommendations below. 

The Committee recommends that annual re- 
ports contain the following data on purifica- 
tion, in addition to general statistics elsewhere 
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resented in the annual report: 


1. Brief destruction of the sources of supply 
2. General and special characters of the water 
handled 


8. Brief description of the purification system 
and method of treatment 

4. Points of chemical applications 

5. Kind of chemical feed devices 

6. Rated capacity of works 

7. Name of designer of principal features 

8. Date works put in operation 

9. Subsequent major additions, such as basins 


and filters 


10. Cost of purification works, including what 


features 

11. Available volume in plain subsidence basins, 
million gallons 

12. Available volume in coagulation basins, mil- 
lion gallons 

18, Net filter area, square feet 

14, List of references to published descriptions 
of works 


15. Comment on _ special 
during past year 
16. Summaries of operating 
mended standard forms 
17. Typhoid statistics 


LIST A 
Essential Operating Data of Purification 

ter handled, million gallons per day: 

Raw water delivered to plant 

Raw water lost by basin flushing or emptying 
Treated with chemicals 

Filtered 

Used in washing filters 

Delivered to distribution 
ty of water: 
Turbidity and color 
Bacteria 

B. coli 

Microscopic 

Chemical 

Alkalinity and hardness 


operating experiences 


results on recom- 
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Chemicals applied, pounds: 

Alum, iron, lime, soda, and chlorine 

Copper, amount and frequency of treatment 
Filters: 

Number units washed 

Length of runs 

Final loss of head 

Per cent wash water to water filtered 
Electric power (exclusive of main pumping): 


For wash water and other pumps, chemical feed 
water, etc. 
Lighting 
Service water: 
For chemical solut‘on, hydraulic valve, hose an? 


flushing, toilet, etc. 
Heating: 
Fuel used—pounds 
Costs: 
Chemicals (including unloading) 
Attendance 
Extra labor 
Power 
Lighting 
Heating 
Wash water 
Service water 
LIST B 
Suggested Data to Be Included on Daily Log Sheet 
1. Rates of flow, raw and filtered (Venturi meter) 
», Basin gages 
3. Turbidity, raw, settled, applied, filtered 
4. Color, raw, filtered 
5. Chemical rates......alum, iron, lime, soda, chlorine 
6. Settings of chemical orifice or dry-feed machine 
7. Solution tank gages 
8. Weight of chlorine cylinders 
9. Actual pounds of chemical used 
10. Residual chlorine test of effluent 
11. Filter units washed 


12. Wash water used 

13. Hours filters in service 

14. Electric meter readings 

15. Chemicals received into storage 
16. Attendants on shift 


Remarks 


A New School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


SCHOOL of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
will be opened next September in Syracuse 
University. It is to be an integral part of 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, taking 
er the work of the Political Science Department 
| expanding it by the addition of new under- 
raduate and graduate courses. 
lhe graduate work is to be offered in conjunc- 
on with the staff of the National Institute of 
Public Administration, which is cooperating in 
organization and administration of the school. 
tate Senator Frederick M. Davenport, member of 
Political Science Department of Hamilton 
ege, will serve as Advisory Counsel. 
lhe purpose of the school is threefold: (1) to 
vide the whole student body with a broad and 
ictical training in the duties of citizenship; 
to prepare men and women for a career in 
4 lic and civic administration, as, for instance, 
’ that of technical assistant to city and state 
ials, of city manager, research worker in 
reaus of municipal research, civic secretary and 
like; and (3) to assist in training teachers of 
ernment and citizenship, both for the high 
ools and colleges, 
i'mphasis wili be laid at every stage on first- 
d contact with government in action. Research 
rk will be featured and technical service ren- 
ed public officials through field surveys. 
\ special course covering a period of five years 
| looking toward a Master of Science degree is 
ng planned. It will aim at the preparation of 
i and women for municipal administration. In 


/ 


1 
il 


the undergraduate period it will embrace a major 
in political science supplemented by courses from 
the following departments: 


College of Liberal Arts College of Applied Science 


Economics (elemen- Chemistry 
tary, public finance, Physics 
statistics) Surveying 
History (American) Roads, Streets and 
Sociology Pavements 
Psychology Water-Supply and 
Literature Sewage 
German or French Contracts and Specifi- 
Public Speaking cations 
Composition Materials Testing 
College of Business Ad- College of Law 
ministration Municipal Corporations 
Elements of Account Susiness Law 
ing 
Office Management 
News Writing 
News Reporting 


The fifth year of this course will be devoted 
largely to a consideration of administration tech- 
nique and municipal problems. It will cover the 
following subjects: 


Budgets Public Health 

Assessments Police 

Taxation Fire 

Accounting Public Works Administra- 
Debt Administartion tion 


Personnel Management Purchasing 


Further information can be obtained from the 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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For Your Health Campaign 


By Rosanne Amberson 


Division of Publications, American Child Health Association 


N library walls, decorating business- 
O like clinics and club-rooms, above the 

blackboards of industrious school- 
rooms, as an effective border in gay 
nurseries, silhouettes of joyous, playing, 
children have made their appearance with- 
in the last few months. These decorative 
silhouettes, drawn by John Rae and issued 
by the American Child Health Association 
as a part of their health education material, 
seem destined to play an important inspira- 
tional part in child health movements all 
over the country. 

When John Rae brought from his 
imagination a line of merry little children 
and turned them into black and white, he 
little realized what significance his picture 
children were soon to have. Planned first 
of all as illustrations for “The Runabouts 
in the House of Health,” a recent preschool 
pamphlet of the American Child Health 
Association, the silhouettes immediately at- 
tracted attention. Their popularity in- 
fluenced the Association to make them into 
wall runners—and as such they are now 
waiting to be used as part of your health 
campaign. 

The future will expand the usefulness of 
the silhouettes in health projects. During 
their short two months of life their decora- 
tive and inspirational value has been their 
recommendation. They represent happy, 
joyous, health and are of importance to the 
mother, the teacher, the doctor or the nurse 
ir. making concrete the possibilities of such 
health. Each figure, with its appeal to the 
imagination, teaches health most pleasantly 
as it encourages children to weave a variety 
of stories and fancies. Associations and in- 


cv-duals all over New York, communities 
planning health campaigns in every part of 
the country, are even now adapting these 
posters to their own particular health needs. 

These gay silhouette children are only 
part of a great mass of material issued by 
the Association for your health campaign. 
Merry little elves, with bobbing tasseled 
caps, carry baskets of eggs, brimming buck- 
ets of milk, steaming bowls of oatmeal, or 
handfuls of bright-colored fruit across four 
other decorative posters that make a strong 
appeal to children. Eight rules of the health 
game make up another poster which teach- 
ers have used successfully in their school 
health work. 

And beside the posters, “The Healthland 
Flyer,” a tourists’ guide to Healthland with 
listed trains to the famous cities of Orange 
Valley, Drinkwater and Hot Soup Springs, 
kas formed the basis of numerous health 
plays. A printed map of Healthland fol- 
lowing the plan of the Flyer has been 
worked out concretely in tables of sand or 
wth milk bottles and soup bowls and 
oranges, until Healthland has become a real 
ccuntry to the children. Study outlines for 
women’s clubs, practical plan pamphlets for 
teachers, child care handbooks for parents 
—something designed to enlist the interest 
of every group in the community has been 
prepared by the American Child Health 
Association. 

All this health education material pos- 
sesses that inspirational quality which has 
made the silhouette posters so instantly suc- 
cessful. It is suggestive of devices and 
schemes, of plans and programs. It is de- 
signed for you and your health campaign. 
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Stream Pollution by Industrial Wastes, 


and Its Control 
By J. Frederick Jackson 


Director, Bureau of Engineering, Connecticut State Department of Health 


EAMS of paper have been used in de- 

scribing stream pollution, its evils and 

its remedies. Commissions and boards 
have been appointed, have investigated, and 
have compiled voluminous reports which re- 
nose forgotten, covered with dust, on the up- 
ner shelves of libraries or in vaults; and still, 
nollution in the aggregate continues to in- 
crease. 

Under certain conditions in particular locali- 
ties, as in England in the middle of the 19th 
century, some progress was made under the 
River Pollution Act authorizing the forming 

Joint Committees or River Boards. In 
Germany, good work was accomplished in the 
Emscher Drainage District. The Chicago 
Drainage Districts have done much, and sev- 

; eral states have, by special legislation, pre- 
ented the increase of pollution on certain 
badly contaminated rivers. But up to ten 
vears ago, the sum total of private litigation 
to preserve riparian rights, investigation and 
reports of commissions, long and heated dis- 
ssions in halls of legislatures, had not pro- 
duced results at all commensurate with the 
time, energy and money expended on the 
problem. Why? Because the public as a 
hole did not appreciate the seriousness of 
the situation. All wastes, both human and in- 
lustrial, were regarded as necessary evils that 
q each one might get rid of as best he could. 
\Vhere the municipality took care of the job, 
much the better; and if one’s neighbor’s 
health or comfort was affected, that was their 
kout. 
in the middle of the 19th century, as stated 
e, public attention was directed to the 
serious aspect of stream pollution, particularly 
3 trom industrial wastes. by the Royal Com- 
n of Great Britain. Manufacturing in 
period was on a much smaller scale. Very 
} oiten the plants were located in villages on 
streams distant from large cities. In 
own district, the factory owner was often 
cal magistrate and exercised a very 
ng influence over his employees. Leg- 
m restricting his acts in any way was 
| upon as an unwarranted interference. 
esented any curtailment of what he con- 
ed his rights. The sanitation of his own 





home was imperfect and that about his fac- 
tories and the houses of his employees more 
so. This attitude has been a great obstacle to 
cleaning up the streams. 

With the growth of the great industrial 
centers and the movement of manufacturing 
plants to them, the concentration of pollution 
became very much greater and the obstruct- 
ing power of offenders gradually weaker. In 
this country, the size of the bodies of water, 
the expanse of territory and the agricultural 
pursuits of the people, the lack of organized 
form of government, all caused the pollution 
of the streams to increase unnoticed. We 
did not begin to realize that stream pollution 
was a problem for us until well into the 2oth 
century. Then, the marvelous growth of our 
industrial centers, the increase in water-sup- 
plies, improved sanitation, and the general use 
of water-flushed plumbing fixtures so increased 
the pollution that necessity for curbing the 
use of the streams to dispose of raw domestic 
sewage was recognized. 

Little was done, however, in controlling the 
discharge of industrial wastes. But, with the 
installation of water purification plants and 
sewage treatment works, many of which were 
affected adversely by industrial wastes; the 
increased use of the streams for boating and 
bathing; the growth of fish and game asso- 
ciations and their activities in conserving the 
fish life in rivers; but more than anything 
else, the concentration of pollution due to the 
extraordinary industrial growth of the coun- 
try, focused attention on the necessity of limit- 
ing the pollution. 


Beginning of Legislation 

Stream pollution by industrial wastes then 
became the subject of much discussion and 
proposed legislation. In general, the people 
were divided into three groups: the manufac- 
turers, who always had used the streams as 
they pleased, who considered them natural 
depositories for wastes, both human and in- 
dustrial, and resented any control as an in- 
fringement of their rights and also as endan- 
gering the prosperity of the locality or coun- 
try; those engaged in the shell-fish industry, 


sportsmen, men making a 


livelihood from 
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fishing, who had watched the fish gradually 
disappear from the streams, and who wished 
all pollution stopped; and people interested 
directly in neither of these two groups, who, 
recognizing the seriousness of the situation, 
had been drawn into the discussion, but who 
felt that the solution lay in some middle 
course. The controversy has waged back and 
forth to the present day with sometimes one 
group in the ascendency, then the other. At 
the beginning, the first group was success- 
ful in preventing legislation with teeth in it; 
but recently, public opinion has become so 
strong for some remedial action that conces- 
sions to it had to be made. 

The first step was comprehensive studies 
of streams and of the character of the pollut- 
ing wastes in different sections of the country, 
by Federal and state agencies, sometimes, but 
not often, with financial assistance from 
municipalities and industries located on the 
streams. 

These studies established the facts that, in 
general, all the wastes from industries pollute 
the streams; that certain kinds of waste were 
more detrimental than others; that the char- 
acter of the stream and the use to which it 
was put were important factors in determin- 
ing the intensity of the pollution and methods 
of eliminating it. In these studies, the streams 
are classified according to use as: 

Streams used as a source of water-supply 

Streams sustaining fish life or used in prop- 
agating shell-fish 

Navigable streams used extensively by the 
shipping industry 

Streams used for bathing, boating or other 
recreations 

Streams the water of which is used in proc- 
ess of manufacturing 

Wastes polluting streams used for water- 
supply are those from coal mining and wash- 
ing, acid mine drainage, from gas and coal 
manufacture, metal pickling and galvanizing, 
chemical works, pulp mills, oil wells, oil re- 
finery, wood distillation, sawmills, tanneries, 
textile mills, beet sugar, ore washings, tail- 
ings, munition plants, dye works, gluten set- 
tlers, leather-board plants, gravel-pit wash- 
ings, and rice fields. 

Practically all forms of industrial wastes 
destroy fish life, and the wastes from copper 
and brass mills are particularly injurious to 
shell-fish. 

Wastes affecting shipping are solids which 
actually impede vessels, or which by settling 
obstruct the channels, and semi-solids or liq- 
uids which attack the hulls of vessels and the 
exposed metal of bridges, locks, etc., or be- 





cause of their inflammable quality, menace 
shipping by fire. 

Wastes affecting boating and bathing are 
those carrying large amounts of suspended 
matter or high acidity. 

Wastes affecting water for use in manu- 
facturing processes vary widely, depending 
on the character of the industry and the loca- 
tion on the stream. The wastes from a plant 
on the head waters of a stream might not 
affect one engaged in the same line lower 
down, but might be very detrimental to some 
other lines of manufacture. 

In general, water used for boiler feed pur- 
poses must be free from wastes causing acidity 
or high in color or with excessive amounts 
of organic matter. Large amounts of sus- 
pended matter are not desirable in streams 
used by the copper, brass and steel industries. 
In the manufacture of silk and in bleacheries 
and dye works, a very pure water is neces- 
sary. Paper mills seek a water free from 
acidity, organic and suspended matter, color 
and salts of iron, calcium and magnesium. 

Investigations and studies have demon- 
strated that it is possible to treat practically 
all industrial wastes in such a manner as to 
permit their discharge into the stream with- 
out detriment. 

It is true that it has not been possible to do 
this for every class of waste in such a manner 
as to reclaim saleable by-products which would 
in part offset the cost of treatment. This 
has been the objective in many methods of 
treatment, because it was felt that greater 
progress could be made if it were possible 
to assure the manufacturer installing a certain 
method that there would be some return avail- 
able to meet the cost of installation. 

Too much time has been lost in many in- 
stances in striving to meet this requirement. 
However desirable it may be to establish and 
maintain harmonious relations with indus- 
tries contributing pollution, we can delay no 
longer in applying the best known methods of 
treatment, imperfect though they may be, if 
we are to accomplish anything in the gigantic 
task of cleaning the streams of the country. 


What Is a Clean Stream? 

The criteria which apply to clean streams 
are: freedom from unsightliness, odors and 
disease-producing bacteria; and sufficient oxy- 
gen content so that the natural plant and ani- 
mal life will not be destroyed. Solids cause 
stringy growths of green algae and the gray 
sewage fungi. Chemical reactions set in, 
which use up the oxygen. The beneficial 
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bacteria and animals 


decreases, 
ausing putrefaction increase. Plenty of dilu- 
tion or stabilized effluent is required. 

The control of pollution must be vested in 
some central authority, either Federal, state, 


lant life 


nter-state, district or municipal. Argu- 
nents for one or the other of these have, in 
‘urn, been advanced at different periods. Fed- 
ral control is admittedly better for interna- 
‘ional waters like the Great Lakes and is 
strongly urged for the large inter-state rivers. 
| ately, opposition to Federal control has been 
.pparent, and states, or, for interstate streams, 
-roups of bordering states, have indicated a 
crowing tendency to reserve the control to 
themselves. Legislation, heretofore, has placed 
the control of pollution in the state under de- 
partments or boards of health. The last few 
vears have developed a strong trend toward 
lacing it with other bodies called river, fish 
and game, sanitary water district boards, be- 
cause it was claimed its effects relate more 
to the economic and esthetic than to the health 
side. Where the health department has been 
relieved of its power, it has been only in re- 
lation to industrial waste; control over domes- 
tic sewage from its recognized health effect 
s been left with them. 


Divided Responsibility 

This has generally led to divided respon- 
sibility, duplication of agencies performing 
the same character of work, and the slowing 
if not actual cessation, of constructive 
ork in eliminating pollution. These objec- 
ns have been met in some instances by 
ing the department of health representa- 
1 on the commission. Two recent examples 
this tendency are the River Pollution 
Board of Rhode Island and the Sanitary 
ater Board of Pennsylvania. The former, 
vith limited personnel and small appropriation, 
is yet accomplished quite a little in remov- 
ng pollution. The latter has outlined a very 
mprehensive program, classifying the 
‘reams from those in a state of pristine purity 

those grossly polluted. 
in many states, concentration of pollution, 
lequacy of present laws to control it, an- 
gonistic attitude of parties at interest and 
idvised attempts to block changes in laws 
re bringing about a situation where drastic 
gislation, non-enforceable in practice, was 
reatened. Wiser counsel or strong meas- 
of restraint have headed this off for the 
being, but it will crop out again unless 
finite steps are taken to enact some remedial 
slation that can be easily enforced. As 
the statute books have been cluttered up 
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with too much legislation that was non-work- 
able, and which no one cares very much to 
try to enforce and, consequently, it hurt rather 
than helped the cause. 

What, then, is the best way to control pollu- 
tion? The first thing necessary is to know 
the character of the stream and the character 
and amount of pollution; then to educate the 
public to the seriousness of the pollution and 
methods of removing it, and then get the 
parties at interest to agree on what central 
authority shall control it. Other things be- 
ing equal, it will be wise to make use of ex- 
isting agencies where they are organized to do 
the work, rather than to create new bodies, 
duplicating organization and adding expense. 
It would be, however, desirable to have all 
groups interested represented in a 
joint board. 

The Joint Committees or River Boards of 
Great Britain consist of from 20 to 30 mem- 
bers, elected by the councils of the municipali- 
ties, and representation on the Joint Committee 
is on the basis of the population of each 
municipality. They differ from the River 
Boards of Germany in that industries located 
on the stream are not given direct representa- 
tion on the Board, though they have the privi- 
lege of electing one of their own group to the 
local council, which may choose him to rep- 
resent it on the River Board. In operation, 
they are not confined by local political boun- 
daries, their jurisdiction extending to the 
natural lines of the drainage area. In this 
country, we have nothing exactly similar, the 
trend being toward boards acting within the 
boundaries of a state, such as those in Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

In Pennsylvania, the Departments of 
Health, Fish and Game, Forests, and Public 
Service are represented, and the Attorney 
General is ex officio a member. They group 
the streams of the state into three classes: 
Class A, relatively clean and pure streams 
in which all artificial pollution is prohibited; 
Class B, streams in which pollution shall be 
controlled and where the control is deter- 
mined by the use of the stream, the practica- 
bility of restoring it and the general interest 
of health, welfare and recreation; Class C, 
streams so polluted that practically it is not 
advisable to try to restore them to a clean 
condition. 

It will be interesting to watch the work of 
this board, one of the first to attempt to estab- 
lish a definite program of procedure. With 
betweer 4,000 to 5,000 streams in various 
states of cleanliness and pollution in Pennsyl- 
vania, the task of classifying them alone ap- 
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pears to be stupendous, and the possibilities 
for delay due to differences of opinion as to 
which class a stream might be placed in are 
very great. 

Connecticut had a Joint Board composed 
of the Public Health Council and five other 
members, two of whom must be manufacturers 
and two experienced in sanitation. This board 
functioned for four years. when it was dis- 
continued and its work summarily stopped. 
At the time of its sudden demise, it had suc- 
ceeded in laying a broad foundation from in- 
vestigation and experiment on which to build 
up a substantial piece of work in the elimina- 
tion of stream pollution. Failure to realize 
that public opinion demanded some actual re- 
sults in removing pollution rather than pro- 
longed investigations, on one side, and lack 
of recognition of magnitude of the problem 
and progress which really had been made, on 
the other—neither side being willing to meet 
the other half-way—caused the work to be 
discontinued. 

To my mind, while legislation that clearly 
defines different kinds of pollution and the 
responsibility for it are necessary in order to 
start the work right, there are other mat- 
ters that are fully as important. Further in- 
vestigation of character or degree of pollu- 
tion, and additional experiments on treatment 
of wastes and river waters should be dropped 
temporarily, but a start should be made with 
the knowledge we have on one or two rivers, 
applying the methods which we know will at 
least improve their condition, leaving further 
investigations and experimental work to be 
developed as experience indicates best, as the 
work progresses. 

There is no great industry but at some time 
in its history has seen methods and appara- 
tus become obsolete and has not hesitated to 
replace them with better and improved ones, 
nor considered the money so expended, wasted. 
Of course, they were producing articles the 
sale of which in turn paid for the cost of the 
installation. This is one of the drawbacks 
to waste control and removal of stream pollu- 
tion. We cannot express in dollars and cents 
the benefits derived from them. It is much 
easier to obtain appropriations for parks, high- 
ways, playgrounds, child welfare, etc., than 
for treatment of wastes and removal of pollu- 
tion in streams where the benefits received 
are not so immediate or apparent. 

One very necessary part of a successful pro- 
gram of removal of the pollution of streams 
is the character and composition of the board 
or central authority controlling it. It should 
be composed of men who are willing to sacri- 








fice their time for the good of the state anc 
are able to subordinate their personal feel- 
ings to the advancement of the cause. Such 
a board should meet frequently, and atten- 
dance should be compulsory. I have in mind a 
commission functioning somewhat as a circuit 
court, meeting in different parts of the state 
at set times and considering cases which have 
been assigned some time in advance. 


This board should prepare a program hav- 
ing, as an objective, protection of health, 
navigability of streams, preservation of fish 
life and avoidance of nuisances. It should 
endeavor to obtain direct action, adopting 
simple methods of procedure, avoiding, in so 
far as possible, involved and too technical! 
rulings, which provide excuses for delay, dis- 
courage public interest and weaken confidence 
in the work of the board. 

Too complex a system of standards should 
be avoided. Definite standards are difficult to 
set and more difficult to maintain. Where 
attempted, they generally tried to correlate 
the dissolved oxygen and suspended solids or 
bacterial content, and as a rough measure of 
the pollution, they have considerable value. 
The experience of Connecticut, where the acid 
wastes so disturbed the normal equilibrium 
of the stream that dissolved oxygen as a 
criterion of pollution gave very erroneous 
results, shows the futility of adopting a stand- 
ard to be applied to all streams of the coun- 
try. Many investigators who have used the 
dissolved oxygen as a criterion, still maintain 
its general applicability, but as stream studies 
are extended, it will be recognized that, like 
other standards, it has its limitations. The 
B. Coli index for water-supplies, for example, 
while not furnishing positive evidence of a 
dangerous water, is the best we have to-day 
and we must use it where we can. A body 
acting in a judicial capacity, hearing evidence 
and weighing it carefully, handing down its 
decisions promptly and holding offenders un- 
deviatingly to compliance with their orders, 
could in five years so change the conditions 
of the most badly polluted streams in any 
state that they would scarcely be recognized 
as the same bodies of water. It might not, 
probably would not, please everybody, but full 
perfection is never obtained in any state. It 
would have the confidence and support of the 
public and make a beginning which, if con- 
tinued, would make the best known practice 
in removing stream pollution, the genera! 
practice, and this is the end desired. 
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San Francisco Chamber Organizes 
for Active Participation in 
Municipal Affairs 


San Francisco, Catir.—Eight months’ trial has 
lemonstrated the value of a plan brought to 
ruition last September whereby the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce has placed itself in a posi- 

m to function actively, intelligently and aggres- 

ely in municipal affairs. 

It was recognized by the officials of the Cham- 

that the activities of a municipal affairs com- 
ttee meeting only once a week at luncheon could 
rve only in an imperfect way to represent the 
interest of the Chamber in municipal 
irs. Experience has shown that such commit- 
es, valuable as their work may be, are largely 
stricted to those matters that are subjects of 
pinion and that, by the limitation of time and 
lack of technical services, they cannot go into the 
many questions of facts on which practically all 
inicipal matters are based. 

Since 1916, there has been operating in San 
Francisco a municipal research organization under 
the name of the San Francisco Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research. This organization has grad- 
ually built up for itself an enviable reputation as 
1 citizens’ agency, non-political and non-partisan 

character, for the study of municipal affairs. 

has secured a very large number of improve- 
ents by cooperating with officials. Its policy is 
\itely opposed to militancy in getting its rec- 
mm endations adopted, except in major cases and 
1 last resort. It was decided by the Directors 
the Chamber, in the interests of centralization 
economy, that the Chamber should work 
igh this organization, if possible, rather than 
set up its own research organization, with 
ger of duplication. 
Through negotiations between the Directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Board of 
rustees controlling the operations of the Bureau, 
vas arranged that the technical, full-time. paid 
f of the Bureau, functioning through its 
tor, should serve as the staff and consulting 
for a municipal affairs committee of the 
iber. This being arranged for, a large Munic- 

\ffairs Committee was formed, composed of 

thirty members. This committee appointed as 
rman a former supervisor in the city, whose 

in itself carries considerable weight. 

mmediately upon the formation of the commit- 
a Subcommittee on Initiative was appointed. 
subcommittee reviewed all of the problems 
ie city and as a result proposed a program for 
Municipal Affairs Committee and recom- 
led also five subcommittees to handle the vari- 
features of the program. These subcommit- 
are: Charter Revision: General Government ; 
rks and Development: Street Railway Trans- 
tion; and Water and Power. 


e subcommittees have been actively engaged 
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in the tasks assigned to them in November, 1923. 
Already they have justified their existence many 
times. When any question of major importance 
in municipal affairs comes up, they usually have 
anticipated the need for sound information and 
are able to report almost instantaneously to the 
Directors and to suggest a sound course of action. 
The value of such service to a chamber of com- 
merce cannot be overestimated. In San Francisco, 
with a municipal budget of $27,000,000 a year, with 
many projects proposed, the total of which would 
involve expenditures of nearly $300,000,000—with 
the city, in fact, the biggest business enterprise 
within the corporate limits—the necessity for the 
assumption by the Chamber of Commerce of lead- 
ership in these affairs is apparent. Through the 
Municipal Affairs Committee as organized, and 
with the staff service provided, the local Chamber 
feels that it has solved a long-standing and vexa- 
tious problem, in a very effective manner. 
CHARLES A, SIMMONS, 


Manager, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


Successful Work of Civic Sentinels 

New Haven, Conn.—The Civic Sentinels Com- 
mittee of the New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
has recently closed its first year. So far, mem- 
bership in the Civic Sentinels organization. has 
been confined to members of the civics classes of 
the Commercial High School, as it was desired 
to try out the plan with a limited number of high 
school pupils before extending it through the 
other schools of the city. The Civic Sentinels 
are junior guardians of the health and safety of 
the community. Each Sentinel is assigned one 
block and is required to report monthly on fire 
and health hazards, unsightly yards, and the con- 
dition of streets and sidewalks. In addition, the 
Sentinels are asked to attempt to have improper 
conditions corrected before reporting them to the 
Chamber. 

The work for the first year has been so suc- 
cessful that thé committee is planning its exten- 
sion to the New Haven High School and the two 
Junior High Schools next year. 

L. H. DUNCAN, 


Assistant Secretary, New Haven Chamber of ( 


ommerce 


Street Flusher Convertible for 
Emergency Fire Fighting 

BLYTHEVILLE, ArK.—The Civic Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Blytheville Chamber of Commerce has 
been instrumental in securing the purchase and 
operation by the city of a motorized street-flush- 
ing and sprinkling machine to replace a horse- 
drawn gravity sprinkler, privately owned, which 
was inadequate to care for the sprinkling of the 
commercial district. The new machine, a South 
Bend flusher and sprinkler manufactured by the 
Municipal Supply Company, mounted on a Mack 
truck, has been delivered to the Engineering De- 
partment of Blytheville and is 


now 
excellent service. 


rendering 
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Parking Permits for Tourists 

Jackson, Micu.—The card here 
reproduced, the original of which 
measures about 5 x 4 inches, has 
been authorized by the Police De- 
partment of Jackson for use on cars 
driven by people from outside of 
Jackson County. In the business 
section of the city a 60-minute park- 
ing limit is enforced for local auto 
mobilists, but it is desired to extend 
special courtesies to tourists and 
exempt them from local regulations 
The cards may be obtained at Police 
Department Headquarters, from the 
Jackson Automobile Club, or from 
patrolmen on the beat. 











STREET FPLUSHER CONVERTIBLE FOR EMERGENCY FIRE 


FIGHTING 


When the question of the purchase by the city 
of this piece of equipment was put before the City 
Council by the Civic Affairs Committee, the Coun- 
cil agreed to make the purchase provided that 
sufficient revenue to cover the initial cost and 
continued operation could be assured. The Com- 
mittee, working with the City Engineer and mem- 
bers of the Council, then secured sufficient pledges 
from local citizens to justify the Council in mak- 
ing the expenditure. Under the present plan of 
operation, which calls for a charge to property 
owners of 12% cents per front foot per month, 
the machine will pay for itself within two years. 

In addition to flushing all streets within the com- 
mercial district of the city, the machine sprinkles 
in the residential districts. Auxiliary equipment 
has also been provided which makes the machine 
convertible into a fire engine for use in cases of 
emergency. This being done, the city now has 
at its disposal three fire-fighting trucks, all pump- 
ers, two of which are American-Lalrance 
machines of the latest type. 

Tl. MELL BROOKS, 


Secretary, Blytheville Chamber of Commerce. 


Prior to the adoption of this plan 
the idea had been discussed in com 
mittee meetings of the Chamber of 
Commerce, when both the City 
Manager and the Chief of Police were present 

EDWIN B. LINABURY, 
Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
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JACKSON 


“THE HUB OF MICHIGAN’ 


WELCOMES YOU 


Police Parking Permit 


Please observe M-14; M-17; M-60; First St. and Mechanic 
St. North, are through Streets 


COME AGAIN 


CHIEF OF POLICE 
Dated 


PLEASE PLACE THIS CARD CONSPICUOUSLY ON CAR 














SPECIAL PARKING PERMIT, JACKSON, MICH. 


For the Safety of Tourists Arriving at Night 
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IN THIS TOURIST CAMP AT BROOKFIELD, MO., THE TREES ARE COATED WITH WHITEWASH TO 
WARN TOURISTS ARRIVING AT NIGHT 
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Projects for Relief of Traffic Congestion 
in New York and Its Environs 


\ Summary of Causes of Congestion and of Important Specific Suggestions for Relief; 
from a Paper* on “The Highway Traffic Problem of New York and Its Envi- 
rons,” by Ernest P. Goodrich, Consulting Engineer, and Harold M. 

Lewis, Executive Engineer, of the Committee on Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs 


Causes of Congestion 


The causes of traffic congestion include: 


Narrow former 


(a) streets inherited from 
times 

(b) Building heights too great for the capacity 
f the adjacent streets 

(c) The lack of zoning with reference to use, 
height and bulk of buildings, so as to preclude the 
reation of traffic congestion caused by the use 
f the streets by such building tenants, especially 
t morning, noon and evening hours 


(d) The lack of platting ordinances which 


ceive very careful consideration. Many of 
these must be planned primarily by the local 
communities in which they occur, but all local 
plans should be related to a general plan of 
the whole region. The following list is offered 
as an indication of those which are being 
studied by the Committee on Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Envirorts, and as a sugges- 
tion to the various municipalities within the 
area. 


Motor VEHICLE REGISTRATION IN NEW YORK AND Its ENVIRONS AND NUMBER OF Persons Per Motor Venice, 1916 to 1923 





New York City 
































Environs | New York and Its Environs 
— -—— A —_—__—__— 
P I 
; : : ersons . , ‘ ersons ; , - | Persons 
| Registration | Population Per Car Registration | Population Per Car Registration | Population | Per Car 
1916 | 116,858 5,280,000 45.2 123,492 3,076,000 24.9 240,350 8,356,000 34.8 
1917 132,926 5,360,000 40.3 156,781 3,152,000 20.1 289,707 8,512,000 | 29.4 
1918 146,395 5,440,000 37.1 169,520 3,228,000 19.1 315,915 8,668,000 27.4 
1919 | 187,258* 5,530,000 29.5 217,529 3,294,000 15.1 404,787 8,824,000 21.8 
1920 | 225,185 5,620,048 25.0 243,953 3,359,007 13.8 469,138 8,979,055 19.1 
21 266,099 5,740,000 21.6 296,204 3,394,000 11.5 562,303 9,134,000 | 16.3 
22 | 314,723 5,860,000 18.6 381,383 3,434,000 9.0 696,106 9,294,000 13.4 
1923 371,003 5,980,000 16.1 480,801 3,479,000 7.2 851,804 9,459,000 1J.1 
| 
* Estimated. ' 
Note: Population figares for years other than 1920 are estimated. 
uld prevent the creation of new subdivisions A. ARTERIAL AND CIRCUMFERENTIAL SYSTEM 


th streets which are too narow for their ulti- 
ite use 
e) The inadequacy of arterial thoroughfares 
present and proposed 
) The lack of a comprehensive plan within 
hich can be included each of the several creative 
| preventive measures suggested ahove 


th 
f 
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Summary of Some of the Most Important 
Specific Problems 


(he studies being made of the highway traf- 
problem in New York and its environs are 
t yet complete, but they have progressed far 
ugh to give some indication of the most 
portant specific projects which should re- 


“The complete paper in pamphlet form (36 pages) can 
ecured by addressing Regional Plan of New York 
Its Environs, 130 East 22d St., New York. 


FOR ENTIRE AREA 


1. A by-pass route north of the congested part 
of Manhattan Island to connect New Jersey with 
the mainland of New York State east of the Hud- 
son River 

2. A new highway inland from the existing 
Shore Road in Monmouth County, to provide more 
direct access from Northern New Jersey to the 
shore resorts 

3. The necessary legislation and adoption of a 
program to make possible the eventual develop- 
ment of a parkway route along the Morris Canal 
west of Paterson 

4. A new route to provide better connection 
from Bridgeport and Norwalk to the Hudson 
River-Bear Mountain Bridge 

5. The development of a parkway system west 
of the Hudson River, corresponding to that be- 
ing developed by Westchester County on the east, 
which will connect the Palisades Interstate Park 
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with the Essex County Parkway system via the 
Saddle and Passaic River valleys 


B. EXITS AND ENTRANCES TO METROPOLITAN 
CENTER 

1. Development of new arterial routes on the 
southern part of Long Island, which will help to 
relieve congestion on existing highways and pro- 
vide connections with Brooklyn which will by-pass 
congested points in that borough and the borough 
of Queens 

2. An additional general-traffic route parallel to 
the Boston Post Road between New Rochelle and 
Bridgeport 

3. The adoption of a program which would 
provide for a future parkway route from Southern 
Westchester County to Bridgeport 

. A circumferential route from the proposed 
Hell Gate Bridge, borough of Queens, to the vicin- 
ity of Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, by-passing con- 
gested districts and including Kings Highway 

5. Extension of Riverside Drive to connect with 
existing roads in Yonkers, with a diagonal con- 
nection to the proposed Tibbetts Brook Parkway 


C, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


1. Removal of obstructions in north and south 
avenues so as to increase their present capacity 

2. Development of new routes along the Hud- 
son and East River water-front for through traffic. 

3. Development of a highway along the Man- 
hattan side of the Harlem River to connect the 
north and south avenues and make them more 
available for through traffic 
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How Regional Plan Committee Can Assist the 
Various Communities in Solving the Problem 


It is not intended that this paper should, in 
itself, describe a definite solution of the high- 
way traffic problem, but it is hoped that it will 
give some indication of the difficulties inherent 
in the problem, of the way in which it can be 
approached, of the necessity for dealing with 
the problem as a related part of the whole 
question of civic growth in a wide region, and 
of the part which the Committee on Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs can take 
in finding solutions. There are certain well- 
defined ways in which the staff of the Commit- 
tee can most advantageously help and among 
these are the following: 

1. By the continued collection of available data 
bearing directly upon the subject and by a study 
of those principles to be observed in the various 
and many details of the problem. 

2. By making this information available as soon 
as possible for the various communities within 
the area in the hope that it may not only give them 
a realization of the difficulties to be overcome but 
may help them in the solving of their own local 
projects. 

3. By helping to acquaint each of the com- 
munities with what is being done along these lines 
by their neighbors, not only so that they may 
profit by good examples, but so that the plans of 
each of them may be coordinated. 
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;. As an unofficial body planning primarily for 
he benefit of the entire area, it is hoped that im- 
irtial judgment may be brought to bear upon 
blems involving several communities with 
vergent views. 
- By showing the essential relationship be- 
een traffic, transit and transportation, and be- 
veen these things and uses and bulk of buildings 
. part of the whole problem of distribution with- 
the metropolitan area. 
6 By careful study, and with the assistance of 
he best expert advice obtainable, to prepare a com- 
orehensive regional plan which would include a 
proper system of highway development and an 
effective and practical solution for the ever in- 
reasing highway congestion. 


¢1.000,000 per Day Estimated Congestion Cost 

[he report says that while no exact figures 
re available as to the cost of traffic congestion 
vithin the New York Region, some idea of the 
robable losses may be secured by comparison 
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with other communities where such estimates 
have been carefully made. 

In Worcester, Mass., data showing the de- 
lay to vehicles in passing through the business 
district were prepared, from which the cost of 
congestion was estimated at $35,000 a day. In 
Cincinnati, a study of the speed at which ve- 
hicles could traverse the central business dis- 
trict indicated that approximately $100,000 a 
day was the loss from congestion. In Chicago, 
the cost of permitting cars to park within the 
Loop District has been estimated at $200,000 
a day. After citing these investigations, the 
report adds: “Judged by the total amount of 
traffic in these various communities compared 
with New York, it would seem safe to estimate 
the cost of congestion in Manhattan Island at 
$500,000 per day, and the cost in the whole 
Region at approximately $1,000,000 a day.” 


First New York State Conference on Regional and City Planning 


HE practical importance of extending city 
planning to embrace larger areas than muni- 
cipal limits was given effective emphasis by 
he convening of the first New York State Con- 
ference on Regional and City Planning, held in 
Buffalo, June 9 and 10. To plan before the mis- 
chief has been done, to coordinate the plans of the 
large cities of the state, overwhelmed by problems 
congestion and transportation, with the plans 
the outlying districts, to deal comprehensively 
nd humanly with the problems of the state growth 
vere the underlying objects. It was the first time 
that private citizens representing small communi- 
ties and iarge cities from every part of the state 
had met with each other and with officials and 
technical experts to discuss problems of planning. 
\n important accomplishment of the conference 
vas the organization of a federation of planning 
gencies, called the New York State Federation 
Planning Boards. The following officers were 
ted: President, Richmond Moot, of the Sche- 
nectady City Planning Commission; Vice-Presi- 
Peter D. Kiernan, Albany, member of the 
mmission of Housing and Regional Planning; 
retary-Treasurer, George Gove, New York 
Bureau of Housing and Regional Planning. 
iddition, seven executive members were elected : 
Harry J. March, of the Buffalo City Planning 
mmittee; Edwin A. Fisher, of Rochester, Chair- 
of City Planning Section, American Society 
Civil Engineers; Edwin Styring, of the 
racuse Planning, Parks and Recreation Com- 
ion; Egbert Bagg, of the Utica City Plan- 
Commission; James G. Brennan, Albany, 
\ ty Engineer; Charles W. Leavitt, New York 
Chairman, Committee on City and Subur- 
Planning, State Association of Estate 
Is; Frederick A. Delano, Plan 
New York and Its Environs. 
e human elements in city and regional plan- 
were stressed by several of the speakers. 
neey J. Hamlin, President of the Buffalo 
Planning Association, said: “Planning does 
engage my interest because it’s a matter of 


ent 
{ 


_ 


Real 
Chairman, 


business, of city development from the economic 
point of view; it appeals to me because of the 
human factors involved. We plan for people, not 
for things.” Governor Smith, unable to be present 
in Buffalo, delivered his address to the delegates 
over the radio from the Executive Chambers in 
Albany. He said in part: “In the past we have 
approached the problems of city planning or state 
planning, in so far as we have approached them 
at all, as problems of industry. Our big cities 
have been developed as working places. Play- 
grounds are afterthoughts and always inadequate. 
It is as though man had been made to serve indus- 
try, and not industry to support man.” 

In his introductory speech, Clarence S. Stein, 
Chairman of the Commission of Housing and Re- 
gional Planning, emphasized the state-wide aspect 
of the new thought in planning. He said: 

“But even the best of our city plans come to 
an end at the city limits. Evils that experience has 
taught us to prevent in the planning of our cities 
are growing up just outside these same cities— 
on land that is almost certain to become part of 
these cities. The city may have spent much 
energy and money on zoning, on the development 
of street and transit plans, on a park system. It 
may, after many bitter experiences, finally have 
coordinated its plan—only to find that the plan 
leads nowhere outside its gates. Its road system 
may be unrelated to the roads and street layout 
of surrounding development; its transit lines may 
be congested by the satellite towns; though it may 
have adequately protected itself with good water, 
sanitary and fire systems and building and hous- 
ing codes against dangers to the health and safety 


of its citizens, these may all be endangered by 
the uncontrolled growth just outside the city 
limits. This is why we are beginning to talk about 


regional rather than city planning. 
individual house cannot stand by itself, but is 
dependent on the location of surrounding build 
ings for light, ventilation, privacy, sanitation and 
safety from each region the various 
satellite towns and suburbs are dependent upon 


Just as the 


fire, so in 
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the city, and it in its turn is dependent on them. 

“No city is master of its own destiny. It is 
dependent on the flow of food and material from 
other places, on transportation, on geographic influ- 
ences. Industry is generally not fed locally ; com- 
merce is dependent on the outside world and the 
connections with the outside world. The health 
of communities is interdependent. The disposal 
of the sewage of one locality may affect the health 
of other localities. The smoke or odors from the 
industries that make one town successful may 
blight the growth of a near-by district—as 
Bayonne has injured northern Staten Island. The 
water-supply of one city may be rendered useless 
by the carelessness or neglect of its neighbors. 
Open country outside the political borders of a 
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city may be the most desirable location for its 
larger playgrounds. 

“The development in cooperation of facilities of 
common usefulness by a number of localities leads 
to numerous economies. But such can only be per- 
manent if based on a plan that looks to future 
development.” 

The newly-organized State Federation of Plan- 
ning Boards will begin its practical work im- 
mediately in connection with The Buffalo-Niagara 
Frontier Region. A meeting will be held in the 
near future of officials of the municipalities in 
and around the region to determine upon a unified 
plan for molding its future growth, in the common 
interest of all who live in that important section 
of the state. 


Group Named to Organize Metropolitan Area for Detroit 


ERMANENT organization of a metropolitan 

area for southeastern Michigan was agreed 

to as being very desirable when delegates, 
semi-official in character, from more than a score 
of cities and towns surrounding Detroit, met May 
20 at the Detroit Board of Commerce. A com- 
mittee of seven was selected by the delegates to 
effect a permanent organization. 

In an article outlining the purpose of the pro- 
posed organization, The Detroiter says: 

“Those attending last week’s conference at the 
Board had been named as members of a perma- 
nent committee by the mayors and village presi- 
dents of communities adjacent to Detroit. This 
committee will organize itself and appoint sub- 
committees to draw up desirable legislation to be 
submitted to the next session of the State Legisla- 
ture and to take up the financing of public projects 
through the agency of metropolitan areas author- 
ized by such legislation. 

“When the committee has satisfied itself on a 


plan, it is the intention to enlist state-wide sup- 
port for it, so that the necessary authorization 
may be obtained from the State Legislature. 

“Most of those present were particularly inter- 
ested in finding a common solution for the prob- 
lem of insuring an adequate water-supply in the 
future for their fast-growing communities, and 
for sewage disposal. Cities throughout the state 
are facing similar problems, and it is believed that 
the metropolitan idea, which retains to each com- 
munity its political identity but provides for co- 
operation between several cities, villages, or town- 
ships, in building a common water plant or sew- 
age disposal system, will meet with ready support. 

“The communities nearer Detroit are also in- 
terested in the formation of port development dis- 
tricts and transportation districts. It is planned 
by the committee to draw up legislation which 
will enable communities to join together in form- 
ing metropolitan districts for such purposes as 
are of particular interest to them.” 


Helping Owners, Builders and Architects to Conform to Zoning 
and Building Ordinances 


N a pamphlet issued by the village of Lake 

Bluff, Ill., containing the text of its recently 

enacted zoning ordinance, a prominent page 
contains the following practical suggestions for 
the guidance of local owners, builders and archi- 
tects : 

“It is assumed that any property owner, con- 
tracting builder or architect intending to erect 
a residence, garage, apartment house or business 
building within the definitely zoned areas of the 
village of Lake Bluff purposes and intends to con- 
form in all ways possible with the village stand- 
ards and ideals, as well as complying with the 
strict letter of the law as interpreted in the va- 
rious ordinances covering details of building, 
plumbing, drainage, etc. 

“To make such conformity easy and simple, the 
following procedure is suggested: 

“1, Employ a registered architect to prepare 
preliminary ‘elevation’ sketches of the proposed 
building. 

“2. Submit these elevation sketches to the Vil- 
lage Clerk for the Plan Commision’s approval as 
to architectural design. 

“3. With the design approved, the architect 


and owner then proceed with confidence in the 
execution of detailed plans and specifications in 
harmony with the Village Building Code. 

“The state law makes it compulsory to employ 
a registered architect for any structure costing 
$7,5co or more. The erection of any building of 
lesser cost will be found to be much cheaper in 
the end, and possible conflict with building and 
zoning requirements will likewise be avoided, by 
the employment of a registered architect. 

“4. The plans and specifications thus prepared 
and approved bring (with the building license) a 
certificate of architectural approval by the Plan 
Commission, which tells your neighbors you are 
working with and for the good of the community 
as a whole. 

“It is a generally recognized fact that building 
under standardized codes in definitely zoned ter- 
ritories puts back of your investment permanent 
certainty of environment that stabilizes values 
which increase and do not decrease with the pass- 
ing years. Sound business judgment conforms 
and cooperates with these zoning and building 
standards, securing thereby protection for the 
future not possible in other ways.” 
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Hard Water and Water Softening 


By E. F. Badger 


Chemical Engineer, Michigan Department of Health 


UCH interest has recently arisen in the 

VI question of hard water and methods of 
softening. The fact that the waters of 
ichigan are, for the most part, compared 
th waters in many sections of the United 
States, excessively hard, makes the problem 
; practical economic importance. Municipal- 
ties, manufacturers, industrial concerns and 
dividuals are showing a growing apprecia- 

1 of the financial waste due to hard water, 

of the many advantages of employing 
me method of softening. 

\Vater is considered hard when it possesses 

perties which require a large amount of 

} to produce a lather. Hardness is a rela- 

term and so there is no strict dividing line 
tween a hard and a soft water. What might 
considered a hard water in some parts of 
the country would be considered soft in other 
localities. 

[he hardness of water is due to certain 
mineral solids in solution. Calcium (lime) 
nd magnesium (magnesia) salts are the prin- 
pal compounds which cause hardness. 


Effects of Hardness 

he effects of hard water are quite gen- 
rally known. The large quantities of soap 
necessary to produce a lather and the deposits 
which occur in teakettles are familiar to the 
isekeeper. The hard boiler scale forma- 
is well known to men who operate steam 
Aside from the large quantities of 
required by hard water, the greasy scum 
h is deposited by the soap on wash-bowls 
athtubs is very annoying and makes 
ing difficult. This scum also tends to 
« the pores of the skin, preventing proper 
sing. The effects upon laundry work are 
vident. The soap compounds (stearates 
me and magnesia) deposit in the pores of 
loth and make the clothes look dirty 
ell as having a tendency to rot them. 
soaps and washing compounds are 
used to overcome the hardness of water 
ese may contain substances which will 

ruin all but the toughest fabrics. 
disadvantages in the use of hard water 
iler purposes are many. These include 
ss in labor, in repairs (a considerable 
' loss when interruption of boiler ser- 
considered), in fuel (more fuel is re- 


quired when scale is present, and the loss of 
heat increases as the thickness of scale in- 
creases), and in the lessening of the life of 
the boiler (overheating at some points in the 
boiler because of varying thickness of scale 
will weaken it through the unequal expansion 
and contraction of the metal). This may also 
bring about deteriorations resulting in the 
explosion of the boiler. Hardness may also 
affect many industrial processes, particularly 
dyeing, bleaching and tanning. 


Cost of Hard Water 

Professor George C. Whipple of Harvard 
University, in his book, “The Value of Pure 
Water,” gives a table showing the relation 
between the hardness of water and the amount 
of soap required to soften it. Professor 
Whipple states: “It was found that one pound 
of the average soap would soften 167 gallons 
of water which had a hardness of 20 parts 
per million. This is equivalent to about three 
tons of soap per million gallons. It was also 
found that for every increase of one part per 
million of hardness the cost of the soap in- 
creases $10 per million gallons of water com- 
pletely softened.” 

Taking the figures of Professor Whipple, 
the cost of soap per million gallons equals 10 
times the hardness in parts per million, which 
would make the cost of soap required to re- 
duce the hardness of water having 100 parts 
per million, $1,000. 

While it is true that only a relatively small 
proportion of the water used by a community 
is softened by soap, the cost of soap is never- 
theless enormous to the community where 
hard water is used, when one considers that 
many Michigan waters contain 300 or more 
parts per million of hardness. 

Some idea can be obtained of the cost to a 
community due to the necessity of the instal- 
lation of cisterns and extra plumbing and the 
maintenance of this equipment. 

Let us assume a municipality of 20,000 peo- 
ple and let us consider 5 to a family. If the 
water is as hard as 350 parts per million, the 
greater percentage of these 4,000 families will 
have cisterns. Taking a conservative figure 
of $200 for installation of a cistern and extra 
plumbing, and assuming that only one-half 
the number of families have cisterns, the 
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initial cost to a community will be $400,000. 
Assuming that 10 per cent a year would cover 
depreciation, interest, and maintenance, this 
would mean an annual charge of $40,000 to a 
community, to which must Le added the cost 
of extra soap used by those not having cis- 
terns. 


Cost of Water Softening 

The cost of softening water depends upon 
many factors, but the cost of chemicals is one 
of the largest items of expense. The amount 
of chemicals necessary to secure the desired 
reduction in hardness will depend upon the 
chemical content of the water. The expense 
will be greater with a water having perma- 
nent hardness which must be removed than 
with one where temporary hardness removal 
will produce a satisfactory water. This is due 
to the difference in cost of lime and soda ash. 
the latter costing about three times as much 
as the former. The hardness of Michigan 
waters is largely temporary, and on that ac- 
count relatively small amounts, if any, of 
soda ash will have to be used with many of 
our waters. 


Grand Rapids, in the purification of Grand 
River water, uses lime for softening the water 
in conjunction with alum for water purifica- 
tion. For the year 1922 the average hardness 
for the river water was 218 and of the filtered 
water was 128 after the use on an average of 
6.2 grains of lime to each gallon of water. 
The cost of lime, including freight charges, 
was $12.21 per ton, making the cost of lime 
for softening a little more than $5 per million 
gallons of water softened. In comparing the 
cost of water softening with lime and soda ash 
and with “Permutit,’”’ Charles P. Hoover states 


in the Ohio Public Heaith Journal, Ohio 
Board of Health, August, 1915: “At the 
Columbus water softening and _ purification 


plant during the year 1912 the hardness of 
Scioto River water was reduced from 222 
parts per million to 79 parts per million. The 
cost of lime and soda necessary to accomplish 
this was $6.54 per million gallons, which 
would figure $4.57 per million gallons for the 
removal of 100 parts per million of hardness. 
The cost by the “Permutit” process for remov- 
ing 100 parts per million of hardness would 
be $8.61.” These “Permutit” figures are based 
upon experiments made by Mr. Hoover and 
are computed using the cost of salt at Colum- 
bus, which was at that time $3.50 a ton. 


999 


From these examples, some idea of the cost 
of chemicals for 
gained, 


softening water can be 
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Origin of Hardness 

The sun is constantly evaporating large 
volumes of water from the surface of the 
earth. This evaporated water reappears on 
the land and water surfaces in the form of 
rain or snow. The part of the rain or snow 
which is not evaporated from the soil or taken 
up by the plant roots either flows over the 
ground to the nearest watercourse or perco- 
lates through the soil. 


In its passage through the air, water ac- 
quires certain chemical constitutents which 
are present in the air. These include nitrogen, 
oxygen and carbonic acid. The amount of 
chemical constituents absorbed by the water 
in this manner is relatively small compared to 
that which it acquires in its passage through 
the soil and rock strata. Rain-water is there- 
fore a soft water. 


In its passage through the soil, water ab- 
sorbs additional carbonic acid and traces of 
other acids from decaying vegetable matter 
and from the excretions of plant roots. This 
acidity which the water then possesses greatly 
increases its power to dissolve mineral sub- 
stances. Again, in its passage through the 
the water loses much of the dissolved 
oxygen which it acquired in passing through 
the air and for this reason certain substances 
such as iron compounds, which would other- 
wise be oxidized and rendered insoluble, be- 
come soluble. 


After passing through the soil and subsoil, 
the water comes in contact with various rock 
strata. These include limestone (calcium car- 
bonate), dolemite (calcium and magnesium 
carbonate), sandstone and shales, as well as 
beds of chlorides of sodium (common salt), 
calcium and magnesium, and beds of calcium 
sulfate (gypsum). B-reason of the carbonic 
acid in the water, the lime and magnesium 
carbonates of the limestone and dolemite go 
into solution in the form of bicarbonates. 
Water coming in contact with the chlorides 
and sulfates dissolves these substances also. 

The hardness caused by the bicarbonates is 
called temporary, as these solids will precipi- 
tate or settle out on boiling in an open vessel or 
when the water is treated with hydrated lime. 
The hardness caused by sulfates and chlorides 
is called permanent. These will not precipi- 
tate out when water is boiled in an open vessel 
or by the addition of hydrated lime, but when 
boiled under pressure at a temperature of 
about 250° F., calcium sulfate becomes in- 
soluble and will deposit as a hard scale upon 
the inside walls of the boiler especially when 
mixed with magnesia and silica. 


soil 
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Water Softening 
\ny method which removes calcium and 


agnesium salts from solution is called water 
oftening. The most common method, and the 
é used by municipalities, is the lime-soda 
rocess. Hydrated lime and soda ash are 
ced. The hydrated lime enters into a chem- 
al reaction with the bicarbonates in the 
vater, and compounds of calcium and mag- 
nesium settle out. There is one feature of this 
reaction which should be noted, namely, that 
the lime added to effect the precipitation of 
ne and magnesia is itself precipitated out if 
.\dded in proper amounts. This explains why 
he addition of hydrated lime to the water to 
treated does not increase its hardness but 
lecreases it. As the sulfates and chlorides 
re not affected by the use of hydrated lime, 
some other substance must be added to remove 
the lime and magnesia from these compounds. 
Soda ash is used for this purpose. 
With the use of soda ash the calcium and 
.gnesium of the sulfates and chlorides be- 
me replaced by sodium, and the sodium com- 
pounds remain in solution while calcium and 
magnesium carbonates settle out. The sodium 
In the 
ftening of large volumes of water it is nec- 
essary to have a proper proportion and a 
thorough mixing of the chemicals with the 
water and also to have a proper time period 
r chemical reaction to take place. The tem- 
erature of the water is also an important 
ctor in the operation. 


compounds do not produce hardness. 


For many reasons no 
empt is made to reduce the hardness by the 
lime-soda method below a certain point. With 
\lichigan waters it is believed that a water 
th a residual hardness of 100 parts per mil- 
or slightly less after treatment will be 
erally satisfactory for domestic purposes. 
nother method for softening water might 
mentioned, as it is a method used particu- 

by some industrial concerns. 
he process involves the use of natural or 
ficial zeolites (zeolites are complex sili- 
). The chemistry of softening with zeo- 
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lites is based upon the exchange of the cal- 
cium and magnesium bases in the water with 
the sodium of the zeolite. After a time the 
sodium of the zeolite becomes exhausted and it 
is necessary to recharge or rejuvenate the zeo- 
lite. This is done by using common salt solu- 
tion (generally 10 per cent solution sodium 
chloride) and allowing the brine to stand in 
contact with the spent zeolite. 
nation of the zeolite, the excess brine is drawn 
off and the zeolite washed, thus making it 


After rejuve- 


again ready for use. 

Zero hardness obtained by this 
method of softening, which makes it useful 
to adopt in many industries, particularly in 
laundries, textile mills and dye-works. Resi- 
dences are often equipped with small water 
softeners, which appear under different trade 
names, such as “Permutit” and “Refinite.” 
Many of these commercial softeners are of 
the zeolite type. 


can be 


The advantage of these in- 
stallations is that cisterns and pumping equip- 
ment necessary for the use of rain-water can 
be done away with, as well as that the use of 
hard water for many household purposes can 
be avoided. 
Conclusions 

Some of the effects and the costs of hard 
water have been pointed out and figures have 
been given showing the cost of chemicals re- 
quired to reduce 100 parts of hardness in water 
at Columbus and 90 parts in water at Grand 
Rapids. Examples have also been given show- 
ing the cost of soap and the approximate 
initial and yearly cost of maintaining cisterns 
and extra plumbing for rain-water where the 
municipal water is excessively hard. Another 
point which should be emphasized is the great 
cost to various 
hard 


industries in many ways by 


having water. Many municipalities 
should seriously consider the installation of a 
central water-softening plant. Such a plant 
would unquestionably effect a great saving to 
the citizens and the industries. 
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One Fire Each Year for Every Twenty-One Public Garages 


R | losses in public garages and the causes 
| these losses are discussed in the leading 
I Safeguarding America Against 
or April, 1924 The extent of these losses 
ughout the United States is indicated by the 
ing paragraph 
Xeliable statistics place the number of public 
ages in the United States at exactly 49,156. 
m January 1, 1918, to December 31, 1922, fire 
‘ses occurred among them amounting to $10,- 
3 on buildings and equipment and such 
accessories as customarily are carried 


irticie in 


KS oO! 


by garages. This loss grew out of 11,519 sepa- 
rate claims for insurance. With an average num- 
ber of claims per annum of 2,304 it will be noted 
that out of every twenty-one garages one 
fers more or less severely from fire 


suf- 
every year; 
or, to put it in another way, one public garage is, 
on the average, visited by the flames every three 
hours—a high ratio of burning, even in America. 

Here is a problem which obviously needs more 
consideration than it is receiving from city coun- 
cils and fire departments, as well as from the 
garage owners themselves. 
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Testing Rubber Street Pavement 


Two Sections Laid at Heavy-Traffic Points in Boston to Determine Serviceability 








HE first section of rubber 
street pavement in the 


East was laid on May 7 
and the second section on May 
14 on Northern Avenue, in Bos- 
ton, Mass., near the center of 
the drawbridge, where it is esti- 
mated that the most severe 
horse-drawn vehicle and motor 
truck conditions exist. At this 
point approximately 1,000 ve- 
hicles pass each hour in each 
direction. The first rubber 
block was laid by Joseph A. 








Rourke, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works of Boston, the sec- 
ond block by Clarence Wright, President of 
the Wright Rubber Products Company, Ra- 
cine, Wis., and the third block by Day Baker, 
Chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Massachusetts Automobile Dealer and Garage 
Association, who for the past three years has 
been urging the use of rubber for street and 
bridge pavement. 

The rubber pavement laid on the Northern 
Avenue bridge consists of blocks 6 by 12 
inches and 1 inch thick. The great difficulty 
in the way of the success of rubber block pave- 
ment has been the inability to keep the blocks 
down and to prevent them from creeping. 
Cementing to the foundation did not seem to 
accomplish the desired result. The Wright 
rubber paving blocks are constructed with 
two semicircular flaps on one side and one 
flap on one end of the base of the block, 
which fit into corresponding recesses in the 
base of the adjoining block. Spikes are driven 
through holes in the flaps into the bridge floor- 





NEW RUBBER BLOCK PAVING ON BRIDGE IN BOSTON, MASS. 


ing, or the special device used for concrete 
road foundations. The blocks are laid in hot 
rubberized cement, uniting the blocks and 
holding them to the foundation, making a 
water-tight roadway over the street or bridge 
foundation. 

The speed and accuracy with which this 
rubber pavement can be laid was exemplified 
by a crew of four bridge mechanics, a cement 
pourer, a cement layer, a paving block placer 
and a spiker, who laid the first hundred at a 
rate of 60 square feet per hour. 

These sections of rubber pavement have 
shown no scratches or marks from horseshoe 
calks or the heavy steel tires of the drays using 
this bridge. As the horses and vehicles pass 
over the rubber-paved section, the lack of noise 
is at once appreciated, thus showing the de- 
sirability of this class of pavement for streets 
around hospitals, particular residences and 
high-class office buildings, as well as near 
schoolhouses. 


Water-Works Improvements in Denver 


HE Board of Water Commissioners of 
Denver, Colo., have assured the taxpayers 
that although the charter amendment and 
ordinance authorizing the 1923 series of municipal 
water bonds provided for a tax levy to pay in- 
terest and establish a sinking fund for retirement, 
the Board has obligated itself by resolution to 
pay both interest and principal from the earnings 
of the plant. The number of new taps for 1923 
is 2,863, a gain of 24 over the number for 1922. 
The total number of taps on December 31, 1923, 
was 55,509. 
Work has been started in relining the Ashland 
reservoir at a cost of $100,000. Plans are being 
prepared for the 66-inch conduit from Marston 


Lake to West Alameda and Federal Boulevard 
and contracts have been let for the constructio: 
of a 66-inch Douglas fir-stave raw-water conduit 
from Kassler to Marston Lake, a distance of mor: 
than 10 miles. Contracts let for this work totaled 
760,842.59. A contract has also been let for th: 
construction of 20,330 feet of 54-inch reinforced 
concrete conduit from Massey Hill to Wynetka at 
a total cost of $416,765. This is a continuation 
of the line built two years ago from the filte: 
beds at Kassler to Massey Hill and when com- 
pleted will carry 50,000,000 gallons per day and 
replace the old wood lines Nos. 1 and 3, whic! 
have ceased to be serviceable. Nearly one millic: 
dollars has been spent on new equipment. 
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3uilding Public Works by Force Account 


\ Review of the Experience of Dayton, Ohio, Published in the Dayton Municipal Review 
By Ivan E. Houk 


Formerly City Engineer, Dayton, Ohio 


HE experience of Dayton, Ohio, in build- 
E ing public works by force account has 
shown that such methods are often, 
iough not always, advisable. In general, 
ich methods have been found economical in 
mes of unemployment, when first-class fore- 
en and efficient labor are plentiful at rea- 
nable prices; in cases of comparatively small 
bs of ordinary nature where the costs of 
rganization and preliminary preparations 
re relatively large proportions of the total 
st: at times when the city has idle equip- 
‘ent suited to the work in question; and in 
instances where the contractors have com- 
ined with the intention of controlling con- 
struction costs. 
Force account methods have certain ad- 
intages over eontract methods. Probably 
he most important of these are the possibili- 
* ties of starting the work before the plans are 
completed, and of making changes in the plans 
is the work progresses without the necessity 
of being called upon to combat unreasonable 
claims for extras. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that contract methods sometimes have 
certain advantages over force account meth- 
For instance, contractors do sometimes 
evade the eight-hour law where municipalities 
cannot. In the.summer of 1923, when consid- 
erable construction work was under way in 
Dayton, the city had trouble in securing satis- 
factory common labor, because the best men 
referred to work for contractors where they 
suld put in ten hours a day rather than eight. 
hen again, private companies are not ham- 
pered by governmental “red tape” as munici- 
palities are. Conditions regarding availability 
f suitable equipment may be reversed. Con- 
tractors may have idle machinery adapted to 
the work in question when the city-owned 
equipment is busy, or when the city does not 
wn suitable equipment. The contractors may 
'e short of work and anxious to secure con- 
racts in order to keep their organizations to- 
ther. On such occasions Dayton has 
varded grading jobs at rock-bottom prices— 
rices which could not possibly have been low- 
red by force account methods. 
Since the adoption of the commission-man- 
‘' form of government, which followed 
rtly after the 1913 flood, considerable work 





has been done by force account methods. In 
the city’s charter are sections which give to 
the Director of Public Service the right, sub- 
ject to the approval of the City Commission 
and to the conditions laid down by ordinance, 
to construct public works by the direct pur- 
chase of supplies and materials and the direct 
employment of labor, or, in other words, by 
force account. During recent years this right 
has been exercised whenever and wherever the 
character of the work or the existing labor 
and contract conditions showed such _pro- 
cedure to be justified. Of the million-and-a- 
half-dollars’ worth of work executed in 1922 
and 1923, approximately 25 per cent was car- 
ried on by force account. Since the close of 
the World War, practically all the new sewer 
installations have been made by force account, 
because the contractors, apparently. in a com- 
bined effort to maintain high construction 
costs, refused to submit bids within the engi- 
neer’s estimates after the estimates had been 
reduced in accordance with the reductions in 
labor and material prices. In addition to the 
sewer work, which included the building of 
two sanitary relief sewer-mains, the force ac- 
count activities during the last two years in- 
cluded a considerable amount of street pave- 
ment resurfacing with sheet asphalt; the lay- 
ing of some sheet asphalt surfaces on new 
pavements, the bases of which had been built 
by contract; the laying of some new brick 
pavements; the construction of a few rein- 
forced concrete culverts in the old Miami and 
Erie Canal; and the building of the founda- 
tion structure for a new sewage pumping- 
station. 


Examples of Force Account Construction 


A good part of the above-mentioned im- 
provements was begun in the fall of 1921 and 
carried on during the following winter months 
when the unemployment situation was worst, 
primarily with the view of providing work 
for the needy, believing it better policy to pro- 
vide work than charity. It developed, how- 
ever, in the case of culverts especially, that 
considerable money could be saved the tax- 
payers by doing the work at that time. For 


instance, construction companies, because of 
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the lack of work, were glad to lend the city 
their best foremen at their regular straight- 
time rates. They were also glad to rent their 
equipment to the city at reasonable prices. 
Sufficient and efficient first-class common labor 
was obtained at fair prices, and common labor 
at 35 cents an hour was used in placing the 
steel. Consequently, the city was able to build 
culverts at approximately two-thirds of the 
estimated costs. The Stewart Street Culvert, 
near the National Cash Register plant, which 
may be mentioned as a typical case, was built 
at a total cost of $12,359.84, a saving of 
$6,787.08 over the original estimate of $19,- 
146.92. Of course, we have no way of know- 
ing what the cost would have been if the job 
had been done by contract, since the work was 
not advertised for bids. It is pretty safe to 
assume, however, that the contract cost would 
have exceeded the actual cost. In 1919 the 
Germantown sewage pumping-station was 
built at a total cost of $13,687.70, by force 
account, including machinery and equipment, 
a saving of $6,500 over the engineer’s esti- 
mate. This job had been advertised several 
times, and the bids received varied from $32,- 
000 to $36,000. 

While the sewers were built at costs within 
the estimates in practically all cases, the sav- 
ings in the work done during the unemploy- 
ment crisis were not so great as in the. case of 
the culverts, or as in the case of the earlier or 
more recent sewer work. There were two 
causes primarily responsible for this, both of 
which hinged on the labor situation. One 
was that in order to furnish some work to as 
many men as possible, new gangs were put on 
each week, keeping only a few of the best men 
on each job to serve as a nucleus for the new 
gang. Thus the foremen were handicapped 
in a way, in that they were continuously 
breaking in new men. About the time the 
men became accustomed to the job so that 
they could work efficiently, they were laid off 
and new men put on in their places. The 
other cause was that practically all of the 
work was done by hand instead of by ma- 
chinery—even the mixing of the concrete in 
some instances. In the more recent sewer 
work, as well as in that carried on betore the 
business depression, when labor was scarce 
instead of plentiful, Keystone diggers, trench- 
ing machines, concrete mixers and other types 
of machinery were used whenever possible. 
Consequently, the costs were kept proportion- 
ately smaller and the savings over the esti- 
mates made correspondingly larger. In 1921 
the city laid 7,322.3 lineal feet of storm sewer, 
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by force account, at a total cost of $30,646.88 
a figure $9,462.81 less than the engineer’s esti- 
mates. Included in this total was the Brook- 
lyn Avenue sewer, which was advertised for 
bids to be opened February 14, and for which 
no bids were received. It was built by force 
account at a cost of $14,821.90, a saving of 
$2,682.60 over the estimate. Many similar 
cases might be mentioned. 

In the case of the sewer work, competitio: 
among foremen, as well as full information 
regarding the progress on the various jobs 
and, consequently, knowledge regarding the 
abilities and efficiencies of the foremen, was 
obtained by a system of weekly reports. ‘These 
were prepared by the engineer in charge of 
the sewer work, and showed the total amount 
of work completed to date, the estimated cost 
of it, the actual cost, and the accumulated bal- 
ance or deficit. When the time came to reduce 
forces, these reports furnished a conclusive 
basis for action. 

Minor sewer installations, such as are being 
continually required in cities of appreciable 
size, constitute a class of work which prob- 
ably should be done by force account in all in- 
stances. These jobs are really of a mainte- 
nance nature, and should be handled by sewer 
gangs, organized and operated in much the 
same manner as the maintenance crews. 
Similar gangs may be kept busy on the larger 
sewer jobs. as has been done in Dayton dur- 
ing the last few years; but there may be many 
instances where it is more advisable to do such 
work by contract. Minor street paving jobs 
might also be economically handled by force 
account methods, especially those of sheet as- 
phalt construction. Most cities of appreciable 
size own asphalt plants for use in repair work, 
whereas paving contractors, unless they are 
specializing in asphalt work, seldom own such 
equipment. The plants and crews used on 
the municipal repair work may also be used on 
new construction. 

Dayton began resurfacing her worn-out 
brick pavements with sheet asphalt about four 
years ago, doing the work by force account 
and using the asphalt repair gangs during 
spare times. Streets carrying car-tracks were 
resurfaced on the shoulders with courses vary- 
ing from 0 to about an inch in thickness, aver- 
aging about half an inch, at a cost of about 
49 cents a square yard, exclusive of overhead. 
Other streets were resurfaced with courses 
varying from 0 to 3 inches in depth, averaging 
about 2 inches, at a cost of about &5 cents a 
square yard, exclusive of overhead. No work 
of this nature was done by contract; conise- 
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ouently, no direct comparison of costs by the 
two methods is possible. However, a few 3- 
‘nch courses, on new pavements, the basis of 
vhich had been laid by contract, were laid at 

cost slightly less than $1.40 a square yard, 
<clusive of overhead, at a time when asphalt 

ving companies were getting $1.90 for simi- 

.r work. Of course, the latter figure had to 
over overhead as well as other charges. 

hese jobs were not advertised for bids, be- 
cause they were too small to warrant the 
bringing of a plant to Dayton. Dayton’s as- 
halt work has been handicapped in the past 

\ the limitations of the plant, a rather ancient 
type with a capacity of only about 500 yards a 
lay. A new plant, with a capacity of 1,250 
-ards a day, was purchased last year, so that 
better work can be done in the future. 

Thus far, Dayton has not found it neces- 
sary or advisable to do much new street im- 
provement work by force account; except, of 
course, the comparatively small jobs, which, 
like the sewer installations, are really of a 
maintenance nature, and can be handled by 
the maintenance crews. Satisfactory com- 
petitive bidding, resulting in fair contract 
prices, has usually been obtained in the case 
of new street work. Force account methods 
have been used in a few instances where the 
legislation, started during the period of rising 
prices, did not. provide sufficient funds. In 
such cases it was considered better policy to 
do the work by force account rather than by 
contract. Foree account methods were also 
used in a few instances after the war, on jobs 
from which no bids could be obtained. Klee 
Court, a small brick paving job, the cost of 
vhich has been estimated at $12,463.50, in 
\pril, 1918, was paved by force account in the 
fall of 1921, at a cost of $9,625.18, a saving of 
$2,837.82, or about 23 per cent of the estimate. 

part of this saving, however, probably about 
sso0, was due to laying the brick flatwise in- 
tead of 4 inches deep, as it is generally laid 

Dayton. This job was advertised in the 
pring of 1919, but no bids were received. Of 

urse, there was a considerable reduction in 
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costs between the spring of 1919 and the fall 
of 1921. 

Force account work in Dayton has not, thus 
far, been hampered by civil service regulations. 
While the Civil Service Commission has the 
authority, under the charter, to supervise the 
employment of all classes of day labor, the 
members of the Commission, in their willing- 
ness to cooperate with the other divisions of 
the city government to the end that the con- 
struction work be prosecuted most economi- 
cally, have not rigidly exercised this authority. 
They have felt, as have also the engineers, that 
as far as common labor is concerned, the hir- 
ing, and especially the firing, had better be 
handled entirely by the foremen on the jobs. 

There are also, undoubtedly, times when re- 
liable contractors are exceedingly anxious for 
work; times when they will bid rock-bottom 
prices in order to obtain it. As long as private 
jobs are done by contract, we shall have con- 
tractors; and as long as we have contractors, 
there will be times when they are unusually 
anxious for work. Such times are good 
times to advertise work, 


Applicability 

Each job of appreciable magnitude should 
be studied individually, and all the various af- 
fecting conditions given proper consideration 
before deciding which method to use. Prob- 
ably more public work should be constructed 
by force account in the future than has been 
so ‘built in the past. The increase in such ac- 
tivities, however, should be made when and 
where careful business judgment shows such 
procedure to be justified, not merely based on 
a general recommendation that such methods 
be used in public works construction. As far 
as municipalities are concerned at the present 
time, it is only on the comparatively small 
jobs of ordinary nature, such as the small 
sewer and paving jobs, which are really main- 
tenance matters and which can be handled by 
the maintenance crews in connection with 
their routine work, that force account methods 
can be considered invariably advisable. 


Dust-Laying in Fitchburg, Mass. 


UST-LAYING in Fitchburg, Mass., in the 
last four years has been with oil instead of 

_ water, and as no complaint has been re- 
ed from taxpayers or property owners be- 

e of the change, it has been assumed that 
results, so far as the abutters are concerned, 
lhe use of oil instead of water has been 

t assistance in keeping the earth and gravel 

s in good condition, according to David A. 


rea 


+ 
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least as satisfactory as when water was” 


Hartwell, Commissioner of Public Works. Oil 
is not used on paved or macadam streets, but 
special effort is made to keep such streets so clean 
that no complaint will be occasioned by dust when 
the wind velocity is great. The quantity of oil 
used in 1922, the last year for which a report 
is available, was 12 tank cars containing 116,- 
558 gallons. The price paid was $0.051 per gal- 
lon, which was the lowest price paid in any recent 
year. 
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County Board of Education Busses Oper- 
ated by High School Students 

3IRMINGHAM, ALa.—lIn building up the system 
of consolidated rural schools now successfully 
established in Jefferson County, the County Board 
of Education has recognized the importance of 
providing adequate transportation facilities for the 
pupils. 

When the program of consolidated schools was 
undertaken in this county several years ago, the 
first step was the construction and equipment of 
schools of modern type, giving the children of the 
rural districts advantages in public school educa- 
tion equal to those offered by the cities. The next 
step was to arrange for the free transportation 
of the children to and from school. This was at 
first handled by letting contracts to outside parties, 
but it was later decided to purchase and operate 
our own busses. Experience has proved this 
method to be a much more satisfactory one, in 
that we can at any time change the bus routes 
and increase or decrease the bus service as neces- 
sity demands, without trouble or extra expense. 

When the resolution was made by the Board of 
Education to own and operate its own busses, a 
fleet of twenty-five White busses, Model 15, were 
acquired. They have proved very economical and 
reliable; we have had practically no tardy pupils 
among those who use them. 

At the present time about 1,200 children are 
transported daily in this county, and in order to do 
this some busses are required to make two trips 
daily. The drivers are selected from the high 
school male students recommended by the school 
principals. They are paid a small monthly 
salary for this service, and they are very anxious 
to make good. The parents of the children are 
more than pleased with the system, and many re- 
quests have been received for more busses oper- 
ated by the Board of Education in sections where 








some of the routes are still operated by contracto 

The saving effected by the elimination of « 
tract charges for bus transportation will, it 
believed, cover the cost of the busses within 
period of four or five years, and the machi: 
will still be fit for many more erg of service 


A G. HEWITT, 
Chief Clerk, Jefferson County Board of Education 
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Studying the Requirements of a Munic- 
ipal Transportation System 

RockrorD, Itt.—On December 23, 1923, a reso- 
lution was adopted by the City Council of Rock- 
ford, instructing the Mayor to appoint a special 
committee consisting of himself and four others, 
to investigate and prepare a proposal for a public ly 
operated transportation system, and _ stipulati ing 
that a complete report of said committee should be 
submitted to the City Council before any action 
would be taken in a twenty-year franchise ordi- 
nance then pending to the local traction company. 

The report of this committee was published in 
May, 1924, in pamphlet form and is available for 
any reader of THe AmMerIcAN City who may re- 
quest a copy. It contains information gathered by 
the committee regarding the transportation systems 
in forty-seven cities of from 40,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation. The conclusions of the committee, so far 
as the local situation is concerned, are as follows: 

“Your committee is willing to grant that cities 
having an efficient street railway system are as 
well off as they could be with an exclusive bus 
system, but cities which, like Rockford, lack an 
up-to-date street railway system, could make no 
mistake in insisting upon a change. We hold that 
a contract between a city and a private utility 
should be as binding and sacred as a contract be- 
tween men. This condition has not prevailed in 
the past. That has been one of our most difficult 
problems, when as a matter of fact it should have 
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ONE OF THE CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS IN JEFFERSON COUNTY, ALA., SHOWING PART OF 
THE FLEET OF MOTOR BUSSES USED FOR TRANSPORTING SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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been no problem at all. When contracts with cor- 
porations or individuals are broken, means may be 
found whereby they may be enforced. Such has 
not been the case in connection with the operation 
of privately owned public utilities, and until such 
time as our Legislature sees fit to enact such laws 
as will permit the cities of the state to settle its 
own difficulties and to solve its own problems, then 
the only means of protection that we have left is 
to refuse to become a party to long-term fran- 
chises. 

“Concerning municipal ownership and operation 
of the transportation system, or the leasing thereof, 
your committee would report that no lease be con- 
sidered, and that the matter of a municipally 
owned system be investigated further. Your com- 
mittee feels, however, that municipal ownership 
is the only means of solving the transportation 
problem, but that the time is not yet ripe for em- 
barking upon such an undertaking, for the follow- 
ing reason: 

“That the present state laws are detrimental to 
the successful and practical financing and opera- 
tion of such an activity. Further, we feel it would 
be a mistake to take over the company’s property 
in its present condition. 

“Your committee is convinced that the public 
would loyally support a municipal transportation 
system, this in view of the fact that every citizen 
would be a partner in the enterprise and conse- 
quently a booster for its success instead of being 
hostile to the utility as is the case at this time. 
We hold that what is of necessity a monopoly, 
should be a public monopoly, and operated solely 
for public convenience and service. 

J. H. HALLSTROM, Mayor. 


Milk Must Be Served in Individual 
Containers in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt.—In accordance with an order re- 
cently issued by the Department of Health of Chi- 
cago, all milk sold to the public by restaurants and 
other eating-places in this city must be served to 
the patrons trom the original containers, bottles, 
or receptacles of a similar character, instead of 
dipping, pouring or serving from ordinary urns 
as heretofore. One exception to this rule has been 
made, however, in the case of certain large restau- 
rateurs who have been permitted to dispense milk 
with the aid of certain appliances that result in 
milk of the proper butter-fat content when served 
and that permit of being easily cleaned. 

The Department of Health has for several years 
been collecting samples of milk as served in glasses 
to patrons of eating-places, and in tests made dur- 
ing the past year in the Department’s laboratory 
t was found that every third glass of milk sold 

the city was below the standard butter-fat con- 
tent of 3 per cent, which was in violation of the 
Chicago ordinance. After a thorough investiga- 
tion of the situation in this city, and a study of 
the methods in practice in twelve of the largest 

ities of the United States as set forth in replies 
0 a questionnaire sent out to health departments 

{ these cities, it was decided to enforce this order 
rohibiting the dispensing of milk through ordi- 

iry urns, pouring cans, etc., and the skimming 

cream from milk before it is sold. Therefore, 
ilk is now being sold in individual half-pint bot- 

s or by means of' specially constructed urns. In 

da fountains where malted milk is sold, the milk 

handled in quart bottles. 
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The proprietors of various establishments with 
whom the Department has conferred regarding 
the matter, have offered their cooperation, and it 
is believed that within a very short time milk of 
legal butter-fat content and bacteriologic standard 
will be sold throughout the city. 

HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M. D., 

Commissioner of Health, 


County Firemen’s Association Conducts 
Fire Prevention Contest 

Oxrorp, N. Y.—To awaken an interest in the 
need for fire prevention in Chenango County, and 
especialiy on the part of the farmers and small- 
town inhabitants who suffer the greatest loss 
from fire in this section, the Chenango County 
Firemen’s Association recently conducted a fire 
prevention essay contest among the public school 
pupils of the county. The contestants were di- 
vided into three groups—pupils in high schools, in 
grades below the high school, and in district 
schools, and a first prize of $10 and a second prize 
of $5 were awarded to the winners in each group. 

To assist the pupils in the preparation of their 
essays, arrangements were made by the Associa- 
tion to furnish speakers on the subject of fire pre- 
vention to any school in the county upon applica- 
tion. In announcing the rules for the contest, the 
committee in charge stated that the essays would 
be judged primarily from the standpoint of the 
practical suggestions offered for the prevention of 
fires in homes, premises, schools and churches. 
From the papers submitted it was apparent that 
the pupils had devoted a great deal of time and 
thought to the subject, and it is expected that 
this effort on the part of the Association will result 


in a noteworthy reduction in the fire loss in 
Chenango County this year. 
First Prize Essay 1n THE Hicu Scnoot Group 


(By Fanny E. Nelson, Smithville Union School) 


The need for better fire prevention is increasing daily. 
Each year finds more property destroyed and more lives 
lost by fire. The chief causes are carelessness and neg- 
lect. 

Fires in the community could he decreased by the in- 
stallation of electricity, properly wired. Precautions taken 
in each home, store, and public building play a large part 
in fire prevention. The most common causes are chim- 
neys and stove-pipes. These become dirty and defective 
and are neglected. Those which are not used during the 
summer should be inspected and cleaned before a fire is 
started. Stoves should be placed at least two feet from 
the wall; if not, tin or asbestos should be put behind 
them. Furnaces should be surrounded on all sides, except 
the front, by tin and should not come directly. under 
stairways or near anything combustible. Rubbish should 
be burned at some distance from buildings, on the opposite 
side from which the wind blows. Smoking in barns and 
garages should be forbidden, for the oil and chaff are 
easily inflammable. Lightning rods are a sure protection 
against lightning, if prope-ly wired; otherwise they serve 
only to draw electricity. Some examples of carelessness 
in the home are as follows: the dumping of ashes in 
wooden boxes; drying things too near the stove; placing 
matches where children and mice can reach them: and 
the burning of candles on Christmas trees, in windows, 
and on tables. 

Some means of saving life and property in the commu- 
nity are: a fire district with a fire company and equip- 
ment; fire escapes on public buildings of more than one 
story; fire drill in schools; fire extinguishers in all build- 
ings; lightning arrestors on telephones; more than one 
exit to public buildings; wire fences not attached to 
buildings; and avoiding the storing of combustible things, 
gasoline, wet hay and grain, and the like, in barns. 

If fire prevention was practiced in all homes and com- 
munities, expenses would be lessened and lives saved. 


SAMUEL S. HALE, 
Chairman, Committee on Fire Prevention Essay Con- 
test, Chenango County Firemen’s Association. 
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Shreveport Recreation Department 
Has Developed Rapidly 

SHREVEPORT, La.—In the summer of 1921, sev- 
eral public-spirited citizens who were interested in 
the development of recreation in Shreveport in- 
vited Community Service, which is supported by 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, to send them a special organizer to set 
up a local organization. As a result of the organ- 
izer’s efforts, the local organization started a 
recreation program on a public subscription basis, 
having a budget of approximately $4,000 a year. 
After two years of work on a public subscription 
basis, the present City Administration took over 
the work and established a permanent Department 
of Recreation, and 
is providing it with 
adequate funds to 
carry on a city-wide 


———_—_-—-_—- 


“ype ol ie? School Ahead | 
program ot recrea- | | 
tional activities. | 

In 1923, two | 
neighborhood play- | 
grounds were opened | 
to the public, and ([_ 
during this year at 
least three others 
will be put in use. 
These playgrounds 
will be equipped 
with apparatus suit- 
able for children, 
wading pools, shelter houses, tennis courts, etc., 
and will be under the supervision of trained di- 
rectors. The very best material available is going 
into all our playgrounds and parks. 

Our major athletics consist of baseball, basket- 
ball, volley-ball, tennis and golf. In 1923 we had 
one of the best commercial and industrial base- 
ball leagues in the South. Our tennis tournament 
attracted state-wide attention. The Municipal 
Basket Ball League, which has just closed its 
activities, was composed of 19 teams of working 
men and women, with a membership of about 380 
people. Approximately 300 games were played in 
the Coliseum, which had been lying idle heretofore, 
and which was converted into one of the best 
gymnasiums in the South. These games were wit- 
nessed by approximately 14,000 people. 

A splendid municipal golf course was opened to 
the public on May 1. 


Run Slow 


Pavement surfaces painted yellow 
letters black 


M 
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Our municipal band will give concerts in the 
parks and playgrounds during the summer. These 
concerts last year were enjoyed by thousands of 
people. We have added free motion picture shows 
to these concerts this year. 

Our next big project will be a municipal swit 
ming pool. Plans for such a pool are being per- 
fected, and we hope to have it in operation by 
the middle of the summer. 

GROVER C, THAMES, 


Supervisor of Recreation 
Yellow vs. White for Traffic Lines 
CoaTESVILLE, Pa.—This city is one of the first 
in the United States to experiment in the use of 
High-Visibility Yellow Paint instead of white 


—Curb Line ___ 
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SCHOOL SIGN ON PAVEMENT, AND TRAFFIC LINES, COATESVILLE, PA. 


paint for marking traffic lines. The scheme illus- 
trated in the accompanying sketch is now being 
tried out on that section of the Lincoln Highway 
which runs through the main business district of 
Coatesville. This street is 50 feet wide between 
curbs, with a street-car line in the center. Here 
it is necessary to accommodate the large number 
of cars used by residents of surrounding rural 
communities who make this city their shopping 
center, and who do not wish to be shunted to side 
streets for parking. While a few complaints have 
been received from owners of large cars who 
claim that the parking space allowed is not suffi 
ciently long for their cars, the plan on the whole 
is working out most satisfactorily. 

The paint is the product of the Tropical Paint 
and Oil Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and is applied 
by an A. B. C. traffic line marker made by the 
Highway Appliance Co. of Providence, R. I. It 
was decided to use the High- Visi 
bility Yellow Paint for outlines and 





A BASKET-BALL GAME IN THE COLISEUM IN SHREVEPORT, LA. 





white paint for parking spaces. The 
results so far have proved the wis- 
dom of our choice. The yellow lines 
stand out much more clearly than 
the white after dark and also after 
the streets have been cleaned and 
washed. At street intersections 
the trafic marking has been don 
in white, but we are planning to 
use the yellow paint at an inter 
section which is soon to be marked 
in an effort to determine which 
color is the better one for this par 
ticular purpose. On school streets 
we propose using a yellow back- 
ground with black lettering, as 
shown on the sketch. 


GEORGE ROMMEL, Jr. 
City Engineer. 








The Modern Water-Works of Buenos 
‘ Aires, Argentina 


ty By J. W. Ledoux 


Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WS 


8 rs AIRES, Argentina, South elaborate and complete laboratory for all kinds 


rst America, has grown from a city of 158,- of testing and employ a large number of 
of ooo in 1869 to a metropolis of 1,929,000 chemists, biologists and physicists. 
ite 


— 


in 1924. As it stands to-day, the supply sys- 
tem of the water-works is located in two 
nlaces, about two miles apart, one called 
Recoleta and the other Palermo. Recoleta 
was the original works, and some of the early 
vertical pumping-engines, installed in 1854, 
are still in operation and functioning satisfac- 
torily. While the city intends eventually to 
abandon these works, it will in all probability 
retain the old pumping-engines. At the pres- 
ent time the filters located there are of the 
slow sand type, and there is also a plant for 
manufacturing sulphate of alumina. This is 
put into solution and sent by gravity through 
pipes to the Palermo plant, where the rapid 


While there are slow sand filters at the 
Palermo works, these are being done away 
with as fast as possible and mechanical gravity 
filters are being substituted for them, in larger 
units than are customary in the United States, 
being about 8,000,000 gallons per day. 

The water-supply of Buenos Aires comes 
from the Rio de la Plata, which at the intake 
point is about 80 miles wide and has a water- 
shed of about 1,660,000 square miles. The 
water is, of course, tidal, but on account of 
the great volume of the river it is always 
fresh, although generally quite turbid. 

The. city of Buenos Aires is flat and the 
elevation some 50 feet above tide-water, so 


ig sand filters are located. The Palermo works that to provide sufficient pressure for the ordi- 
x are up to date in every respect and contain nary uses of the city consumers they have 
_ high-duty pumping -cngines of the vertical  puilt elevated rectangular steel tanks, 12 feet 
re triple-expansion condensing type. deep and three stories high, each holding 
I AVERAENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA ~ - 1,500,000 gallons. The highest tank is 230 
@ Gallons per Day Gallons feet and the lowest 200 feet. These eleva- 
le a tions are sufficient to supply the ordinary 
e 1800... «ce a3y areata 26,400,000 33 buildings in the city, but the office buildings 
0 918 eee 108,000,000 z and other high structures have their own 
. 1993 (estimated) ........ 140,000,000 72 electric pumps to raise the water to tanks on 

\ visit to these two plants would surprise the roofs. 
it in American engineer familiar with the best The employees at the water-works stations 
d types of pumping-plants in the largest cities work generally on the three-shift schedule. 
* of the United States. The water-works build- The employees at the Recoleta station num- 
._ ings are well designed, according to the best ber about 1,500 and at the Palermo station 
d uropean architectural standards, and the about 1,200. All sanitary provisions are made 
e landscape gardening surrounding the station for them, even to the extent of providing large 
‘ is far above that to which we are accustomed dining-rooms at the power-plant, and all ap- 
: in the United States. They have a very  pointments are immaculately clean. 
T 
d 

. 

. Patrol Maintenance of Roads 
; Suggestions for Individual Patrolmen 
‘ Don’t bother with snow when it is not over 3 





A LIST of practical suggestions to patrol- 


men was framed last year by Frank 

W. Harding, Superintendent of the 
ngham County Road Commission, which are 
worthy of reproduction at this time, in view 
' 1924 maintenance activities: 


Don’t try to float when the road is frozen. 


inches deep. 

Don’t get too close to gravel when removing 
snow. 

Don’t let your road get rutty. Use your grader. 

Don’t let your culverts and ditches get clogged. 
Drainage is necessary. 

Don’t try to float with wheels of grader. Use 
the blade, 
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Don’t try to cover your road in one round. It 
can’t be done. 

Don’t kill the job in order to fatten your horses. 
They are hired to work. 

Don’t work unless there is something to do. 

Keep weeds and brush cut from fence to fence. 

Don’t let the sod on the brims grow. Take it 
off with grader. 

Don’t forget you are responsible for the condi- 
tion of your section. 

Don’t iose your tools. Remember they are 
charged to you. If worn out or broken, return 
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pieces. 

Don’t let the other fellow keep up his section 
cheaper under same conditions than you. 

Don’t hire unless it is necessary. It adds to 
the cost. When the yearly report is handed to you, 
look it over, and if you are higher than the other 
fellow find the reason. 

You must do your work just as well and just as 
cheap or the other fellow gets the business. 

You are your own boss and keep your own time, 
and in making it out don’t let your pen dictate to 
your conscience. 


How Polluted Water May Be Made Safe 


HE New York State Department of Health, 

through its Commissioner, Dr. Matthias 

Nicoll, Jr., broadcasts each week from Sta- 
tion WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. Radio Health 
Hint No. 105, which was broadcast recently, told 
“How Polluted Water Can Be Made Safe to 
Drink.” 

Household sewage from large communities fre- 
quently contains the germs of typhoid fever and 
other water-borne diseases. Water polluted by 
sewage is never safe to drink, unless it has been 
purified. Failure to-day on the part of municipal 
water officials to safeguard water-supplies is in- 
excusable. “If a community can find an adequate 
supply of water from an unpolluted source,” said 
Dr. Nicoll, “it is saved the expense of purifica- 
tion, and at the same time there is the additional 
security that the purity of the water is not wholly 
dependent on the human factor. Unfortunately, 
however, this is not possible for many municipali- 
ties. The cost of obtaining such a supply may be 
prohibitive and as a result water is pumped from 
some near-by polluted lake or stream. In the long 
run, the former may be much cheaper, for if 
polluted water is used, the cost of purifying it 
may be large, or, if it is not purified, the cost in 
sickness and death—if it could be measured—may 
prove to be still greater. 

“Probably most people judge the safety of a 
water by its clearness, odor, taste and color. As 
a matter of fact, a water can be perfectly clear 
and sparkling and have no odor, taste or color 
and still be capable of transmitting diseases, such 
as typhoid fever. Only a sanitarian is competent 
to decide what waters should o should not be 
used for drinking. 

“Water which is polluted must be purified be- 
fore it is safe to drink. The oldest and simplest 
method of purification is by storing it in open 


reservoirs for long periods of time—several weeks 
or months. By this method, reliance is placed 
upon three natural phenomena—first, sunlight, 
which rapidly kills disease-producing germs; sec- 
ond, sedimentation or settling, by which the germs 
are gradually carried to the bottom along with 
silt and other materials; third, the inability of 
most germs to multiply in water, those originally 
present dying as their food supply is used up. 
Some waters are so dirty that sedimentation alone 
will not produce a clear water or are so grossly 
polluted that storage in reservoirs cannot be de- 
pended upon to render the water safe. In such 
cases, certain chemicals are added which produce a 
thin jelly-like substance that gradually settles, tak- 
ing with it the fine particles of dirt and germs, 
thus clearing the water in exactly the same way 
as white of egg clears coffee. This is not enough, 
however, to make polluted water safe to drink, 
and further treatment must be given it. Again, 
we imitate nature’s method. Artesian well water 
is pure, because the water has percolated through 
many feet of soil, where changes occur which clean 
out all the impurities. We accomplish the same 
result by passing the clear water through artificial 
beds of sand which filter out the remaining im- 
purities. Then the final product usually is treated 
with a small amount of chlorine as an additional 
protection so as to guard against any imperfect 
action of the filter or any unforeseen or unrecog- 
nized accident in the process. 

“Some people are afraid of the effect of the 
chemicals used in water purification. Such appre- 
hension is groundless. The chemicals that are 
used to cause settling go to the bottom and practi- 
cally never get into the water again. The amount 
of chlorine added, while sufficient to kill germs, 
is only about one part in a million parts of water 
—so little that it cannot possibly harm anyone.” 


New York Protects Aqueduct Water with Chlorine 


O prevent the possibility of pollution of a 
i part of the water-supply for the borough 

of Manhattan, New York City, the De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity 
is installing a chlorinating plant at the 135th 
Street gate-house. 

The old Croton water-supply flows to the Cen- 
tral Park reservoir through two aqueducts, 
which meet at the 135th Street gate-house. Ac- 
cording to a report submitted to the Board of 
Estimate recently an interruption in the flow 
of water through the aqueduct gave the De- 


partment an opportunity of making an inspec- 
tion. Leakage was found in some of the joints 
of the aqueduct structure along Amsterdam 
Avenue where it is paralleled by two sewers, 
one of vitrified pipe and the other of brick. A 
number of the aqueducts are of brick and others 
are through solid rock. Leakage was found 
coming through the rock fissures. This seep- 
age is rain flow, and tests have shown no evi- 
dence of sewage pollution. There is, however. 
a possibility of a break in the sewer, so that a 
chlorinating plant is vitally necessary. 
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The Cost of Adequate Street Lighting 


By L. A. 


HE advantages to a city of an improved 
street-lighting system are thoroughly 
appreciated by the public, but the cost 

f adequate street lighting is not so well un- 
lerstood. This is a subject of the utmost im- 
yortance to municipal officials, and a clear 
nalysis of the whole situation is necessary 
before the cost of adequate street lighting can 
e determined. 

The conditions governing the cost of ade- 
quate street lighting are the same with munic- 
ipally operated street-lighting plants as with 
| public utility service, and, in either case, 
the public must ultimately pay the interest 

, the investment and a fair depreciation on 
the equipment, or the system cannot be oper- 
ited satisfactorily. We cannot get “some- 
thing for nothing,” and if a city wishes to 
possess an adequate street-lighting system, it 
should be prepared to pay adequate rates to 
ybtain it. 

[he public, unfortunately, has been to some 
extent misied as to the cost of street lighting, 
because in the early days of electricity, street- 
lighting rates were not always based on the 
actual cost of the service, but were often 
quoted in consideration of some concessions in 
connection with the granting of the franchise. 
Furthermore, street-lighting rates have re- 
mained practically constant for many years, 
ind we are paying to-day little more per capita 
for street lighting than we paid twenty or 
thirty years ago. In view of the enormous in- 
‘rease in the costs of labor and material in re- 
‘ent years, this is manifestly unfair, and we 
re led to ask, how is the service maintained 
nder these conditions? 

Public utility companies and municipal 
treet-lighting plants have been able to main- 
tain street-lighting service with existing rates 
nd appropriations, because of the develop- 

nts in street-lighting units which have in- 
reased the efficiency of the units and reduced 

costs of labor and maintenance. The in- 
duction of the Mazda C lamp and the con- 
juent reduction in trimming costs was co- 
ident with the rapid increase in the cost of 
bor and material. As a result of this devel- 
ent, the are lamp, which up until 1913 was 
standard unit for street lighting, has in 
siderable measure been replaced by the 

‘azda C lamp, and street-lighting services 

maintained without increases in the 





) 


S. Wood 


The sale of street-lighting service at exist- 
ing rates is not profitable and consequently 
is not an attractive business for the central 
station. Superficial observers might conclude 
that a low rate for street lighting would be 
advantageous to a city, but unless the busi- 
ness is profitable, the central station not only 
has no incentive to improve the service, but 
it has no funds available for this purpose. The 
result of this condition is a poorly maintained 
street-lighting system with dirty glassware and 
inefficient service. 

It would be logical to assume that if the in- 
vestment required for adequate street lighting 
returned a fair interest, the public utility com- 
panies would be energetic advocates of im- 
proved street lighting, whereas, at the pres- 
ent time, they are in general not interested in 
advocating improvements requiring an invest- 











A MODERN DUPLEX STREET-LIGHTING 
STANDARD 
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ment which might have to be covered by an 
inadequate rate. 


What Is an Adequate Rate for Street Lighting? 

This is a difficult question to answer, be- 
cause the rate will depend largely on the local- 
ity and size of the city under consideration. 
In general, however, an adequate rate for 
street lighting is a rate which will return a 
fair interest on the investment required for 
an adequate street-lighting system, and one 
which will provide for the efficient mainte- 
nance of the system, and a_ reasonable 
depreciation on the equipment. 

Unfortunately, while provision is occasion- 
ally made for an adequate street-lighting sys- 
tem, municipalities often overlook the im- 
portance of establishing a rate for the service 
which will provide for adequate maintenance. 
The efficiency and appearance of a street- 
lighting system depreciate rapidly unless glass- 
ware is cleaned at regular intervals, and it 
is quite evident that unless an adequate rate 
sufficient to cover adequate maintenance is 
established, little effort will be made by the 
public utility company for a growth in what 
is an unprofitable load. To keep the street- 
lighting losses as low as possible, the cen- 
tral station with an inadequate rate for street- 
lighting service will be apt to neglect the 
equipment, which, in consequence, will fail to 
operate at normal efficiency. 

City administrations generally keep a rec- 
ord of “outages” in order to collect penalties 
imposed under the terms of the street-lighting 
contract, although, with modern street-light- 
ing equipment, such outages are comparatively 
few. “Semi-outages” caused by dirty glass- 
ware or blackened lamps generally pass unob- 
served, even though such outages are a greater 
factor in the efficiency and appearance of a 
street-lighting system than the actual outages. 
Central stations and municipal plants cannot 
be expected to take care of such conditions 
unless adequate rates are established. 

It is generally conceded that the cost per 
capita for an adequate street-lighting system 
should not be less than $1, and yet, an in- 
vestigation into this subject disclosed the fact 
that there were only nine states in the Union 
in which the per capita expenditures of 
municipalities for street lighting exceeded 90 
cents, and only four where the expenditure 
was more than $1. At the time the investiga- 
tion was made, it was found that the average 
expenditure for the whole of the United States 
was approximately 71 cents per capita.* 





*Report of the Lighting Sales Bureau, National Electric 
Light Association, 1921, 
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Street-lighting budgets form a small por- 
tion of total municipal expenditures; and, 
while there have been large increases in practi- 
cally all departmental expenditures, which in 
some cases have nearly doubled in the past ten 
years, there have been only slight increases 
in the street-lighting budgets. An investiga- 
tion of municipal finances was recently made 
to determine “just where the tax dollar goes,” 
and whether a fair proportion is expended on 
street lighting. This disclosed the rather 
startling fact that while 21 cents of each dol- 
lar “goes” for protection (police, fire, etc.), 
only 3.4 cents “goes” for street lighting. 

The cost of adequate street-lighting sys- 
tems can often be reduced if the street-light- 
ing improvement schemes are carried out un- 
der a comprehensive program coordinated 
with, and included in, city zoning plans. In 
designing ornamental street-lighting installa- 
tions, the most important consideration is to 
obtain efficient illumination at night at low 
operating costs, with units which will add to 
the appearance of the streets by day. The 
original cost of a street-lighting installation 
is seldom greater than its cost of operation 
over a two-year period. Most installations 
last froin ten to fifteen years, so it is plain 
that a little saved or spent on the original in- 
stallation becomes an insignificant considera- 
tion when compared with the importance of 
wise planning from the standpoint of mainte- 
nance and operating costs. 

In past years the usual practice has been 
to confine street-lighting improvements to 
limited areas. Just as city planning has in 
the past been almost wholly confined to scat- 
tering about the city a few beauty-spots, such 
as civic centers, parks and playgrounds, so 
has improved street lighting been scattered 
through the agency of localized improvements 
carried out as private developments, or in the 
form of improvement districts. Nearly always 
the aim has been to boom a restricted area 
to commercial leadership through the estab- 
lishment of “White Ways.” The work of 
so-called improvement districts may be made 
valuable if regulated under a general im- 
provement plan; but without centralized lead- 
ership the result is haphazard patchwork. 

The average run of street lighting through- 
out the United States is more or less subject to 
the following criticisms, which are given ap- 
proximately in the order of their relative im- 
portance: 


1. Inadequate illumination 


2. Miscellaneous growth without a definite re- 
lationship to a comprehensive city plan 


3. Inconsistent transitions and gaps in pass- 
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ing from one section to another 
A lack of standardization 
A lack of classification of streets and an 
absence of unity of treatment of streets 
of the same classification 
6. Too many unsightly and disfigured streets, 
because of insufficient attention to 
architectural grace and ornamentation 
>. Too much temporary construction instead 
of building for flexible permanence 
& Too little application of correlated effort, 
research and talent 
A scientifically derived, comprehensive, far- 
sighted street- lighting program correlated with 
a city zoning plan is not easily worked out. 
It calls for specialized talent in many lines of 
work, and, in most cases, city officials can 
profit by bringing into consultation the 
engineers found in public utility companies, 
whose success depends largely upon their abil- 
ity to foresee future requirements and to meet 
them with a minimum loss in reconstruction. 
This nation is becoming possessed of many 
vast cities and most of them—like “Topsy”— 
“just growed.” Our large industrial estab- 


wn 
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lishments and other privately owned projects 
exemplify the economy of employing talented 
engineers and architects. The city is, of 
course, more important than any of its con- 
tributing factors; and it is unfortunate that 
some of our cities do not appreciate the neces- 
sity of providing sufficient appropriations for 
this type of personnel. 

In conclusion, I have the following sugges- 
tions to offer: 


1. That municipal officials seriously consider 
the cost of adequate street lighting, and 
assist in the establishment of adequate 
rates for adequate street lighting. 


2. That municipal appropriations for street 
lighting be increased. It is quite evident 
that there is room for improvement in 
this direction. 


3. That municipal officials energetically co- 
operate in the efforts which are being 
made to include provision for adequate 
street lighting with city zoning plans. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT,—From a paper read at the Atlanta 


convention of the American Society for Municipal Im- 
provements, 


Value of City-owned Trenching Machines 


WING to the difficulty of procuring labor 
O for excavating trenches, and to the high 

prices contractors were charging for such 
work, the Board of Public Works of Palo Alto, 
Calif., purchased a No. 28-6 trench machine from 
the Austin Machinery Corporation, in November, 
1922, according to the Fourteenth Annual Report 
of the Board. This machine has been used con- 
stantly on excavating sewer, water and gas trenches 
for the different departments, and has proved very 


satisfactory. The work done to July 1, 1923, was 

as follows: 

lineal feet sanitary sewer trench excavated.... 6,083 

Lineal feet storm sewer trench excavated..... 3,145 

Lineal feet water trench excavated...:....... 13,425 

Lineal feet gas trench excavated...........+.. 4,340 
TOO .siqvakbeeene ether esehetcheaaeneeel 26,993 


Appropriated from general fund.............. $1,601.11 
From water snd sewer fund................ 2,806.94 


$4,408.05 
This work wz; done for $2,228.72, not includ- 


ing interest and depreciation on the machine, as 


follows: 
CR Dla 3 Saban ded seks GWCE Gal eee Sea $1,580.10 
tis cana aR > 60 sk eh wk cee ae 200.85 
EN Sb Ie w'enmh due Wierda Walaa dew eens 47.30 
RN ae ie a caine Dalidals Dh aah bie wsnire Xl 129.76 
at pada cha Wine a acl oi ale wen wale 270.71 
$2,228.72 


Had the trenches been dug by hand at the pre- 
vailing costs, the outlay would have been $8,000; 
therefore the machine has saved $5,771.28, or 85 
per cent of the purchase price during the eight 
months of operation reported. 


Terre Haute’s Enviable Record 


OW R. GWINN, President and Manager, 
The Terre Haute Water Works Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., in one of his most recent 
letters to consumers enclosed a blue-print showing 
the population of Terre Haute, the number of 
ity water consumers and the typhoid death-rate 
per 100,000 population from 1900 to date. The 
population of the city has steadily increased from 
ihout 57,000 to 67,000, and the number of city 
water consumers from slightly over 5,000 to a 
ttle more than 10,000, and the typhoid death-rate 
in the city has dropped from about 58 per 100,- 
000 population to 3 per 100,000 in the same time. 
(here was not one typhoid death in residences 
supplied with city water in the years 1922 and 
(923. This is a remarkable indication of the value 
i laboratory control in insuring the safety of a 


water-supply. 

In preparing for the future growth of the city, 
the company has recently added a_ 10,000,000-gal- 
lon DeLaval low-service pump, a 280- x 7-foot 
radial brick smoke-stack built by the Heine Chim- 
ney Co., and two 312-horse-power Stirling boilers 
with Green chain grate stokers, superheaters and 
Vulcan soot blowers. Other extensive improve- 
ments are being planned, such as two additional 
pumps, additional filters, a coagulating basin, and 
a clear water reservoir of 4,200,000 gallons capac- 
ity. Alvord, Burdick & Howson are the consult- 
ing engineers. 

The motto of the Terre Haute Water Works 
Company is: “A water utility's value to the 
community may be measured by the character of 
the service it furnishes.” 
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The Relation of Fire Protection Requirements to 
the Distribution Systems of Small Towns 


By Clarence Goldsmith 


Assistant Chief Engineer, The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


N the design of the pipe distribution sys- 

tem of water-works to supply a_ small 

town, the selection of the pipe sizes should 
be based upon the fire protection require- 
ments. The rates at which water must be 
furnished to supply even moderately adequate 
fire protection far exceed those which are re- 
quired for domestic consumption and the 
few manufacturing activities. Consideration 
should therefore be given to determining the 
probable fire demand. 

Sections containing small dwellings of low 
heights occupying not more than one-third of 
the block front require two fire streams, or 
not less than 500 gallons per minute. It is 
true that a large proportion of fires occurring 
are extinguished by chemicals, small appli- 
ances, and perhaps a dash of water from a 
single hose line, but provision should be made 
to cope with a fire which has reached consid- 
erable magnitude by the time the fire company 
arrives. Where the buildings are sufficiently 
close to expose one another, that is, with a 
separation of 50 feet or less, such as occurs at 
and near the business center, there is a fur- 
ther complication, for additional streams are 
needed to protect the exposed building or build- 
ings. It may therefore be assumed that two 
additional streams, or four in all, should be 
provided for even the smallest community at 
places where buildings are grouped. 


Effective Fire Streams 


For effective fire fighting, in order to pre- 
vent fire from spreading from building to 
building where the buildings are congested, 
the streams should be of sufficient size to pene- 
trate the burning building and wet down those 
buildings which are exposed. This requires 
play-pipes having nozzles of 1% to 1% inches 
in diameter and fair pressures, for a nozzle 
pressure of from 30 to 40 pounds is required 
to give an effective horizontal or vertical reach 
of about 60 feet. It therefore appears rea- 
sonable that towns having populations of 2,000 
or less should have four or more fire streams 
of 250 to 300 gallons available, which makes 
a minimum requirement for fire protection of 
from 1,000 to 1,500 gallons a minute. More 
water is required for the protection of larger 


towns. This subject has been thoroughly 
covered by previous papers presented to the 
American Water Works Association. 

The next step in the design of a distribu- 
tion system is to provide for the concentration 
of the streams. The friction loss in fire hose 
is one of the greatest limiting features in fire- 
fighting, and, together with the number of 
streams required, determines the location and 
spacing of the hydrants, for unless a sufficient 
number of hydrants are provided, the loss in 
the long hose lines renders an otherwise satis- 
factory supply ineffective. In order that there 
may be no unnecessary loss between the mains 
and the nozzle, the hydrants should be of such 
size and design that the losses in them are 
kept at the minimum. The hydrants should 
have a sufficient number of outlets to permit 
the connecting of the required number of hose 
lines. With the assumption that four fire 
streams are the minimum number required 
for any group of buildings, it is evident that 
at least two hydrants should be available. 
Hose lines should not exceed 400 or 500 feet 
in length, which requires that the hydrants be 
not more than 300 or 400 feet from the build- 
ing to be protected. Where direct hydrant 
hose streams are used, these distances should 
be about 100 feet less than when fire engines 
are available to raise the pressure. As a gen- 
eral proposition, there should be one hydrant 
at each street intersection, and intermediate 
hydrants should be set where the distances be- 
tween street intersections exceed 350 or 400 
feet. 

When the quantity of water required for 
fire-fighting needs has been determined, a map 
should be prepared showing the streets and 
buildings, and groups of buildings to be pro- 
tected should be indicated on the map. It 
then becomes a simple matter to place on the 
map the necessary hydrants to enable the 
number of streams required in the various 
parts of the town to be concentrated in a sat- 
isfactory manner. With this preliminary in- 
formation available, the design of the distri- 
bution system can be approached in an intelli- 
gent manner. 

Although generally in designing a distribu- 
tion system for a small town it would not be 
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economical to provide for the protection of 
additional values, which would probably de- 
velop in the next fifteen or twenty years, the 
design of a system should be made with this in 
view. It would not mean that the mains to be 
laid should be of sufficient capacity to care 
for these possible future demands, but the 
pipes now being laid should be so routed and 
of such capacity that while taking care of 
present requirements they would lend them 
selves to be incorporated in a system which 
might be required twenty years hence. 


Location of Source of Supply 

The location of the source of the supply 
has a most important bearing on the design of 
the distribution system, for the maximum fire 
demands necessarily tax any economically de- 
signed distribution system to its utmost, and, 
therefore, all mains laid should be located with 
the idea of making them available as water 
carriers to the points where the greatest fire 
demand will occur. This is usually in the 
center of a town, although frequently a group 
of manufacturing buildings or warehouses 
along the railroad in some other part of the 
town may require as much, and sometimes 
more, water than the mercantile center; ordi- 
narily this center is the determining factor in 
settling upon the capacity required. It is de- 
sirable to have the mains serving the central 
section enter from at least two sides in order 
to utilize their greatest capacity and at the 
same time secure reliability in case of acci- 
dent. It is therefore seen that the most ideal 
layout is to have a pumping-station on one 
side of the city and elevated storage on the 
other side, provided the topography is such 
that a sufficient elevation is available for a 
reservoir. Stand-pipe storage is seldom of 
any value in an extended fire, but such storage 
is often economic from the operating stand- 
point, as it permits the shutting down of the 
pumps in small plants during the night and 
also can furnish the fire demand for the short 
period required to get additional boilers, 
pumps, or other equipment into service in case 
of a large fire. It is always desirable to have 
the capacity of the elevated storage sufficient 
to equal or nearly equal the fire demand for 
a five-hour period. 

When the location of the source of supply 
has been determined and it has been decided 
whether the fire supply could be best supplied 
from elevated storage, it is then necessary to 
determine whether dependence for fire fight- 
ing shall be placed on the pressures carried in 
the mains or on fire engines. Effective fire 
streams require that pressures be maintained 
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at the time of fire flow at about 60 pounds at 
the hydrant, although, where buildings are low 
and scattered, this pressure may be reduced to 
50 pounds. In order to maintain this pressure 
for direct hydrant hose streams, the amount 
of pressure which can be lost by friction in the 
distribution system is necessarily very small. 
Where fire engines are used, they can secure 
an adequate supply of water if the pressure 
at the hydrant is reduced to about 20 pounds, 
and in some cases where the mains are of 
ample size and low pressures are carried, due 
to low elevation of reservoir, pressures lower 
than this are capable of furnishing a satis- 
factory supply, but it is advisable to have 20 
pounds available to overcome the friction loss 
in the hydrant branch, hydrant, and suction 
hose. In direct pumping systems it is prac- 
ticable to carry fire pressure up to 100 pounds. 
When it has been determined what pressure 
is to be carried, either by the elevation of the 
reservoir or the elevation of the supply works, 
and the pressure to be carried at the pumping- 
station, it is an easy matter to calculate the 
total permissible drop in pressure in the mains, 
due to friction, in order to furnish either 60 
pounds or 20 pounds at any point in the sys- 
tem. 

In order that the discussion may be confined 
as closely as possible to distribution systems, 
it will be assumed that the pumping-station is 
located fairly close to the center of the town 
or that the supply main is of sufficient size to 
deliver ordinary consumption demands with 
only a few pounds drop in pressure. This is 
a reasonable assumption, as the fire demands 


far exceed the consumption demands in 
smaller towns. 


Layout of Mains 

A study of the street map should now be 
made in order to select the most direct routes 
from the supply works to the point of greatest 
demand, so that unnecessary friction losses 
will not be built up by following circuitous 
routes. At the same time consideration must 
be given to the protection of buildings between 
the pumping-station and the center of the 
town. It is advisable to select certain streets 
through which additional mains may be laid 
in the future to meet the increased demands 
due to growth. After locations of the through 
mains have been determined, the best method 
of connecting them and the best method of 
tying them together by mains of sufficient size 
to deliver the required capacity where it is 
needed should be considered. When this has 
been done, the next step is to provide mains to 
supply the other sections which it has been 
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decided to serve. Mains extending into these 
sections should be looped, if possible, so that 
more adequate and reliable supply may be 
available from the hydrants than if they were 
supplied from dead ends, for friction losses 
are much less when equal quantities of water 
are being drawn from a looped line. 


Planning for Increased Demands 

In making the preliminary design it will be 
found advisable to provide a fairly extensive 
system, and if estimates show that its cost 
will exceed the funds available, it will be pos- 
sible to eliminate the immediate installation of 
mains in some of the streets by rerouting some 
of the lines and setting a second hydrant at 
some street intersections. When the growth 
of the city requires additional protection, in 
certain sections, the laying of mains in the 
streets originally left vacant will sufficiently 
reinforce the distribution system to meet the 
increased demands. In making this study, 
however, decreasing the sizes of mains for 
economic purposes should not be considered. 
It will probably be found necessary to fur- 
nish domestic consumption in some of the 
streets not served by the large mains which 
are originally installed, but this can be taken 
care of by laying service pipes of sufficient 
size to the premises of the consumer. One- 
and two-inch pipe will generally be found ade- 
quate for this service. By adopting this 
method it will be unnecessary to trench en- 
tirely through each street, and thus some 
money can be saved. In the end this method 
is preferable to laying 4-inch mains, for they 
are not considered suitable for fire service. 
Friction loss in pipe of this size is 3 pounds per 
100 feet for a flow of 250 gallons, and 12 
pounds for 500 gallons. It is theoretically 
possible to use short lines of 4-inch pipe for 
supplying one intermediate hydrant, but the 
actual saving in cost in using this small-size 
pipe over using 6-inch pipe is not sufficient to 
justify its use, particularly as the capacities 
of modern fire engines range from 300 to 1,000 
gallons per minute, and average about 700 
gallons. For the same reason it is undesirable 
to use 4-inch pipe for hydrant branches. Ex- 
cellent fire protection in smaller places can be 
furnished by 6-inch pipe when looped or form- 
ing part of a gridiron system; however, when 
dead-end lines exceed 800 feet in length, and 
it does not seem probable that they can be 
looped or connected for some time, it is eco- 
nomical to use 8-inch pipe. 


Preparing for Possible Cut-Outs 
In laying out any distribution system the 
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idea should not be lost sight of that it may be 
necessary to cut out any line at some time in 
order to make repairs or connect into some 
extension. It is therefore essential in order to 
furnish reliable fire protection that two or 
more lines be laid in preference to a single 
line of equal carrying capacity. From pump- 
ing-stations the mains should extend along 
two or more different routes and ultimately 
meet at or near the place of greatest demand. 
It is often desirable to lay mains cross-con- 
necting the principal feeders or force mains 
from the pumping-station in order to provide 
local fire protection and domestic consump- 
tion, but it should be remembered that these 
mains do not contribute in any appreciable 
degree to the carrying capacity of the distri- 
bution system to the point of maximum de- 
mand, as their function is confined to furnish- 
ing the local supply or to giving greater con- 
centration at some intermediate point along 
one of the supply mains; that is, if there are 
two mains from the pumping-station to the 
mercantile district, a cross-connecting main at 
a half-way point will not carry any flow of 
water during a demand in the mercantile dis- 
trict, unless the size of one of the principal 
mains is changed at some intermediate point, 
in which case the cross-connecting main will 
come into play, and by equalizing the flow, en- 
able more water to be delivered into the dis- 
trict considered. 


When a system has once been installed, it 
is of prime importance that it be operated with 
all the valves open. This point is not only 
pertinent in a small-town system, but assumes 
equal, if not greater, importance in larger dis- 
tribution systems. In some larger cities it 
has been the custom to extend large mains for 
considerable distances through the distribution 
system without making any connections, or, 
if they be made, operating with the valves on 
them closed. These mains are termed “trunk” 
or “express” mains, and are operated to de- 
liver into remote areas under the impression 
that by this means a more satisfactory supply 
is assured. This is an erroneous assumption, 
for it is evident that if the distribution is so 
weak as to cause excessive losses under domes- 
tic consumption demand it will be entirely in- 
adequate to furnish fire protection. When 
pressures in outlying sections are depleted to 
such a degree that the service is unsatisfac- 
tory, it should serve as a warning of the 
necessity of additional main carrying capacity, 
not only to deliver water into these outlying 
sections, but to increase the supply to the in- 
termediate area, 
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In many systems it appears to have been the 
opinion of the engineers installing large mains 
leading from the pumping-station that it was 
unnecessary to connect all of them to the inter- 
secting mains of the distribution system. This 
may be true where these supply lines extend 
along the same or adjacent streets, but where 
they follow fairly well-separated routes, it is 
obvious that these mains should be connected 
so as to feed the territory through which they 
pass. Frequently the argument is advanced 
that the cost of the specials and additional 
gate-valves necessary to make these connec- 
tions is not warranted, and the reliability of 


City Water-Works Report 


HE water-works of South Bend, Ind., in its 

annual report for 1923, states that the utility 

showed a surplus for the first time in its 
history. This is due solely to two causes: an ex- 
traordinary season in which frequent rains elimi- 
nated the normal maximum demand that should 
be anticipated; and the connection in the past 
two years of such a great number of new con- 
sumers that under normal conditions it would have 
been physically impossible to render satisfactory 
service to any one, and any service at all to a 
large number. 

This last condition is being corrected by the 
building of a new station in the southwest part 
of the city adjacent to the New York Central 
Railroad, to be known as the Oliver Park Station. 
This station was designed entirely in the office 
of the utility, and the plans as prepared were ap- 
proved by Burns & McDonnell, engineers, of 
Kansas City, Mo. 

The supply consists of a well-water supply of 
approximately 12,000,000 gallons daily from 
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these important lines is menaced by the large 
number of connections. It is not necessary 
to connect each intersecting main with a large 
main, but all lines 8 inches and larger in diam- 
eter should be connected, and those 6-inch 
mains which are not cross-connected within 
several blocks of a large main. The best and 
most reliable. method of connecting large 
mains with the minor distributors is by means 
of a run-around connection. These connec- 
tions can be made between existing pipes by 
the use of tapping machines. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read at the Annual 
Convention of the American Water Works Association, 
May, 1924, 


Surplus for the First Time 


twenty-four 12-inch wells, averaging about 140 
feet deep. These wells are to be pumped by 
siphon action through a suction well 18 feet in 
diameter and 48 feet deep. 

The station equipment is to consist of two cross- 
compound crank and fly-wheel Corliss pumping 
engines of the opposed type, having a capacity of 
5,000,000 gallons daily each. Steam for operating 
the engines will be generated by a battery of two 
water-tube boilers normally rated at 150 horse- 
power each and operating at a pressure of 175 
pounds per square inch with an added superheat 
of 75 degrees Fahrenheit. The equipment will be 
housed in a fire-proof building of brick and con- 
crete with cut stone trim. 

A complete coal- and ash-handling system is 
being installed to reduce the operating labor to a 
minimum; delivery of the coal will be over the 
private switch to the station, where the cars will 
be dumped and the coal handled mechanically to 
the stordge hopper, from which it will be fed by 
gravity to the weigh-larry in the boiler room. 


Variations in Daily Consumption Throughout the Year 


HE following table shows the daily per capita 
consumption of water in the cities and towns 
in the Metropolitan Water District of Boston 
for the year 1923, as registered by the various 
master meters between the Metropolitan supply 
and the various cities and towns. Practically all 
the communities, with the exception of Boston, 


City or Town Jan. Feb. Mar. = Apr. May 
Aslingtom esse. 53 55 53 50 56 
Belmont .. Aas 56 58 60 63 66 
Bostom ...<<«keteta Jae 124 117 110 111 
CBG .scaneede 83 90 85 79 76 
Everett “i scteseace ay 107 98 95 94 
Lexington ....... 52 58 57 59 68 
Moldet -.6asscaeus 57 58 57 55 53 
Medtwe iskisscc 54 57 56 58 66 
Melrose . isan 60 61 61 59 63 
Milton .. nia wih 44 46 44 41 42 
NOMOGR « 7} Séemesw 62 63 87 92 130 
FUNNY ow schbees 80 77 77 77 79 
Revere a sine 69 74 70 68 72 
Somerville .. sil 85 88 a4 81 78 
Stoneham ........ 72 78 77 75 78 
Swampscott ...... 53 57 56 58 69 
Watertown ....... 86 a6 77 76 74 
Winthre i a di dooree Mee 51 53 51 2 54 

Met. Dist. .... 8 105 99 95 95 


>= 


Chelsea, Revere and Somerville, are residential 
communities. It is interesting to note the tremen- 
dous apparent increase in per capita consumption in 
Nahant, extending from May to October. This is 
undoubtedly caused by the large number of visitors 
to the community during the summer, as it is a 
seashore resort. 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 
74 64 63 70 63 51 50 58 
R5 77 72 82 70 57 55 66 

112 108 110 113 112 109 110 113 
79 80 79 77 78 75 75 80 
106 101 101 102 100 96 100 100 
91 74 72 75 64 54 48 64 
56 55 55 58 54 50 48 55 
61 60 59 58 56 53 52 58 
74 72 69 70 71 70 67 66 
47 38 38 45 44 41 40 41 
229 219 202 171 105 97 69 27 
R6 85 86 83 79 78 77 RO 
R3 R3 m4 77 71 65 64 75 
R82 a0 80 RO gO 78 77 81 
81 79 79 79 70 72 67 75 
106 122 104 101 81 68 63 79 
83 77 71 75 68 63 60 75 
66 68 66 57 51 48 47 55 
99 95 96 97 96 92 92 97 
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Making an Anniversary Celebration a 


Real Community Affair 


By W. C. Batchelor 


Superintendent, Public Recreation Board, Fort Worth, Texas 


HE celebration of an anniversary of the 
founding of a city with the avowed pur- 
pose of drawing attention to the com- 

mercial prominence of the municipality con- 
cerned is by no means a new idea. But the 
recent commemoration of such an event in 
Fort Worth, a city of 156,000, was marked by 
several unique features. 

In the first place, the entire celebration was 
planned and carried out by a citizens’ com- 
mittee and was financed entirely by the 
people at large. The $31,000 raised to meet 
the expense of the event was given by more 
than 13,000 contributors. 

In the second place, the entire four-day 
celebration was kept absolutely free from any 
money-making scheme whatsoever. Every 
event was free, no carnival shows or street 
vendors were allowed in town, and even the 
sale of toy balloons, confetti, food, soft drinks 
and the like was confined to The American 
Legion, the Veterans’ Flying Corps, and 
philanthropic organizations. The typical 
games of chance were conspicuous by their 
absolute absence. 

In the third place, it was a celebration of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 
A working organization of 34 committees 
planned and carried out the divers activities. 
No less than 3,000 men and women held active 
membership in these committees, while those 
actually participating in the parades, pageants, 
entertainments and demonstrations numbered 
ten times that many. 

In the fourth place, when the celebration 
was over, with all bills paid, an unencumbered 
balance of $3,500 remained in the Jubilee 
treasury. 

A rare coincidence of dates made possible 
the observance of three distinct anniversaries 
simultaneously. The year 1923 marked the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the designation 
of Fort Worth as a frontier outpost, the fif- 
tieth anniversary of its incorporation as a city. 
and the fifth anniversary of the signing of 
the Armistice, the latter event assuming 
particular prominence in view of the location 
of Camp Bowie and three flying fields in Fort 
Worth during the World War. 


Cooperating Organizations 

The American Legion as a body took re- 
sponsibility for all military observances, in- 
viting and entertaining representatives of the 
War Department and all branches of the ser- 
vice, arranging memorial services, an Ar- 
mistice Day parade,.a military banquet, three 
simultaneous military balls, etc. The Veter- 
ans’ Flying Corps, with an equally large sub- 
committee organization, planned and directec 
an aviation circus, enlisting the participation 
of 23 army planes and a dirigible and 31 com- 
mercial planes in addition, and awarding $r,- 
700 in prizes for stunt flying in an all-day pro- 
gram. 

The Lions Club, placing its entire member- 
ship on active committees, accepted as its 
“stunt” the street carnival, for which the en- 
tire heart of the business district (exclusive 
of fire-lanes) was closed to traffic and floode] 
with light. Twenty simultaneous, continuous 
vaudeville shows, staged on as many plat- 
forms built in the streets, played before the 
greatest mass of humanity ever congregated 
in one place in the city—this in spite of the 
fact that the second performance of the [lis- 
toric Pageant with a caste of 1,200 people was 
presented before an audience of more than 
5,000 on the same evening. Those participat- 
ing in the pageant were drawn from a dozen 
or more fraternal orders and other organiza- 
tions, practically all furnishing their own cos- 
tumes. 

The Kiwanis Club invited and entertained 
66 mayors from surrounding towns as its 
particular contribution to the celebration. The 
local advertising club was designated as the 
publicity committee. More than 250,000 pieces 
of printed matter were circulated throughout 
the state of Texas in particular and the United 
States in general. Every known means of 
advertising was used, from bill-boards to aero- 
planes. 

To show proper hospitality to the thousands 
of visitors, a “Greeters Committee” was organ- 
ized, comprising the entire memberships of 


five business clubs—the Civitan Club, the 


Business and Professional Women’s Club, the 
Worthian Club, the Optimists’ Club, and the 
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salesmanship Club. This committee, 200 
ng, arranged to meet all incoming trains 
the 18 lines entering Fort Worth; all 

terurban cars and all automobiles during the 

riod of the celebration being armed with the 
ficial word of greeting, “Howdy, Friend!” 

\ special committee entertained 

N Arthur Brisbane, General 

ther distinguished guests. 

a \ music committee offered $1,600 in prizes 

1r band contests and was able to enlist the 

operation of 23 bands during the Jubilee. 
his committee furnished 
ental music 


in- 


Governor 


Neff, Hinds, 


and 


and instru- 
for sacred concerts, parades, 
igeant, carnival, mass meetings, etc., through- 
it the celebration. The Mothers’ Council, 
q omprising the Parent-Teacher Associations 
f the 45 schools of the city, arranged siral- 
taneous neighborhood reunions at the school 
buildings following an exhibit and demonsira- 
tion of school work. 


vocal 


a A tribe of Comanche Indians was imported 
. from the reservation in Oklahoma to lend an 
j- atmosphere of the old pioneer days, and thou- 


sands of men again donned the four-gallon 
hat, and women dressed in poke bonnets and 
The local Boy Scout Council built a 
a reproduction of the original fort erected 
. ars ago as a frontier outpost. 


salic 
111CQO, 


75 
The seven 
ildings were afterward moved in sections to 
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the Scout Camp and are now equipped to 
house 64 boys. 
Decorations and Programs 

Imitation bronze tablets were erected 
mark thirty historic spots, the first “variety 
store,” the first school, the first bank, etc., and 
the old cattle trail, the route by which the 
Texas Longhorns went to the Kansas market 
on the hoof before the days of tne railroad 
Thirty-two blocks in the commercial district 
were equipped with decorative lighting, and 
sixty blocks were decorated with bunting, 
among which appeared prominently Old 
Glory, the Legion Emblem and the old flag 
of the Lone Star State. 

A city-wide athletic program included, dur- 
ing the four days, fourteen football games and 
three polo games. 


to 


The four golf clubs held 
tournaments, and five additional sports were 
included. Manufacturers and merchants held 
open house with displays, exhibits and an in- 
dustrial parade, and the Trades Assembly held 
a big labor parade and mass meeting. 

An Agricultural Institute fostered by the 
Chamber of Commerce drew large numbers; 
more than 1,000 attended an “Old Settleis’ 
Ball,” and 380 pioneers were banqueted. A 
committee of colored people worked in co 
operation with the central organization, pro- 
































SCENES IN THE FORT 


left.—Reproduction of the original fort, by Boy 
exhibition of the roping of ‘‘mavericks.’’ 


per, 


Lower, left.—-Rapid transit before the railroad 
Jubilee belles 


WORTH CELEBRATION 
Scouts. Upper, right.—Crowds that blocked traffic during 


Lower, right 
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FESTOONS OF COLORED ELECTRIC LIGHTS, HUNG 

FROM CROSS-WIRES TO THE TROLLEY-POLES ON 

BOTH SIDES OF THE STREET, HELPED TO BEAU- 
TIFY FORT WORTH FOR THE CELEBRATION 


moting these various activities among the 
colored population. 

The celebration was even carried to New 
York City, where the Texas Club of New 
York and other Texas organizations in the 
metropolis secured Acting Mayor Murray 
Hulbert to decorate the statue of General 
Worth in Madison Square, for whom Fert 
Worth is named. 

The decorative lighting equipment pur- 
chased from the surplus funds of the Jubilee 
consisted of a series of festoons of lights hung 
from the overhead cross-wires to the trolley- 
poles on both sides of the street, as illustrated 
in the accompanying sketch. The festoons 
were each made up of twelve 50-watt lamps 
with alternating amber, blue and clear bulbs. 
Every trolley pole along thirty-two blocks was 
decorated in this way. This temporary light- 
ing equipment was taken down at the close of 
the anniversary celebration and has been 
stored in such form that it may easily be in- 
stalled for use on any future occasion. 


Officers, Executive and Finance Committees 

An official of one of the railroads was ap- 
pointed General Chairman, the Mayor was 
Honorary Chairman, a retail shoe merchant 
was Vice-Chairman, and the manager of the 
Clearing-House Association was made Treas- 
urer. In addition to these men, the execu- 
tive committee included representatives of the 
three local papers, the secretary of the West 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, an automobile 
dealer, president of the Ad Men’s Club, and 
the local commander of the American Legion. 
These ten men also represented practicaily 
every business and commercial club in town. 

The Superintendent of the Department of 
Recreation of the city was made Director 
General, and was given responsibility for the 
carrying out of the program. Requisitions for 
all expenditures were issued by him and all 
bills were approved by the General Chairman 
as well, 
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The Finance Committee, headed by local 
experts giving their time gratuitously, was 
divided into about 40 subcommittees, with 
small group responsible for each business or 
professional division, from barbers to mana- 
facturers. Supplementing their efforts, an 
order, springing up spontaneously, calling it- 
self the “Sons and Daughters of Saxet” (the 
word Texas reversed), sold 11,000 member- 
ships at a dollar each to swell the fund. 


Value to the Municipality 

The value of a celebration of this kind to a 
municipality is evident. Aside from being a 
fitting celebration of the anniversaries of the 
founding of the settlement, its incorporation 
as a city and the World War victory, it served 
to bring to the attention of the whole country 
the position which Fort Worth has come ‘to 
occupy in the commercial world, particularly 
in the cattle, oil, grain, cotton and railroad in- 
dustries. 

Further than this, and by far the most vital 
factor in the city’s progress, it united a larger 
number of the population than had ever be- 
fore been actively engaged in a civic enter- 
prise, and served to bring home to the rank 
and file the city’s possibilities. The Fort 
Worth Diamond Jubilee “sold” Fort Worth 
to its population. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES FROM JUBILEE 
FUND, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Gross Expenditures for Jubilee 


Committee Total 
aa iene - ' aa $3,467 Os 
.. e , : 4,314.91 
OS as ee ; : 3,480 5 
| -»nanbahiddele t 3,234.35 
Decoration and illumination 4,735.31 
| Se eee =A , 4,000.00 
a ER eee v¥anbwees = 1,198.34 
Athletics .. ee a ahs 678.15 
Distinguished “guests : 262.76 
Seamt attwiies «.....0.s. — 282.43 
Jubilee Dinner ....... Rested 367.50 
DD. ‘a dudadeodethewsbn a d “2 145.60 
Military observance ....... , . 416.30 
ERR ce eT ey eee Saeeee : 14.95 
RI tad. a © Bh dient, dete wees cad Sanamis 32.95 
ORF ee ere 589.03 
Marking historic spots ; 151.50 
Public meetings ....... ‘ 5.00 
re eee ; 12.00 
General Worth ‘Memorial. 85 00 

MA F $27 423.66 


Disposition of Balance 
Purchase of decorative ae ng equipment 


for 32 city blocks , $850.00 
Donation to Southwestern E xpo: sition and 
Fat Stock Show.... . adbes abe 850.90 
Donation to Police Band ea 300.0 
Donation to High School Cadet Band... ; 300 | 
Reim! sursement to aviators for beanies to 
planes Re ie aes 59.00 
talance in Saxet : treasury for future celebra- 
tloms . 1,300.0 
Total . . : : $3,650.09 
Grand total .. . , . . $31,073.66 
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An Emergency Pumping Unit for a 
Small Water-works 
By E. S. Tyner 


Water Superintendent, Plant City, Fla. 


LANT CITY, Florida, is the greatest 
inland shipping point in the state, send- 
ing out over one million dollars’ worth 
strawberries each winter. Like many other 
ties in Florida, it is growing very rapidly, 
it has practically doubled its population 


E the past ten years. There is nothing more 
licative of a progressive town than a sub- 
ntial water-works—one that can keep pace 
th the rapid developments and when neces- 
ry make improvements which will really 

nefit the community. 

, [he first water-supply of Plant City was 

b secured from an 8-inch well, 360 feet deep. 

b he water was pumped from the well into a 

rface reservoir with a steam-driven air 

; npressor, and from the reservoir to the 

a ns and an elevated tank by a steam booster 

f p. This plant was expensive to operate 

P was abandoned in 1916 and the buildings 

quipment salvaged. 

A he second well was 12 inches in diameter 

= | drilled 630 feet deep. The water stood 

4 pproximately 35 feet below the surface, and 

q in order to maintain suction on the pumps a 

2 rge pit 35 feet deep was constructed and 

imps set at the bottom. Two 50-horse- 

ver oil engines were each geared to the 

nk-shaft of a 500-gallon-per-minute tri- 

ex pump, so that when both engines were 

¥ nning, 1,000 gallons per minute could be 

4 ired from the well. Although this proved 

” sfactory from a quantity standpoint, it 


ty meant that the town was depending on the 
| units for its entire supply. A shut- 
both units at the same time would 
disastrous. Several times 
it had been down for repairs: and if 
er had stopped at that time, the entire 
would have been cut off. This 

er was fully realized by the Water Su- 
lent, who had suggested to the Coun- 
r that a pump be installed in the old steam 
ell as an emergency unit 


hret 


been very 


sstyml 
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The water 
well was of excellent quality, but 


never been used since the abandonment 
ld steam plant. Even before action 


@ e taken 


a break occurred in the main 
the well to the pumps; the plant 


down and the well water-supply cut 














PUMP-HOUSE AND STAND-PIPE OF THE PLANT 
CITY, PA.. WATER-WORKS 


off. The only water available was obtained 
from a mill a short distance away; this 
proved to be contaminated, and if the 
had not been quickly repaired the water situ 
tion would have become very serious 


This incident brought the Counc face t 
face with the real facts and the absolute neces- 
sity for an emergency unit—one that « d be 
depended upon to take the place of the regular 
equipment for days or months, if necessary 

After an investigation an tudy of th 
various types of pumping equipment. a vert 
cal turbine pump was purchase the new 
pump was I0 inches outside diameter. the 
8-inch well had to be enlarge iC 
pipe was cased over the &-in rm a dep 


. c P . 
of 60 feet: the inside pipe was then cut 


P 11 4 : 
and pulled out, leaving ample room for 
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installation of the pump bowls and discharge 
column. 

The new pump is of the centrifugal design 
with the pump bowls or stages set 50 feet 
below the ground. The high-speed centrif- 
ugal impellers which revolve in the stages 
force the water upward through the discharge 
column and out to the mains. The impellers 
are keyed to a steel shaft which extends up- 
ward through an inclosed oil tubing. At the 
surface and resting on a concrete foundation 
is the pump head, which contains the thrust 
bearing and supports the vertical slip-ring 
motor. A slip-ring motor is used to limit the 
high starting current 40 objectionable in the 
squirrel-cage motor. The shaft of the 50- 
horse-power motor is connected to the pump- 
shaft by a flexible coupling, and the pump and 
motor revolve as one unit. 

The water is pumped direct from the wells 
into the mains under a 50-pound pressure, no 
auxiliary or booster pumps being necessary. 
The vertical pump produces 650 gallons per 
minute, or 39,000 gallons per hour, and uses 
in this time 40 kw. hrs.—a power consumption 
of 1.02 kw. hrs. per 1,000 gallons. If the elec- 
trical power cost less than 5 cents per kw. 
hr., we should probably install a duplicate 
unit, so that the complete water-supply would 
be furnished by deep-well vertical pumps. 
With electricity so high and crude oil so cheap, 
it is not feasible to change at this time. 
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The vertical unit has now been installed for 
over two years and has proved very valuable 
on several occasions. At one time when the 
elevated tank had to be cleaned and painted, 
the valve between the mains and the tank was 
closed. The piston triplex pumps could not 
be run into the mains without the overflow 
tank in use, and so the emergency unit was 
started and run for three days without a stop; 
a pressure of 60 pounds was maintained 
throughout the run. The emergency unit is 
exceptionally simple to start, as it is only 
necessary to throw an electrical switch and 
the pump is working at full capacity in about 
30 seconds. 

Because of the excellent service which the 
water department has rendered, the number 
of customers has increased to 650, and every 
one is metered. In addition, water is supplied 
to the Seaboard Air Line engines and to in- 
dustrial plants. For fire service, 68 hydrants 
are distributed at various points in the city. 

With this additional vertical turbine unit, 
we feel that we are prepared to meet any 
emergency demand that may be made on 
our water-works, and not only are we in an 
excellent position to serve our present cus- 
tomers, but we are prepared to care for new 
ones. The vertical turbine pump was fur- 
nished and installed by the Layne & Bowler 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., contractors for 
water-supply. 


Another Successful Municipal Paving Plant 


INCE the paving plant of the city of Palo 

Alto, Calif., was started, in July, 1921, 1,141,- 

454 square feet of concreve pavement varying 
trom 4% to 5 inches in thickness has been laid and 
13,803 lineal feet of concrete curbing completed. 
This work completes the paving on 6.2 miles of 
streets, or about 73.25 blocks. The paving has 
progressed practically without interruption except 
for about 4% months of each winter when the 
work was necessarily suspended because of rain. 

The original specifications called for a pavement 
4 inches thick with a carpet coat of road oil and 
screenings. This was later changed to a plain un- 
surfaced concrete pavement 4% inches thick, and 
the present specifications are for a 5-inch pavement 
tapering to 7 inches in the center of the roadway, 
and with the curbing molded integral with the 
pavement. This latter specification will probably 
remain the standard for residential streets. Pave- 
ments built to this cross-section are showing ex- 
celient results and it is believed they will give 
long life with a minimum of maintenance expense 
and will remain smooth and non-slippery. 

The profit and loss account of the plant for the 
two years that it has been operating showed a 
surplus of $2,563.57, which was not sufficient to 
meet reasonable depreciation charges, and so an 
increase of 4 per cent in the rates was made. The 


following unit costs for various types of work in 
Palo Alto are of interest: 


Grading per cubic yard (estimate based on 12,300 
cubic yards) 


a dntnasd pita tale slide dm & dala eehG. a $1,208 
Grading per square foot (based on 541,618 square 
GUD - -nwadcws cenmdieiies blanco Cowedere don 0.027 
(Includes removal of earth and trimming 
and rolling subgrade, also setting manholes 
and other street structures to grade.) 
Concrete mixture (based on 8,487 cubic yards 
placed) : 
Sand and gravel per cubic yard of concrete. . 2.827 
Cement per cubic yard of concrete.......... 4.742 
Supplies, repairs and expense (paving plant 
and trucks) per cubic yard of concrete. ... 0.559 
Labor, unloading materials, operating and 
hauling to job per cubic yard of concrete. . 0.843 
Total cost per cubic yard of concrete deliv- 
OR TS Here Re ae 8,970 
Placing and finishing concrete: 
(Includes form setting, placing and tamp- 
ing, finishing and curing concrete.) 
Labor per cubic yard of comcrete.......... 1.160 
Supplies, repairs, expense............ ae 0.184 
Total for spreading and finishing per cubic 
CREASE © ee oe ae ene 1,343 
Total cost per cubic yard of concrete in place 10.313 
Concrete pavement laid per square foct...... 0.161 
Office and accounting expense: 
(Includes engineering and assessment work, 
collection, etc.) 
Cheth- Or <TR Ik ooo waka dccleewacnndaas 0.012 





Total cost per square foot (not including 
interest and depreciation) ................ 0.201 








Motor Equipment for the Fire and 


Police Departments 





4 GMC TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH NORTHERN DOUBLE-TANK CHEMICAL AND HOSE EQUIPMENT IN 
USE BY THE VILLAGE OF SPRING GROVE, MINN. 











ECTICUT STATE POLICE WITH SIX OF THE 15 INDIAN SCOUT MOTORCYCLES RECENTLY PUR 
CHASED FOR THAT ORGANIZATION 
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Psychological Tests to Preveut Motor 
Vehicle Accidents 


By T. D. Pratt 


General Manager, Motor Truck Association of America, Inc. 


HE way to eliminate preventable acci- 

dents is to remove from the road the 

driver who has to stop to think what to 
do in an emergency, as well as the careless, 
the callous, and the selfish road-hog. This 
can be done almost to perfection, when meas- 
ured by human standards, within a few years, 
provided unified effort can be brought to bear 
on the subject. Like all epochal changes it is 
simplicity itself. 

The method to be used is the examining of 
all drivers of motor vehicles who are con- 
cerned in a motor vehicle accident with a 
proper psychological and practical driving 
test, which will ascertain their fitness to drive. 
Prohibit them from driving after such acci- 
dent, until they have passed this test and 
thereby proved to the properly constituted 
authorities that they are, first, mentally and 
Physically fit to be allowed the privilege of 
driving a motor vehicle on the highway, and, 
secondly, that they were blameless in the acci- 
dent which preceded the examination. 

By this procedure, sooner or later all who 
cause accidents will be brought under stricter 
control, those who were at fault will be elimi- 
nated, and even those who cause a series of 
minor accidents will be located, and thus the 
driver who is mentally or physically incom- 
petent will have his license taken away and 
be forced from the highways. Those who are 
competent and careful and do not cause acci- 
dents will not be disturbed. 

This utopian condition cannot be brought 
about immediately, for the first step of the 
program is education, and the education must 
be threefold: first, the education of the public 
officials who have to do with the licensing of 
motor vehicle operators, so that they will un- 
derstand how to reduce accidents blamable 
on the motor vehicle driver; second, the edu- 
cation of the law-making bodies, so that laws 
empowering and compelling these officials to 
take the necessary and proper steps to obtain 
this end can be passed: third, the education of 
the motor vehicle operator himself, so that he 
will recognize the justice of this program and 
support it with all his heart and soul, through 
his organization as well as personally, until 
the desired result is brought about. 


One has to dig deep into the fundamental 
causes of accidents before the real primal rea- 
son is found. The chief reason underlies the 
various apparent causes of most accidents 
for which the motor vehicle operator can 
be held responsible. This fundamental cause 
is psychological. It is the absence of alert- 
ness. It is the failure of mind and 
muscle to properly coordinate. It is the fail- 
ure of the subconscious mind to do automatic- 
ally all the things which will make for safety, 
so that the driver of a car will rise to the 
emergency and prevent an accident without 
stopping to think about it. It would be like 
the reaction of the eyelids to an impending 
blow. In cases of an emergency where frac- 
tions of a second count, the driver who yields 
to panic or who has to stop to think is lost, 
and an accident—frequently a fatal one—is 
the result. 

It has been estimated by various authorities, 
that from three to five per cent of the drivers 
of motor vehicles cause all the accidents. 
There is a method of examining this per- 
centage and weeding out the unfit, available 
to all who wish to use it, which has proved 
remarkably efficient. 

During the war the Army established cer- 
tain testing grounds on which were tested all 
applicants who wished to drive army cars 
and trucks. In a record cemprising nearly 
100,000 cases it was shown that a large per- 
centage of the applicants, from one-quarter 
to one-third, failed to pass the test which was 
given them, the first time they tried it. It 
was also found—and this is the crux of the 
whole problem—that less than five per cent 
of those who failed on the first examination 
were ever able to pass it thereafter, regard- 
less of the number of attempts they made on 
reexamination. 

This examination seems to have combined 
to a very high degree the two requisites which 
any proper examination must have. It first 
showed the applicant’s knowledge of his ve- 
hicle and his ability to operate it mechanically, 
and, second and far more important, it 
showed whether his mind and muscles coordi- 
nated in such fashion that he could be relied 
upon to do the right thing at the right time 
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an emergency and thus prevent an accident. 
it can readily be understood from this that 
‘i those of the fifteen to twenty million drivers 
this country who are concerned in acci- 
ients on the highways were forced to take 
cuch an examination as is herein urged, in a 
very short space of time the careless, the in- 
lifferent, the temperamentally unfit, would be 
weeded out; and if the same methods were ap- 


plied in the future at the original examination 
for a driver's license, very few who were un- 
fit to drive would ever get the privilege to 
do so. 

This method of solving one of the worst 
problems in the country is offered, with all 
earnestness, for the consideration of public 
officials and also of the motoring public in 
general. 


Automobile Fatalities in the United States During 1923 


PPROXIMATELY 15,700 lives—an average 

of 43 each day—were lost in motor vehicle 

accidents (exclusive of grade-crossing colli- 
sions between motor vehicles and trains) in the 
United States during 1923, an increase of nearly 
2000 over the record of 1922. If the grade- 
crossing fatalities are taken into account, the 
total of motor-vehicle deaths for 1923 exceeds 
7,000. 
This estimate has been made 


accidents was no greater in rural districts than in 
cities, which is doubtful, because while many cities 
have, through successful safety campaigns, been 
able to cut down the number of their automobile 
accidents, no such campaigns have thus far been 
conducted by rural communities. 

The 1923 accident reports submitted by the 
health officers of the 135 cities showed that 3 


32 


per cent of the total fatalities were children under 





for the National Safety Council by 
the Automobile Department of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters on the basis 
f statistics supplied by the health 
officers of 135 American cities with 
an aggregate population as of July, 


cluded in the study range in size 
from 25,000 population upward and 
are scattered over the entire coun- 
try 

The 1923 automobile death-rate 
for the 135 cities studied was 13.4 
per cent higher than the 1922 
death-rate for the same _ cities. 
\pplication of this factor of in- 
rease to the 1922 country-wide 
death-rate of 12.5 per 100,000 popu- 
lation produces a 1923 country- 


wide death-rate of 142. This 





GROWTH IN WUMBER OF 
AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES 
1923, of 30,128,555. The cities in- in the 
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death-rate multiplied into the popu- 

lation of the United States as of July 1, 1923— 
estimated at 110,663,502 by the Bureau of the 
Census—produces a total of 15,700 deaths. This 
ssumes that the rate of increase in motor vehicle 


Sunken Road to Replace Canal; 


BILL before the British Parliament presents 

A a novel idea in transportation, says Hugh 

D. Butler, acting commercial attaché, Lon- 

in a report to the U. S. Department of Com- 

merce. It purposes the draining of Regent's Canal 

ind its conversion into a sunken road for motor 

ght traffic. The canal, completed in 1820, ex- 

s from the Thames at Limehouse Basin to the 

rand Junction Canal at Paddington, and before 

advent of railways carried an enormous ton- 

It is 84 miles long, 60 feet wide, and 12 
deep. 

he plan is to revet the sides, pave the bottom, 





fifteen years of age. This percentage applied to 
the country-wide estimate indicates that 5,000 
children were killed last year in automobile acci- 
dents over the country. 


Motor Trucks to Replace Mules 


and have two 20-foot roadways through the center 
for through traffic, and a 10-foot space on eact 


side for loading and discharging vehicles. Water, 
electricity, and sewage would be carried below 
the roadway. The Thames end is in the center 


of the dock system on the north side of the river 
and is within 500 yards of the Rotherhithe Ve 
hicular Tunnel, which crosses under the river 
the great Surrey Commercial Docks on the sout! 
side. The canal passes near all the great railway 
freight terminals north of the Thames, except 
the Liverpool Street Station of the present Lon- 
don and Northeastern Railway 
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Uses of Single-Track Concrete Roads 
By Allan M. Jackson 


Engineer of Brant County, Ontario, Canada 


SINGLE-TRACK road will go about 
A twice the distance a double-track road 

will go for the same money; so that the 
question resolves itself into the choice of 
twice the length and half the width or twice 
the width and half the length. Single-track 
roads are a financial expedient, in the writer’s 
opinion. Nobody would build a hard-surfaced 
road wide enough for one vehicle at a time if 
he could afford to build it wide enough for 
two. I have found that a 9-foot concrete slab 
laid on one side of the center line of a road 
with a 9-foot gravel track on the other side 
of the center line costs from 57 to 60 per cent 
of the price of an 18-foot slab. This compari- 
son is made on the basis of the turnpike re- 
quired by the Ontario Department of High- 
ways for a provincial county road 28 feet 
from shoulder to shoulder. It will readily be 
seen that the actual grading and ditching for 
both types would be the same, that the water- 
supply for mixing and curing the concrete 
would be the same for both types, that the cost 
of actual curing would be slightly greater in 
the case of the narrow type on account of 
the increased amount of moving of the plant 
and forms, and, finally, that the principal 
reason why the one type cost more than one- 
half the cost of the other is the addition of a 
gravel track beside the concrete. 

The Brantford Suburban Area Commission 
was operating on the pay-as-you-go plan in 
1920 and was in the position of having just 
sufficient money to maintain its roads and to 
build one mile of 18-foot concrete road each 
year. The two heaviest-traveled roads were 
the two main market roads, with a suburban 
area of 4 miles each. Eight miles of full- 
width concrete road would mean that it would 
be eight years before the last taxpayers were 
served. The Commission decided to build 
half-width concrete and to place the slab on 
one side of the center line. Two miles were 
built in 1921 and two miles in 1922 and the 
other half of the roadway constructed of 





crushed pit-rock gravel. The experiment ap- 
pears to have justified itself, and at the end 
of four years instead of eight, the taxpayers 
of both these roads will have an every-day-in- 
the-year road to their market town. 


The Concrete Road 
The concrete roadway is 7 inches thick 
throughout and tilted 2 inches. One edge was 
laid on the center line of the turnpike and 9 
feet of pit-rock crushed gravel was laid out- 
side in two layers and consolidated by traffic. 
The concrete was 1:114:3%, using 2-inch to 
¥%-inch crushed stone and a grade of crushed 
sand which proved satisfactory under the 
standard tests. All curves were banked, but 
in the first season’s work where the slab was 
on the outer side of the curve, no widening 
was used, because it was figured that the 
widening would be made on the inner side of 
the second slab when the road was double- 
tracked. This was a mistake which had to be 
remedied the second season. Widening of 
curves on a single-track road is more neces- 

sary than on a double-track road. 


The Gravel Road 

The gravel part of the surface has been kept 
dragged smooth and well up to the surface of 
the concrete, our endeavor being to keep the 
gravel slightly overlapping the edge of the slab. 
Extra material has been added to the gravel 
when it has been consolidated below the sla}, 
and the ready adherence of new material in 
very thin layers to the existing gravel road 
is one point which makes this type of construc- 
tion more suitable in gravel counties than in 
those where only macadam is used. 

The cost of maintenance on this road has 
been definitely determined to be one-fifth of 
that on adjacent stretches where the whole 
surface is gravel, and it is estimated that with 
a vehicular traffic of something over 500 ve- 
hicles per day during the summer, go per cent 
of the travel is on the slab. 





Don’t run up your mileage with skids. 
There are three grades of eggs, but only 
one grade of crossing, and that’s dangerous. 





Some Road Signs Suggested by “Bugs” Baer 


Don’t do your thinking with your brakes. 
You wouldn't travel cn a freight train, so 
don’t try to travel under one. 




































































it ap- 
> end 
ayers 
Ly-in- 
HE trend of the latest decisions of courts 
‘i of last resort on the subject is to sus- 
thick tain the right of cities to engage in the 
e was sale of fuel and other necessities of life, where 
and 9 there is charter authority to that end and 
1 out- emergencies reasonably justify the municipal- 
raffic. ity in engaging in the business. 
ch to In one of these cases (Consumers’ Coal Co. 
tushed vs. City of Lincoln, 189 Northwestern Re- 
r the porter, 643), the Nebraska Supreme Court 
d, but held that the home-rule charter of the defen- 
b was dant city was too narrow to empower the city 
lening to operate a retail fuel business, in the absence 
t the of an emergency, which was not shown to 
ide of exist. 
ouble- The gist of the opinion of the Court is that 
to be charter power to acquire and operate gas and 
ng of electric plants for the manufacture and dis- 
neces- tribution of heat, ete., does not impliedly 
authorize the establishment of a fuel yard. But 
the Court adds: 
“We do not understand it to be claimed that the 
n kept ordinance in question is referable to the general 
| welfare section of the charter. To bring it with- 
ace of in the police power to which this section refers, 
ep the some public emergency would have to be shown, 
e slab. such as a coal famine, or monopoly, whereby the 
gravel ‘government might be able to obtain fuel, when 
a citizens generally could not. Under such circum- 
e slab, stances we are of the opinion that the government 
rial in might constitute itself an agent for the relief of 
1 road the community, and that money expended for the 
nan, purpose would be expended for a public use.’ Opin- 
: i of the Justices, 182 Mass. 605, 66 N. E. 25, 60 
han in L. R. A. 592. No such emergency is suggested.” 
a \bout the same time, the Minnesota 
fth of : preme Court ruled that the establishment 
oe ot a municipal fuel yard was a public purpose 
(Central Lumber Co. vs. City of Waseca, 188 
at with AT. acaecaaed 
— ‘orthwestern Reporter, 275), and that a 
joo we clause in defendant’s home-rule charter ex- 
= ressly authorizing the activity was not viola- 
_of the state constitutional prohibition 
—— against levying taxes for private purposes. 
Court observes: 
i “The question is whether the establishment of a 
. £0 inicipal coal and wood yard is a public purpose. 
fis 1s to be assumed that in framing their charter 
people were informed of conditions, such as 
Ral sources of supply, the ability and disposition of 


rs to care for local demands, and other rele- 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, Attorney at Law 
SS S=S 





The City as a Dealer in Commodities 


vant factors affecting the situation, and found nm 
public necessities and conveniences were such that 
the establishment of a municipal fuel yard was a 
public purpose. They have the responsibility of 
their finding and the wisdom or folly of the policy 
which they authorize. Their determination of pub- 
lic purpose is not final. It is accorded weight; but 
finally the Court must determine as a judicial ques- 
tion whether the purpose for which taxes are 
exacted is public. 

“Economic and industrial conditions are not 
stable. Times change. Many municipal activities, 
the propriety of which is not now questioned, 
were at one time thought, and rightly enough so, 
of a private character. The constitutional pro- 
vision that taxes can be levied only for public pur- 
poses remains; but conditions which go to make 
a purpose public change. 

“In our judgment the establishment of a munic- 
ipal fuel yard is a public purpose.” 

The opinion then cites two decisions of the 
Maine Supreme Judicial Court and a decision 
of the United States Supreme Court affirming 
one of them (38 Supreme Court Reporter, 
112). In the last cited case, the highest court 
of the land said: 


“We see no reason why the state may not, if 
it sees fit to do so, authorize a municipality to fur- 
nish heat by such means as are necessary and such 
systems as are proper for its distribution. Heat 
is as indispensable to the health and comfort of 
the people as is light or water. In any event, we 
are not prepared to say that when a state author- 
izes a municipality to tax with a view to providing 
heat at cost to the inhabitants of the city, and 
that purpose is declared by the highest court of 
the state to be a public one, the property of a citi- 
zen who is taxed to effect such purpose is taken 
in violation of rights secured by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 


The Minnesota Court cites decisions in 
which a contrary conclusion was reached, but 
announces its preference to follow the line of 
cases upholding the right to operate municipal 
fuel yards. 

Perhaps the leading decision leaning against 
the right of a city to engage in the business 
of dealing in commodities is that handed down 
by the Missouri Supreme Court in the case of 
State ex rel. Kansas City vs. Orear, 210 South- 
western Reporter, 392. Holding that Kansas 
City was not empowered to establish a munic- 
ipal ice plant, without modification of its char- 
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ter and the Missouri constitution, the Court 
said, in part: 


“Ice has but recently been elevated—granting 
for argument’s sake the promotion—to a place 
among the necessities of life. . . . But be this 
as it may, it is yet certainly no greater a neces- 
sity to the human race than are food and clothing. 
lf a city should undertake, absent compelling 
necessity at least, to establish and operate grocery 
stores and clothing ‘emporiums,’ no one would 
hesitate to say that no power exists in the munic- 
ipality to use public money, or the proceeds of 
public taxation, for such purposes. Such things 
may be given away by the city to paupers and to 
the temporarily unfortunate, but the city cannot 
euter into the business of selling such articles to 
ail inhabitants of such city who may desire to buy. 
lf the cities, towns and villages of the state deem 
that their entry into private business in competition 
with individuals now engaged in such business is 
a matter of public expediency, then the initial 
effort to this end must be an amendment to the 
constitution; and following such an amendment, 
the passage of an act changing the common law, 


Sundry Items of 


Power of City to License Structures in Streets 


A city is powerless, except as expressly author- 
ized by legislative or constitutional provision, to 
grant to any person the right to erect or main- 
tain in a public street any structure or device, 
such as a news-stand, for private and exclusive 
use. (Georgia Court of Appeals, Magrill vs. City 
of Atlanta, 122 Southeastern Reporter, 641.) 


City May Not Sell Property Dedicated 
to Specific Use 


Holding that defendant city was not empowered 
to sell land dedicated on its plat as a public square 
or a market square, the Kansas Supreme Court 
lately said in the case of State vs. City of Man- 
hattan, 225 Pacific Reporter, 85: 

“When public grounds, such as market squares 
and public squares, are dedicated by city plat, the 
legal title vests in the county in trust for the pub- 
lic, while the possession, dominion, and control 
are vested in the city. It is also well es- 
tablished that when property is so dedicated for 
a specific purpose it cannot ordinarily be put to 
any other use. In 18 C. J. 127, it was said (sec- 
tion 167): 

““If a dedication is made for a specific or de- 
fined purpose, neither the Legislature, a munici- 
pality, or its successor, nor the general public has 
any power to use the property for any other pur- 
pose than the one designated. . . . Franklin 
County vs. Lathrop, 9 Kan. 453. 

“Inasmuch as there are three parties interested 
in every dedication—the dedicator and his repre- 
sentative, the general public, and the property 
owners with special interests such as owners of 
lots abutting on streets, no one of them without 
the consent of the others can change or destroy the 
use. The Legislature has no power as 
against abutting owners or as against the original 
dedicator to devote the property to a use other 
than that for which it was dedicated, nor to sell 
the property and use the money for other pur- 
poses. . . .« 

“Where the city by purchase or condemnation 
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which, even without the aid of the constitutional 
inhibition, forbids the levying and collecting of 
taxes for any private purpose or business. : 
If the situation were one of continuing or pere:- 
nial necessity, a city might well have the power 
under the general welfare clause of its charter to 
take such steps as would be requisite to supply 
the compelling need for any such necessity of life 
so long as such condition existed.” 


The Georgia Supreme Court has sustained 
the right of a municipality to establish an ice 
plant on the broad authority of the genera! 
welfare clause of its charter (94 Southeastern 
Reporter, L022). But, in an earlier case, the 
same court denied the right of the city of 
Waycross to engage in the plumbing business, 
as an incident to operating a water-works 
system. 


Other decisions will be found cited in the 


opinions to which reference has been made 
above. 


Municipal Law 


proceedings acquires the title to real property, the 
Legislature can authorize its disposition.” 


Elements Which an Improvement Must Possess 
in Order to Justify Local Assessments 


Seldom has the fundamental law governing the 
levy of local improvement assessments been more 
clearly and concisely stated than in the following 
language used by the California District Court 
of Appeals in the case of Federal. Construction 
Company vs. Ensign, 210 Pacific Reporter, 536: 

“Special benefits to the property to be assessed, 
that is, benefits received by it in addition to those 
received by the public at large, is the equitable 
and just foundation upon which local assessments 
rest; and, under our system of government, no 
assessment can be made upon any land on any 
principle other than that of special benefits actu- 
ally or presumptively received. 

“The elements which an improvement must 
possess in order to justify a local assessment based 
on the theory of benefits are certainly two in num 
ber, and possibly three. The first is that the 
improvement must be a public one; that is, it must 
be one which confers a general benefit upon the 
public at large, and which, therefore, the public, 
acting through its government, may construct 
without the consent of the particular individuals 
affected. . . . second element essential! to 
a valid local assesment is that the improvement 
must confer an especial and local benefit upon the 
property which is to be assessed. It is possible 
that it will suffice if, from the nature of the work. 
the property can be presumed to have received an 
especial benefit. . Unless, however, there 
be some local benefit, actually or presumptive!) 
received, the improvement may be public in char- 
acter, so that the expense thereof may be born 
by general taxation, but a local assessment, levied 
on the basis of benefits, cannot be made there ior 
since the underlying principle of such assessments 
is that the improvement, aside from the mere 
general advantage resulting to the community at 
large, will result in some special benefit to the 
particular lot owners whose lands are assesse!— 
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special benefit to the assessed lands in = 

e general public does not participate. . . 
however, no objection to the validity of ha 
-ssment that the improvement benefits the pub- 
provided it also confers an especial local bene- 
upon the property to be assessed. Improvements 
this sort necessarily must have a dual aspect— 








From data as ay the 


Recent Zoning Ordinances and Enabling Acts 
<r Hakrrrorp, Conn.—Ordinance, March 22, 
192 
ae Mass.—Ordinance, May 15, 1924 
okLINE, Mass.—Amendment of Ordinance, 
March 20, 1924 
sissippt.—Enabling Act, 1924, Ch. 195 
tewoop, N. J.—Ordinance, August 7, 1923 
\ny, N. Y.—Ordinance, April 21, 1924 
s Ferry, N. Y.—Ordinance, April 30, 1924 
npurGH, N. Y.—Ordinance, May 2, 1924 
cINNATI, Onto.—Ordinance, April 3, 1924 


Recent Zoning Decisions 


\LIFORNIA.—Zahn and Ross v. Board of Pub- 
Works of City of Los Angeles, District Court 
\ppeals, Second Appellate District, March 20, 
24.—Petition for mandate for permit to con- 
ruct a store in a district on Willshire Avenue, 
hich by the zoning ordinance was devoted to resi- 
tial structures; the store to be located within 
s than fifteen feet of the street line, contrary 
the setback provisions of the ordinance for the 
rict. Held that the character of the district 
uch that it is unreasonable to exclude business 
m it; and that in this case the setback provi- 
“have no reasonable reference to the safety, 
th, morals or general welfare of the people at 
ec.’ While the Court is careful to say that it 
s not “express the opinion that setback ordi- 
are under any and all circumstances un- 
rized by the police power,” it is difficult to 

| the conclusion that the Court regards set- 

so created with decided disfavor. 


sourr—Tureman v.  Ketterlin, Supreme 
t, October Term, 1923.—Suit to enjoin the 
and operation of an undertaking estab- 
nt in Kansas City in a residential neighbor- 
on the ground that it was a nuisance, and 
ted an ordinance forbidding such location 
one hundred feet of a residence. Held that 
an establishment, although not necessarily 
‘ous as a spreader of disease and a nuisance 
. is unpleasant and a nuisance in a residential 
irhood on account of its depressing in- 
e. For this reason the injunction is granted, 
nion being given as to the validity of the 
nee. 
Jersty.—Allen v. City of Paterson, Court 
rors and Appeals, 123 Atl. 884.—The judge- 
‘ in the Supreme Court (121 Atl. 610) sus- 
« the power of boards of appeal, appointed 
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an aspect of general benefit to the public as well 
as one of peculiar local benefit to the lot owners. 
To validate the assessment, the general public bene- 
fit must be the only result of the improvement. A 
third element, which is insisted upon in some juris- 
dictions, is that of permanency.” 


Notes 








ressed in care of 


by municipalities, to vary zoning ordinances where 
the strict letter of the ordinance would work hard- 
ship or injustice, affirmed; no opinion being ex- 
pressed with regard to the validity of the ordi- 
nance, because the question was not properly raised 
below. 


New Jersey.—Cooper Lumber Co. v. Dammers, 
Building Inspector of Borough of Rutherford, 
Supreme Court, March 22, 1924. Application for 
mandamus to compel the building inspector to issue 
a permit for the erection of industrial structures 
in residential district created by the zoning ordi- 
nance on the banks of the Passaic River. Held 
that the governing body of Rutherford in placing 
the property in question in a residential district 
“did not give that reasonable consideration to the 
character of the district called for by the act” of 
the Legislature under which the zoning was done. 
Mandamus awarded. 


New Jersey.—State ex rel. Ignaciunas v. Town 
of Nutley, Court of Errors and Appeals, May 10, 
1924.—The decision of the highest court of the 
state sustains the court below in commanding the 
building inspector to issue a permit for the erec- 
tion of a combined dwelling and store in a dis- 
trict which by the zoning ordinance of the town 
was devoted exclusively to residence. The court 
below assumed that the ordinance in question was 
authorized by the statute, and held the statute void 
in so far as it permitted the town to prohibit 
Ignaciunas from erecting the residence and store 
on his lot in a residential district. The upper court 
does not find it necessary to consider this funda- 
mental question, for this reason: The law author- 
izes only such regulations as are “designed to pro- 
mote the public health, safety and general welfare.” 
In the judgment of the upper court, the regulation 
in question is not designed to any of these ends, 
and is therefore not authorized by the statute. In 
spite, however, of the fact that the decision does 
not, in terms, declare void the New Jersey zoning 
statutes in so far as they attempt to create dis- 
tricts from which business is excluded, it is diffi- 
cult to see how any ordinance can be drawn under 
them for that purpose which, in the light of this 
opinion, would be valid. 

New Yorx.—Harris v. Village of Dobbs Ferry, 
Appellate Division, Supreme Court, Second Depart- 
ment, reported in New York Law Journal, April 
18, 1924, page 268. The statute authorizing the 
zoning of villages provides that it shall be done 
“in accordance with a well-considered plan.” The 
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Legislature did not intend that such restrictions on 
the property owners’ rights should be haphazard, 
selecting one street or another from time to time. 
Held, affirming the judgment below, that the pro- 
visions in question, evidently not being in accord- 
ance with a well-considered plan, were void. 

New Yorxk.—Lees v. Cohoes Motor Car Co., 
Inc., 122 Misc. 373.—An ordinance providing that 
no gasoline tank shall be erected within 1,000 feet 
of the place where people live and sleep, since it 
would practically forbid the erection of such a 
tank within the city limits, is unreasonable and 
unconstitutional. 

New York.—Palmer v. Mann, Tenement House 
Commissioner of the City of New York, 237 N. Y. 
112.—The highest court in the state sustains the 
court below in holding that the amendment to the 
zoning resolution of New York City reducing the 
height limit on upper Fifth Avenue from 150 to 
75 feet was illegally adopted. 

New York.—Barker v. Zwitzer, Inspector of 
Buildings of the City of New Rochelle, Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, May 2, 1924.—An ordi- 
nance limiting by districts the number of families 
per acre is void, for the reason that it is not 
authorized by the provisions of the General City 
Law (Subd. 24 and 25 of Sec. 20, being Laws 
1417, Ch. 483) providing for zoning. In the opin- 
ion the Court says: “It is not attempted, and in- 
deed at this late day it would be idle to impair, 
whittle down or set at naught ‘zoning ordinances’ 
which in no wise transcend constitutional limita- 
tions or the power delegated by the Legislature. 
Such ordinances are a lawful exercise of 
police power.” 

PENNSYLVANIA.—In re permit to American Re- 
duction Co. to erect an incinerator —Common 
Pleas Court, Allegheny County, February 12, 
1924, reported in Municipal Law Reporter, Vol. 
15, No. 8 (April, 1924), page 182. The applicant, 
denied permission to erect its incinerator by the 
Superintendent in a light industrial district, was 
granted the right to do so by the Board of Ap- 
peals, subject to certain conditions. Held, that 
the state zoning enabling acts in question are con- 
stitutional; and that the statutury provision giv- 
ing the Board of Appeals power to vary the ordi- 
nance in accordance with its spirit, to avoid hard- 
ship, is valid, being a delegation not of legislative 
but of administrative function. 

TENNESSEE.—City of Memphis v. Gianotti, 
Supreme Court, Western Division, March 29, 1924. 
—The ordinance of the city making it unlawful 
to construct or maintain a junk shop or junk yard 
in any block or within two hundred feet of any 
block on any street in the city on which two- 
thirds of the total number of structures on both 
sides of the street in such block are used ex- 
clusively for residential purposes, is a reasonable 
and valid exercise of the police power. This case 
is important as one of the few cases in the state 
of Tennessee bearing upon the question of the 
validity of zoning. 


Recent Zoning Literature 

Zoning Unsubdivided Areas—The Report of 
the Zoning Commission on the zoning of West 
Hartford, Conn., by the city planner, Robert Whit- 
ten, of Cleveland, Ohio, in addition to the outline 
of the recently adopted zoning ordinance for the 
town, contains a valuable suggestion looking 
toward the planning and zoning of unsubdivided 
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areas under the supervision of a board to be given 
both planning and zoning authority. 

The Nutley, New Jersey, Case-—Under date of 
May 27, 1924, Edward M. Bassett, Esq., has writ- 
ten the New Jersey State League of Municipalities 
a letter suggesting steps that may well be taken 
in that state to make a new start under the gen- 
eral zoning enabling act recently enacted by the 
Legislature superseding the laws passed upon by 
the Nutley case. This letter, with related material, 
has been published as a pamphlet by the Committee 
on Regional Plan of New York and Its 
Environs, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Mr. Bassett suggests that (1) the New Jersey 
municipalities should repass their zoning ordinances 
with such changes as will comply with the re- 
quirements of the new act; (2) the city attor- 
neys of the municipalities should be alert to ask 
the courts to refer any litigant attacking the con- 
stitutionality of the new law or ordinances, to the 
board of adjustment on the ground that an ap- 
plicant for a permit must first exhaust the reme- 
dies given him by law before he can attack con- 
stitutionality. This, he says, in his opinion, “is a 
better lead than a constitutional amend- 
ment.” 

This pamphlet will also be of interest in the 
states other than New Jersey where decisions have 
been adverse to zoning under the existing statutes 
and ordinances. 


Zoning Bulletin of Department of Commerce, 
Washington.—The Department of Commerce is- 
sued a bulletin last May. It is occasioned by the 
publication of the Standard State Enabling Act 
in pamphlet form, and contains a history and an 
explanation of the act. 


2 a Acts of 1923, Chapter 182 
TN ss vacnnees Laws of 1923, H. B. No. 29 
eee Laws of 1923, H. B. No. 478 
ee ret Laws of 1923, Chapter 34 
eee Laws of 1923, Chapter 125 
New Jersey......... Laws of 1924, Chapter 146 
North Carolina...... Laws of 1923, Chapter 250 
North Dakota....... Laws of 1923, H. B. No. 8 
CN as oe 4506 cus Laws of 1923, H. B. No. 204 
Pennsylvania........ Laws of 1923, Acts 33, 93 and 382 
Rhode Island........ Laws of 1923, Chapter 2315 
Wee occ tédacee Laws of 1923, Chapter 78 


Model Enabling Act for New York Region—-A 
form of state enabling act for zoning has been 
prepared by Edward M. Bassett, Esq., who is a 
member of the Advisory Committee on Zoning 
of the Department of Commerce, which prepared 
the model act. This act has been published as a 
pamphlet by the Committee on Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs for use in the three 
states—New York, New Jersey and Connecticut— 
into which the region extends. The act, for the 
most part similar to the standard act, varies from 
it in containing fuller provisions with regard 
to penalties and enforcement and in a few details 
to bring it into conformity with late judicial deci- 
sions. 

Constitutionality of Zoning.—Alfred Bettman, 
of Cincinnati, has written an article for the May, 
1924, number of the Harvard Law Review on the 
“Constitutionality of Zoning.” The article has 
been published also in the New York Law Journal 
issues of May 26, 27 and 28. It not only contains 
classified citations of authorities, but is in addi- 
tion a most valuable contribution to the literature 
of the subject. 
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bonds was on. 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By Sanders Shanks, Jr. 


Editor, The Bond Buyer 


rATE 


and municipal borrowing during the 


rst half of 1924 has not fallen off in volume, 
as was generally expected. On the contrary, 
output of new issues has been at the rate of 
r $100,000,000 a month, or somewhere in the 
chborhood of $1,250,000,000 a year. 
From the bond market standpoint, these public 


owers have fared pretty well. 


During the 


months of the half-year period, prices were 

in spite of the prospect for revisions in the 
me tax schedule which might greatly detract 
m the tax-exemption feature of municipals. 
level of prices in January, February and 
\farch was such that the largest cities and states 
the best credit could sell 44 per cent bonds 
par, smaller places issued 4%4’s and 434’s, and 
ns and districts were borrowing at 5 per cent. 
In April the market began to show a rising ten- 
y and it soon became evident that a real boom 


The $67,400,000 New York City 


ering in May went over with such a bang that 


there was no longer any doubt as to which way 


ings were going. May was an active month in 


ints above the January to March level. 


al 


om_ hanks, 


bond business and closed with 


prices several 
June 


; seen the same active trading, still higher prices 
an apparently unsatisfied demand for state and 
inicipal bonds of all sorts and grades coming 


] 


W 


nsas 


4 


insurance companies, 
corporations and, 


of course, 


estates, busi- 
the wealthy 


private investor subject to up to 48 per cent in- 
come taxes under the new revenue law and, hence, 
desiring nothing but a tax-exempt investment. 

Bonds are enjoying a market which is merely 
the natural result of a recession in general busi- 
ness activity. The banks and all other reservoirs 
of capital have an unusual amount of money to 
invest in bonds because the demands of ordinary 
business are abnormally small. As all these banks 
rush into the bond market and compete with one 
another, they force prices up. 

Municipal bonds, always in great demand at a 
time like this because of their inherent safety 
(which is not impaired by a business depression), 
are also especially favored by the enactment of a 
new tax law which, if anything, increases the ad- 
vantages of a municipal bond investment to a per- 
son subject to surtaxes. 

The market's improvement, of course, is re- 
flected in the prices paid for the bonds of the 
smallest towns as a a as those of the metropoli- 
tan city or the state governments. The accom- 
panying list of the more important offerings in the 
New York City bond market since the first of the 
year embraces a wide variety of issues and indi- 
cates the nature of the financing of all these dif- 
ferent places as well as the terms on which the 
loans were arranged. Comparison of May and 
June items with those of earlier months discloses 
the extent to which prices have advanced. 


IMPORTANT MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS IN THE NEW YORK CITY BOND MARKET DURING 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1924 


Amounr Rare (%) 





Dus Orrerep 


To YIELD 
(%) 
muary » 
il Land Bank .......$60,000,000 4% 1954/34 4.70 
hester, i eo: < 4,200,000 4% 1925-54 4.10-4.00 
1, Mass.........++-00 3,045,000 4 & 434 1925-69 4.15-4.00 
rs 3 vicecsen See 4% 1925-64 4.10 
T Bay, N. Y., Jericho 
ter Deh... <«vesmenae 1,485,000 4% 1929-43 4.20-4.15 
lence, R. I... 2,000,000 rt 1964 4.25 
oaneelietes 1,150,000 1937-38 .97 
3,500,000 i 1949-52 4.30 
ee 2,500,000 414 & 414 1925-54 4.40-4.30 
Virginia 2,750,000 4% 1933-44 4.40-4.35 
s City, Mo., Seh Dist.. 1,000,000 5 1941 4.50 
‘arolina...... 5,000,000 444 & 444 1963 4.50-4.45 
n d, Vi... senuh cone 1,589,000 414 1958 9914 
aS, sca ae 1,140,500 5 1925-52 5.00-4.85 
Cons. Dist., Colo. . 3,600,000 5 1926-55 5.00 
h, Va... 981,000 5 1954 4.90 
OME, He Visi cavsseckh 1,150,000 4% 1926-53 4.45-4.40 
0 $3,000,000 5 1944-49-43 4.50 
sot 10,000,000 414 & 4% 1944 4.45-4.35 
0., Sch. Dist . 1,000,000 5 1924-48 4.50-4.48 
les, Calif. . 10,975,000 444 & 5 1925-64 4.70-4.60 
Dakota . 8,000,000 5 & 5'4 1934-44 4.80 
rt, La . 1,000,000 5 1925-64 4.80-4.75 
n . 8,000,0004 &4'4 1944 4.25-4.20 
Co., Tex . 1,260,000 5 954/39 4.85 
a, Wash 4,000,000 5% «1926-40 5.15-5.10 
s, Mo 2,000,000 4% 1929-44 4.50 
Neb... .. 1,000,000 44% &5 1929-39 4.60-4.50 
ro, N. ( . 1,400,000 5 1925-64 4.80 
v,N.J 4,250,000 414 & 434 1927 4.35 
Minn 1,500,000 4% 1925-54 4.40-4.35 
Co., Minn 1,000,000 444 & 5 1925-44 4.60-4.50 
’ . $2,350,000 4% 1925-45 4.375 
e, N.Y . 1,890,000 4% «1925-44 4.15-4.00 
e, Tenn aahin 900,000 5 1925-64 4.65 
ana Port Comm. ...... 3,000,000 4% 1933-73 4.75 





Portland, Ove. ............. 1,000,000 4 1935-54 4.50 
5, eres toes as pe 4.15-4.10 
pebueteieseedéu ,000, > 19 2 . 
NERD hg ds oes veces 2,475,000 414 1949-51 F 33 
Minneapolis, Minn......... 1,120,000 4%¢ 1925-44 4.45-4.40 
Providence, R. I.. 1,000,000 4\% 1954 4.25 
Monmouth Co., N. 2 haves 1,208,000 4%, 1926-54 4.30 
Montelair, N. _ OS 1,000,000 434 1926-62 4.375 
Flint — Sch. Dist... ... oman yA er 4.70-4.60 
‘ae -«. Sm 3 925-64 4.50 
North Carolina............. 3,700,000 4% (6 mos.notes) 4.25 
ae ae 1,762,000 5 & 514 1925-48 
San Francisco............. 10,281,000 444 & 5 1928-67 4. 60- 4. 50 
April.— 
California. ......... $834,000 4% 1935-38 4.40 
Kansas City, Mo., Sch. Dist 1,000,000 41g 1943 4.375 
| tae 930,000 5 1925-49 4.50-4.40 
M i “eae 1,000,000 414 & 434 1925-44 4.45-4.40 
| a 2,000,000 444 & 5 1944 4.30-4.25 
Champaign Co. ll... ...... 1,000,000 5 1925-43 4.50-4.40 
hoon cance havs'ee 10,000,000 414 1925-43 4.40-4.35 
pt = ee 2,959,000 416 1925-72 4.35 
SS oe 4%4 gy 4.40-4.375 
| Ete ee 2,285, 4% 1954/44 4.40 
New — | 45,000,000 4% 1925-49 4.00 
Kansas City, Mo..... 3,300,000 44 1942 4.28 
gees SS eee 5,000,000 4% 1929-44 4.25 
Milwaukee Co., Wis........ 3,736,000 454 1935-44 4.55-4.50 
May.— 
2San Francisco, Calif........ $6,500,000 444 &5 1931-64 4.50 
ee tine sipeeee 19,680,000 a Ay 414 1925=54 4.35-4.25 
3 eae ee 900,000 ! 54 934-43 .15 
St. Louis, -. weeeeeee 2,000,000 4! . 1999-44 re 
Los Angeles, Calif. Nidie ow enes 3,000,000 4% 1925-64 4.55-4.00 
a 9 ae ree 2,175,000 4 & 43 1925-44 4.00-3.75 
pO Serer 10,000,000 444-414 & 1954 4.45-4.35 
ry, 
Pasadena, Calif............ 926,000 414 &5 1925-56 4.55-4. 50 


Westchester Co., N. Y 4,664,000 4% 1925-84 4.05-4.00 
TBalance of $3,500,000 offered in January to yield 4.30%. 
*Unsold balance of $10,281,000 offered in March to yield 4.60% & 
4.50%. 
*See offering of $3,000,000 in February to yield 4.89%. 
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6 THE AMERICAN CITY 


Amount Rate (%) Due Orrenep 


To YIELD 
(% ) 
Denver, Colo... . 1,000,000 4% 1943-62 4.25 
Missouri... . 8,600,000 444 1025-44 4.20-4.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.......... 1,000,000 5 1928=17 4.0 
Amsterdam, N. Y.... 1,020,000 4% 1925-4 4. 
Alabama... 2,000,000 446 1926-29 4.50-4 30 
West Virginia 1,500,000 4\q 1920-48 4.35 
‘Jersey City, N.J.... 1,500,000 444 & 4% «1927 4.30 
New Orleans, La... 1,200,000 444 1926-67 9), 
‘Kansas .. 1,500,000 44% 194950 4.30 
Cleveland, O ' 6,522,000 4% «6: 1926-55 4.35-4.30 
Oklahoma C ity, Okla....... 1,600,000 5 1935-49 4.55 
June.— 

Federal Land Bank. ........ 35,000,000 434 «1954/34 4.625 
Mississippi.......... 5,816,500 4% 1939-50 445 
Illinois... .. cesses 9,000,000 ‘ 1935-44 On 
Mercer Co., N. J. .... 2,268,000 1926-45 4.20-4.10 
Los Angeles, Calif. . ... 11,433,000 445 i 4a 1925-04 4.60-3.75 
New York City veces se» 37,000,000 44% = «1974 4.15 


‘Balance of $4,250,000 offered in February to yield 4.35% 
‘Originally offered in January, $3,500,000 to yield 4.30%. 
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Amounr Rate % Dee Ovrvnep 


TO ELD 
New York City... .. ... 30,400,900 4% 1925-3040 3» 
Long Beach, Calif.......... 1,000,000 5 1926-4 470 
Duval Co., Fla............. 1,500,000 5 1928 /53 4 635 
*North Carolina......... .. 1,900,900 4% 1963 40 
7Kansas. . : 1,000,000 4% 199-50) 435 
"San Francisco, Calif 4,415,000 44 & 3 1933-62 4.50 4 45 
St. Louis Mo 1,000,000 4% 19%-4 415 
Los Angeles, Calif —— 4'4 aoe 1931-4 4.50 4.45 
Dallas, Tex 100 000 4% 19%-44 . 40 
Cleveland, 0... .. 1278000 4% «=69190- 25 
Yonkers, N. Y.. .. 1,540,900 4% 1926-394 10 3 } a 
North Carolina. . ... 10,000,000 4% 064-6 4 
Knoxville, Tenn... . 1,120,900 4% «6192648 4. . 25 
New Jersey......... : 6,000,000 4% 1930-54 102 25 


‘Originally offered im January to yield 4.50%. 
70riginally offered in January to yiel 430°. ee 
‘Originally offered in March to yield 4. 60-4. 50%, again in May to 
yield 4. 50%. 
een See eer & Ae 6. 
Originally off ered first week in June to yield 4. 60-4.50% 
‘Originally offered in May to yield 4. 35-4. 30%. 


Hints, Helps and Happenings ] 








93 Per Cent Reduction in 
Typhoid Death-Rate 


REMARKABLE decrease in the typhoid 

death-rate in Richmond, Va., during the 

period between 1906 and 1923, representing 
a reduction of more than 93 per cent, is discussed 
in a recent statement by Director of Public Wel- 
fare E. C. Levy. 

For the 26-year period from 1880 to 1905, in- 
clusive, Richmond's average annual death-rate 
from typhoid fever was 77.8 per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. This rate has been steadily lowered, since 
the health department was reorganized in 1906, 
to the present low rate of 5.3 deaths per 100,000, 
which has been the average for the last five years. 
There were 11 deaths from this disease in Rich- 
mond in 1923. If the average rate for the years 
1880-1905 had prevailed in 1923, there would have 
been 141 deaths from this disease last year. 





Important Improvements Voted 
in Los Angeles 
T a special municipal election on May 6 the 
A voters of Los Angeles approved an $8,000,- 
000 bond issue for water-works, reservoirs 
and distributing system; $1,600,000 for equipping 
new police stations and installing a police tele- 
graph system; $400,000 for a fire-boat; $1,000,000 
for the construction and repair of bridges. 

The proposition to incur a bonded debt in the 
sum of $21,000,000 for improvements and exten- 
sions to the municipal electric distributing system 
failed to carry, falling 2,650 votes short of the 
required two-thirds majority. 

The adoption of a new charter for - sheeed was 
approved by a vote of 126,058 to 10,2 





Differing Hose Threads 
Again Take Toll 
A NOTHER recent instance of how inter- 


community differences in threadings of fire 
hose and hydrants continue, in emergencies 
none too rare, to exact their costly and senseless 
toll, is reported in theApril number of Safeguard- 





oe) 








ing America Against Fire. A fire in Farmington, 
Conn., in a detached residence valued at $75,000, 
having gotten beyond the control of the local fire 
department, aid was summoned from Unionvill 
Hartford and West Hartford. 

“By the time that companies from these places 
had ‘arrived, the fire had swept the roof and 
attic and was burning in the second story. A 
single line of hose, laid by the Farmington com- 
pany, was supplied by the Unionville pumper, 
which could connect to the nearest thawed 
hydrant. But the hose connections of the Hart- 
ford and West Hartford departments would 
couple neither to the Farmington hydrants nor 
hose, which is of two kinds, some having a clutch 
coupling and some a screw coupling larger tha: 
those employed in the city or in West Hartford 
The West Hartford firemen did, however, try t 
make a connection to the one line of hose in ser- 
vice, in order to get an additional stream, but 
could not solve the combination of three different 
couplings. After staying long enough to see the 
house burned to the ground, while their machines 
remained inoperative, the visiting firemen re 
turned home, leaving the Farmington and Union- 
ville forces to wet down the embers. 

“Fire Chief Moran, of Hartford, stated on his 
return, that the city apparatus had special coup- 
lings with it which could have been attached to a 
hose or hydrant having the National Standard 
connection, but that the Farmington couplings and 
hydrant connection differed from the National 
as well as from the Hartford, standard, thus ren- 
dering their adapters totally unusable.” 





Kansas City Appoints a Municipal 
Art Commission 


O the gradually growing list of cities having 
municipal art commissions, Kansas City 
Mo., has been added. In commenting on 
this fact, Kansas Citian, the bulletin of the loca! 
Chamber of Commerce, said in its issue of \a) 
aa 
“Kansas City may be congratulated on the ap 
pointment of an Art Commission a few days ago 
by the Park Board, even if for the time being it 
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FP RED 
» Yims nly advisory powers. It is probable that 100 men, unknown to them, are keeping tab on 
00-3 the value of expert pees in public struc- their operations, will, it is believed, have a de- 
4 70 - has had a chance to be appreciated, the Com- _cidedly sobering effect on jitney drivers who may 
: - will be given absolute power over the be inclined to be careless. 
3 imental features of all — Ry 
+ 4.45 - monuments, fountains, and such things. . one 
B ry ine of the ideas back of an art commission is Street-Car Fares in Cities of 25,000 
45.4 0 , bridge or viaduct, for instance, so often Population or More 
. Ai dered only from a utility standpoint, might F the 288 cities in the United States now 
ris _ and should, have some thought from an having a population of 25,000 or more, only 
OO 4.25 tic point of view. The average bridge or 13 which originally had a five-cent fare 
antes uct is a blot against the sky, whereas, along _ still retain the old rates without modification. The 
erent lines it would serve its purpose just as fare increases in the other 275 cities range from 
May te | and would add to, rather than detract from, the elimination of reduced rate tickets, costing less 
‘eauty of the neighborhood or landscape. The than five cents per ride, to cash fares as high 
+ of a fire station, the design of a memorial as ten cents. These figures are made available by 
or monument or park ~ seat— 
ing into which the idea of beauty 


be injected—should certainly 


iutiful piece of statuary, a monu- 
t or a tablet improperly located. 


And how often have we seen 


The House by the Side of the Road 


With apologies to Sam Walter Foss 


Oh, I live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of trucks goes by— 
The trucks that are big, and the trucks that are small, 


irt commission will guide in the 
ne of such things as well as in 
rst design. We are striving 


==) 


rgton, make Kansas City attractive with With boxes and bales piled high. : 
~~ tiful homes and handsome struc- I cannot sleep through the din and the jar, 
9m m Nor rest, or ponder, or plan— 
fi how often do we encounter , , or p : 
4 lle Prise te = the ensemble? Though I bought my house by the side of the road 
So Kansas City has made in this To be a friend to man. 
places step towards a controlling art I see from my house by the side of the road, 
and mmission a — _ —_ = By the side of the highway to town, 
ilities, a sort of little brother, tor A tenement towering high in the air, 


the time being at least, to the City 


; A laundry of Chinese so brown, 
mper, Plan Commission and the Park Board 


And garages perfuming the air with their gas; 








la wer heir far-reaching work; and Kan- If these are not pyt under ban, 

Hart City in this way has joined the Can I live in my house by the side of the road, 

would ks of America’s most beautiful And be a friend to man? 

s nor nd progressive cities that have, and 

“Jute! had. art commissions for some I have lived in my house by the side of the road 
thar ' Where the trucks go tearing by, 

tford Where the stores crowd in and apartments loom up, 

ry t Mayor Enlists Volunteer And shut off my view of the sky. 

» ser- Trafie Officers I've stood all the bustle and racket and din, 

but ee ae As long as a fellow can. 

ferent ROUSED over the steadily in- I must move from my house by the side of the road 

the creasing number of accidents Or I'll ne’er be a friend to man. 


in which “jitney” automobiles, 
ng passengers for 10 cents, have 
i part, Mayor W. A. Coleman 
lumbia, S. C., has instituted a 
method of combating the evil. 


chines 
n 6re€ 
Jnion- 


—Harriet Paice KimBa.. 


_[Eprroxr1at Notre—The atmosphere of zoning and town pian- 
ning has so permeated the household of the Chairman of the 
Planning Board of Dedham, Mass., that one member of the 








m his family, a college girl, as an exercise in English, evolved this 
_ mavor has gone before the parody, which was used in the publicity campaign that resulted 

coup i ‘; Cc wel a ie White in the adoption of zoning by the town.] 

i t ,a 1 2) ‘ 4 . 





ons and the Focus clubs, and 
ed their approval of a plan, 
in brief, is as follows: the Mayor appoints 


ndard 
's and 
Honal 
§ ren- 


data gathered by J. A. Millon, of the Statistical 
the memberships of these organizations some Department of the American Electric Railway 
25 purely “volunteer” traffic officers, whose ASSociation, and published in the June number of 
ire known only to the Mayor. These 4¢7@- There are now 72 of these cities which 

' are supplied with stamped post-cards, ave a five-cent cash fare; 42 with a six-cent 
en they note a violation of the traffic regu- fare; 65 with a seven-cent fare; 46 with an eight- 
n the part of a jitney driver, they write cent fare; 2 with a nine-cent fare; and 61 with 

: a ten-cent cash fare. Mr. Millon’s article gives 


: ard the time and place of the violati i - - “ee ; 

MC ind the number ve the tion mage bg details for the various cities as to children’s and 
ag on the car. The card is mailed to the Police Students’ fares, tickets, and other special rates. 
Pha ment, and the offender ¢ ead: Selene Information is also given for many of the cities 


as to franchise restrictions and jurisdiction over 


Recorder, though the man who supplied rates 


rmation is not required to attend the hear- 
the driver pleads guilty to the offense, 
ned; if he denies the charge, he is dis- 
it is informed that he has been reported 
putable citizen. The knowledge that some 
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From the International Union of Cities 
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Items translated from 


“Tablettes Documentaires Municipales” 


by Stephen Child, 


538 Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Calif., to whom requests for further 


regarding this source 


Rotterdam, Holland; Plans for Growth. 71.31 (492.61) 


Plans have recently been made by architects Grandpré- 
Moli@re Vehaegen and Kok, for a considerable extension 
of the city of Rotterdam on the left bank of the Meuse, 
These plans have lately been presented to the City Coun- 
cil and received their approval. The project is divid 
into five sections, each of which is carefully studied, 
special effort being made to provide adequate means of 
communication, 


Garden Villages for the Great Western 
England. 


information 


Railroad of 
71.312 (42) 

The Great Western R. R. is encouraging its employees 
tc create public-utility cooperative societies. These organ- 
izations have just built two garden villages near Lon- 
don. The first of these, at Acton, is to include 400 houses, 
45 acres of land having been set aside for the project. 
At Hayes 60 acres have been allotted for this purpose, 
upon which 6,000 houses will be built. Of these two 
projects, 100 houses are now under construction, Rents 
are to be kept low, and in case of any surplus or profit 
this will be apportioned among the tenants. Ten other 
projects are under consideration near Bristol and Cardiff. 
The company buys the ground in each case and turns 
it over to the locally formed public-utility societies at 4 
per cent interest, Ninety per cent of the estimated cost 
of the houses is also advanced at 4 per cent interest, 
and provision is made for reimbursing the company in 
50 years. 


A Garden Village in Holland. 71.312 (492.62) 


The city of Amsterdam is undertaking the construction 
of a garden village called Niuewendam. This project will 
include 1,000 houses and is now so well along toward 
completion that steps are being taken for condemning 
more land in the near future for another village, Oostzaan. 
In the preparation of the plans, particular care is being 
taken with regard to means of communication, including 
auto busses and steam tramways. 


Housing Groups Near Paris. 


Apartment buildings to be rented at moderate rates 
are now under construction near the Porte d’Orleans 
from plans by architects Molinie, Nicod and Pouthie. The 
plans call for a group of what we should call high-class 
tenement houses, which are to be built by the city of 
Paris. The project will include ten buildings, each eight 
stories in height and each including seven hundred apart- 
ments of two to five rooms each. There will also be 
one hundred and fifty single rooms. In each building 
there will be an elevator and a service stairway, Great 
care has been exercised in the placing of the buildings 
so as to give the best lighting conditions and provide con- 
venient access. 


Spreading the Population by Arterial Roads Throughout 
England. 71.5 (42) 

The Minister of Public Health, Sir William Johnson- 
Hicks, has issued a statement in which he expresses the 
hope that the main arterial roads now under construction 
for the purpose, among other things, of reducing unem- 
ployment may become part of a great development of 
automobile transportation; stimulating manufacturers to 
establish new works in the suburbs, so that the laboring 
population may be enabled to find conditions of work 
almost as healthy as those of laborers on the farms, 


Art Commissions Discussed in Holland. 72 (492) 


It is interesting to note that a committee of the Dutch 
Architectural Society some months ago prepared the fol- 
lowing questions in regard to what we should call art 
commissions: First, have such commissions responded to 
expectations, and are they favorable to the development 
of architecture? Second, is it desirable to assign to such 
commissions a definite method applicable to all com- 
munities and, if so, what should be the relation of such 
commissions to the municipal administration? These ques- 
tions were given wide circulation in Holland, and a 
summary of the important replies has recently been pre- 
pared including a statement by the doyen of Dutch archi- 
tects, Berlage, and other prominent arehitects, artists and 
engineers, 


71.43 (44.361) 


of civic documentation should be addressed 


Hastings, England, to Build a Music Pavilion. 

‘ 4 - , : 72.581 (42.25) 

The city of Hastings is going to build a music pavilion 
This city has in the past few years made great develop 
ment. The proposed concert hall, the construction of 
which has been decided upon, will seat 1,500 people. Its 
Situation has mn very carefully studied for the con 
venience of the community, and ecautions taken to 
secure good acoustics. There will provision also fo: 
dancing parties and other gatherings. The best methods 
of construction will be employed and the architecture 
will be attractive. 


Studies for the Development of Stellenbosch, Cape 
Colony, Africa. me 71.311 (687) 
Interesting and comprehensive plans are being prepared 
for the development of the thriving South African town 
of Stellenbosch, These include water-supplies, highways, 
street cleaning, drainage, the treatment of waste wate: 
from distilleries; planning for the extension of the town, 
for better lighting systems and for a sewer system. 


The Garden Village of Earswick, England. 71.43 (492) 

Barry Parker, the principal author of the plans for 
Earswick, in collaboration with Raymond Unwin, has 
recently reported in regard to the different aspects of this 
well-known project, in particular the economies that 
have been realized in the constructicn of houses and 
streets. The purpose of Mrs, Rowntree in carrying out 
this project was to demonstrate that the design of the 
village and of its houses might be greatly improved with 
out exaggerated expense. 


A New Park at Vienna, Austria. 71.6 (772) (063) 
_A new park has just been planned for the people of 
Vienna on the area formerly known as the Wachringer 
Cemetery, By including surrounding gardens, the area 
has been increased from 52,000 to 63,000 square metres. 
The park includes a wading pool for children and a large 
sk mye The old tombstones of the more famous 
people buried here have been gathered together in a grove. 


shes ~~ of Sites and Monuments, Birmingham, Eng- 

71.9 (42.48) 
The purpose of the Birmingham Civic Society is to 
stimulate public interest in the history of the city and to 
this end to preserve historic buildings and monuments, 
also to work for the embellishment of the city. One 
of the projects realized during the past year by the 
society has been the improvement of Muntz Park, A new 
park, 42 acres in extent, adjoining the Highway district 
of Birmingham has been bought by the Society. 


An Architectural and Town P Exhibition at 
é igium., 2 (493.2) (064) 
A very interesting exhibition has recently been held in 
the Palais d’Egmont, Brussels, emphasizing the new spirit 
in Belgian architecture and town planning—the first really 
modern exhibition of this kind held in Belgium, Inter 
esting plans were shown of the new garden suburbs of 
jumet, Kappeleveld, Boitsfort and Selzaetes—all near 
srussels. Also architects’ plans for both detached and 
row houses, The leading architects and town planners 
of Belgium were represented, Van der Swaelmen, Hoste, 
Eggericks, Bourgeois, Hoeben, Bodson, Rubbers—imen 
who are making a place for these arts alongside the older 
arts of painting and sculpture. 


A Project for 6,000 Houses for West Amsterdam, 
Holland. 33.332 (492.62) 
Architect Van der Schaar has prepared plans for the 
above-mentioned great project which are now to be com 
pletely carried out by the city of Amsterdam. A special 
financial arrangement—a combination of mortgage and 
other bank loans, will permit the city to build these thou 
sands of houses without involving its other financial 
engagements, The estimated cost of the houses is on a! 
average 14,000 florins; of the developed lots an aver 
age of 3,000 florins, The enterprise is to be thoroughl) 
controlled by the city authorities, who will determine 
types of houses and rents. The Government is to allow 
premiums of 900, 600 and 300 florins, depending upon 
the type of house, on condition that construction be rap 


idly advanced. The entire scheme has now been approved 
by the Council, 
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= 
tline of Municipal Government.—By Chester 
+ Ph. D., Associate Professor and Acting 
ead of the Department of Political Science, Western 
.<erve University. Doubleday, Page and Company, 
sw York. 1924. XV + 388 pp. Charts. $3.00. 
rhis volume is not only a text-book for classroom 
in the study of “ny ~ government, but also 
.» outline which serves to clarify the subject for the 
-oneral reader. It has grown out of the author’s teach- 
y experience, in which he was accustomed to furnish 
> the students primary source materials and to con- 
ict observations of municipal government in opera- 
on. organizing the information thus gained, by lec- 
res and classroom discussions. As the course devel- 
ed. such a volume as this became essential. Munic- 
‘al Government, Municipal Functions, and Municipal 
nance are the large divisions of the subject as here 
esented, and under these are the following chapters: 
e City as a Problem in Government; The Relation of 
City to the State; The Structure of City Govern- 
ent: Municipal Polities; The Civil Service; The 
tieal Disintegration of American Cities; The Ad- 
inistration of Justice; Public Safety; City Planning; 
Public Works and Public Service; Municipal Utilities; 
Public Welfare; The Educational System of the City; 
he Financial Disabilities of Cities; Municipal Reve- 
ies: The Municipal Budget; Municipal Purchasing; 
Municipal Indebtedness. 


eadings in Municipal Government.—Edited by 
‘ Res c Maxey, Ph. 5 Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, New York, 1924. XIV + 627 pp. $3.50. 
Source material on the major problems of municipal 
affairs, arranged in chapter groups to accompany 
\n Outline of Municipal Government,’’ notice of 
which is given above. 


Hand-Book of Fire Protection—By Everett U. Crosby, 
Henry A. Fiske, and H. Walter Forster. Seventh edi- 
tion. 1924. D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
XXVIII + 900 pp. Illustrated. $4.00. 

The latest edition of this standard hand-book con- 
tains new and improved text and better illustrating, 
cross-referencing and indexing. It serves as & means 
of education in fire prevention and protection and as 
a reference book for specialists in this field and for 
those who wish to make occasional use of such material. 
\ large amount of valuable and detailed information is 
clearly presented under the following divisions: Gen- 
eral Information; Causes of Fire; Spread of Fire; 
Construction for Special Occupancies; Extinguishment 
f Fire; Miscellaneous (Egress Facilities, Protection of 
Records, ete.); Tables of Data for Fire Protection 

ngineers. 

Moss’ Chicago Police epg ge are by Stewart 
P. Moss, Sergeant of Police, 20th District, Chicago. 

H. Flood & Co., Chicago. 1923. Handy size. 270 pp. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

This’ book defines crimes, felonies and misdemeanors 
familiar to police officers, and states the proof neces- 
sary to convict, and the punishment therefor; it also 
gives Illinois state statutes and Chicago city ordinances 
regarding the carrying and sale of deadly weapons, 

gaming laws, and the city ordinances, with penal- 
es, applicable to the police departments. Definitions 

f legal words and phrases are given, the functions of 

courts in Cook County, Illinois, the duties of state, 
nty and city officers, and other information which 
ce officers in Chicago should have. Corrected to 


ne 25, 1923 


Problems of Child Welfare.—By George B. Mangold, 
Ph. D., Director, Missouri School of Social Keonomy. 
‘evised edition. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1924. XVIIT + 602 pp. $3.00 postpaid. - - 

Only the social nell ems that directly wnd immedi- 
tely concern children are dealt with in this volume, 

ich has been brought up to date in line with the 

eral program and philanthropic machinery of child 
fare work that have been developed in the last 
years. The statistical tables that were no longer 
1) have been revised. The subject is handled 
ler the following large divisions: he Conservation 

Life; Health and Physique; Training and Education; 

ld Labor; Juvenile Delinquency; Problems of De- 

lent Children. The information given in each of 

‘se sections is detailed and ——- and is supported 

accounts of what is actually being done in many 
}- aces to further progress in this great field. 


‘ 





Prices do not include postage unless so stated 
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Power Station Efficiency Control.—By John Bruce. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London and New York. 
1924. XIII + 244 pp. Diagrams, tables and illus- 
trations. $3.75. 

A well-prepared, interesting treatise, not of a highly 
technical nature, discussing the salient factors influ- 
encing the efficient operation of steam power-plants. 
The methods of efficiency control outlined are those 
used in the generating stations of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, Electricity Department. The book takes up the 
various elements of a power-plant, including boilers 
and boiler-room efficiency, combustion of coal, boiler- 
room measurements, recording, tabulating and analyz 
ing operating results, boiler-feed water, turbine-room 
efficiency, condensers and auxiliaries, circulating water 
and condenser constants, electrical measurements, auxil- 
iaries and heat-balance control, and a modern example 
of heat-balance control. The volume closes with an 
analysis of power-station records by R. H. Parsons and 
a bibliography of English power-plant literature. 


School Bonds.—By John Guy Fowlkes, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1924. 177 pp. Tables, forms, diagrams. $2.25. 

The author of this book believes that the educational 
laws of each state should include the principles of 
issuing school bonds, and he has written the book 
as a guide for boards, superintendents and state de- 
partments of education that have in charge the issu 
ance of such bonds. The volume can also be used 
as a text-book in courses in educational administra- 
tion. Each chapter is definitely summarized. The 
first four are: ‘‘How Can School Building Programs 
Be Financed?’’; ‘‘What Is a School Bond?!’’; ‘‘Trends 
in School Bonded Debt Assumed Annually’’; ‘‘Justi- 
fying a School Bond Issue.’’ The next three deal 
respectively with retiring, marketing and recording 
school bonds, and the last chapter is entitled ‘‘Some 
Functions of State Departments of Education in Issu- 
ing School Bonds.’’ 


Principles of Real Estate Appraising—By John A. 
Zangerle. The Stanley McMichael Publishing Organi- 
zation, 1222 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 1924. 
358 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 

The author of this book has been for many years 
the Auditor and Assessor of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, of 
which Cleveland is the county-seat. He discusses the 
theory and practice of valuing land and buildings, 
and summarizes the important and authoritative data 
contained in the various appraising systems now in 
use. By standardized tables, values can now be 
definitely computed after a standard unit foot value 
has been determined. This applies to irregularly 
shaped lots and other puzzling problems. The book 
is designed, first, to give a fundamental knowledge of 
assessing practices; second, for students in real 
estate board and educational courses; third, to aid 
the appraiser of leaseholds involved in inheritance tax 
matters; and, fourth, to help the public assessor of 
real estate. 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs.—Prepared 
under the editorial supervision of M. V. O’Shea, Pro- 
fessor of Education, The University of Wisconsin. The 
Childrens Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind. 1924. IX he 
516 pp. Illustrated. $1.00. 

This is the first important contribution of the Chil- 
drens Foundation, founded through an initial gift by 
Lewis E. Meyers, of Valparaiso, Ind., chartered by the 
state of Indiana in 1921 for the study of the child and 
the dissemination of knowledge promotive of the well- 
being of children. In a most interesting way the book 
makes available for parents, teachers, and others the 
best present-day knowledge of child nature, child 
well-being, and child education, in chapters ¢ ntrib- 
uted by authorities in the various sections of the 
field. ibliographical data concerning these writers are 
given in the Appendix. A very valuable book, whieh 
should make instant appeal to those who need it most. 
The price of the book has been made merely nominal 
in order that it may have a very wide distribution. 


Garden Apartments to Replace Slums.—‘‘A Series of 
Articles Reprinted from the Evening World, Showing 
How New fork Can Profitably Build Low-Rental Homes 
on High-Priced Land.’’ April, 1924. 18 pp. Illustrated. 
(Apply to Andrew J. Thomas, Architect, 15 East 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.) 
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Railroads of the Pitts District.—A Part of the 
Pittsburgh Plan. Report No. 5 of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on City Plan of Pittsburgh. October, 1923. 
76 quarto pp. Views, maps, plans, tables. A study 
of existing lacilities of all railroads, with recommen- 
dations for improvement. Special attention is given to 
freight-handling facilities and operating methods. 
(Apply to the Committee.) ; 

Structural Safety in B —A report embodying 
the conclusions of the Joint mmittee on Structural 
Safety representing architectural and engineering 80- 
cieties of the New York Metropolitan District. Adopted 
by the Committee April 3, 1924. 7 pp. (Apply to 
F. E. Schmitt, Engineering News Record, Tenth Avenue 
at 36th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


Toronto Bureau of Municipal Research.—Tenth 
Annual Report, for year ending Februa 29, 1924. 
19 pp. Charts. The Bureau is supported by private 
subscriptions from public-spirited citizens. (Apply to 
the Bureau, 189 Church Street, Toronto, Ont.) 

Public Comfort Stations.—Report on Municipal Ordi- 
nances or Regulations Requiring the Establishment of 
Public Comfort Stations in Connection with Gasoline 
Filling or Service Stations. April, 1924. 12 mimeo- 
graphed pp. Containing a letter of inquiry from 
Frederick Rex, Municipal Reference Librarian, Chicago, 
Ill, and replies from 20 cities; also a brief list of 
magazine articles on the subject. 10 cents in stamps. 
(Apply to the Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City 
Hall, Chicago, Ill.) 

The Automobile Parking Problem.—Report No. 1017 
prepared by the New York State Bureau of Municipal 
Information under the direction of a committee of 
the New York State Conference of Mayors and Other 
City Officials, Albany, N. Y., May 2, 1924. 5 pp. 
(Apply to W. P. Capes, Director of the Bureau.) 

Town Planning in Great Britain——The Procedure, 
Powers and Duties. 6 pp. in the Bulletin of the 
International Garden Cities and Town Planning Federa- 
tion, March, 1924. (Apply to the Federation, 3, Gray's 
Inn Place, London, W. C. 1, London, England.) 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People.—Fourteenth Annual Report, for 1923. 
A record of things accomplished for the Negro. 54 
pp. (Apply to the Association, 69 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) 


Local Impressions on P. R. in American Cities.—A 
collection of opinions from the 24 municipalities in 
the United States and Canada which have adopted pro- 
portional representation. 34 pp. in the April, 1924, 
issue of the Proportional Representation Review. 20 
cents. (Apply to Proportional Representation League, 
1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


A Standard State Zoning Enabling Act.—Revised 
edition of an act under which cities may adopt zoning 
regulations. By the Advisory Committee on Zoning 
appointed by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 12 pp. 5 cents. (Apply to 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 


The Reasonableness and Equity of Service and Mini- 
mum Charges.—By Morris Knowles and Nathan B. 
Jacobs. An address delivered at the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Water Works 
Association at Atlantic City, N. J., October 25, 1923. 
24 pp. (Apply to Morris Knowles, 507 Westinghouse 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Additional Water Supply for Flint, Mich.—Report 
made to the Board of Water Commissioners by George 
A. Johnson, consulting engineer. 95 pp. Maps, tables, 
charts. Recommending the development of additional 
supply from the Flint River. ‘‘If properly utilized, 
Flint River can be made to supply the water needs of 
Flint for more than a century to come.’’ (Apply to 
George A. Johnson, 150 Nassau Street, New York, t. ma 


Desirable Health Publicity and Methods of Obtain- 
ing it—-By Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor of The 
American City. 9 pp. in Public Health News of the 


Department of Health of the State of New Jersey, 
March-April, 1924. (Apply to J. C. Price, M. 


Director of Health, Trenton, N. J.) 


Oklahoma City Water Department.—Special report 
giving a brief history of the development of the Water 
Department, including the method used at present to 
purify and soften the water. 1923. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
(Apply to C. E. Bretz, Superintendent of the Water 
Department. ) 


Traffic Regulations in Chicago.—Complete Digest of 
Traffic Regulations Governing Vehicles. Including 
state laws, ordinances of the city, park ordinances, 
and police parking rules. December, 1923. 32 in 

cket size. Compiled by Edward J. Padden, Chiet 

erk. (Apply to Al. F. Gorman, City Clerk.) 


Metropolitan Planning for Future Transportn ion 
Requirements.-By J. Rowland Bibbins, consulting ©» gi- 


neer, Washington, D. C. 9 pp. in the May, 1024 
issue of Engineers and Engineering, pub by the 
Engineers b of Philadelphia. Covering: Gen ra) 
Survey of Growth, Trends and Conditions; t Some 


Cities Have Done and Have Not Done; The Trans. 
portation Plan—What It Is and Is Not; A Program 
of Rational Sequence; Some Details of the Transpo rta. 
tion Plan; Special Problems Not Yet Worked (ut 
(Apply to the publishers.) 

Play; Needed for Salt Lake —**500 Back. 
Yard Playgrounds Needed for the Children of salt 
Lake City.’’ Four plans of suggestive’ playground 
equipment for home use. 2 Re ssued vy the City 
Recreation Department of it Lake City, Utah. 
(Apply to the Department.) 
of Agricultural and Home Economics Lead- 

and Canada.—Sixth edition. Pub 





ers, U 

lished annually in the spring, with supplements during 
the year. cial Directory of the Agricultural Exten 
sion Service, executives and personnel, incloding 


county agricultural agents and Home Economies teach 
ers. Published by William Grant Wilson, member of 
The World Agriculture Society, 51 Chestnut Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1924. 672 + 32 pp. (Apply to the 
publisher.) 

What Chambers of Commerce Can Do Toward the 
Settlement of Public U Problems.—-By Delos F 
Wileox, Ph. D. Prepared for the American City 
Bureau's Summer School at Eagles Mere, Pa., 1919 
16 pp. Pocket size. Published January, 1924. Set- 
ting forth the need for (1) ‘‘a thorough corporate house- 
cleaning;’’ (2) the recognition and adoption by cham 

rs of commerce of the doctrine of industrial democ- 
racy; (3) the giving up of hostility toward govern- 
mental agencies; and (4) the establishment by cham. 
bers of commerce of ‘‘an entente cordiale with the 
general public.’’ (Apply to the author, 436 Crescent 
Street, Grand Rapids, Mich.) 

Survey of the Junior High Schools.—Report of the 
committee appointed b illiam L. Ettinger, Super 
intendent of Schools, lew York City, to make survey 
of the junior high schools of the city, December 13, 
1923. 257 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to the office 
| a Superintendant, 500 Park Avenue, New York, 


Public Improvements in Memphis, Tennessee, By 
Special Assessments.—Statement of the methods by 
which the city of Memphis accomplishes its local im- 
provements, prepared by the City Clerk. 6 mimeo. 
graphed pp. (Apply to C. C. Pashby, City Clerk.) 


The Advan’ and Accomplishments of the City 

Plan Government.—By E. E. Parsons, City 
Manager, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 20 pp. (Apply to 
the author.) 


Better Transportation for Houston, Texas.—Reprint 
from the Electric Railway Journal of March 15, 1924 


8 quarto PP. Diagrams, tables. ‘‘Houston’s long 
standing difficulties being amicably adjusted.’’ ‘‘Rai! 
way to be rerouted, service improved and more effi 


cient operation obtained. Jitneys to be replaced with 
a coordinated bus and car system.’’ (Apply to Elec 
tric Railway Journal, Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, 
New York, N. Y.) 

Tax a of New Housing.—Report of the 
State of New York Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning, to Governor Alfred E. Smith and to the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York. March 14, 1924 
16 mimeographed pp. (Apply to rtment of Archi 
tecture, Bureau of Housing and Regional Planning 
Room 1819, 949 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 


Budget Facts and Financial Statistics of Multnomah 
County (Portland), Oregon for 1924.—Annual Report 
of the Tax a and Conservation Commission of 
Multonomah —, 109 pp. Charts, tables. (Apply 
to C. C. Ludwig, Executive Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, 200 Court House, Portland, Ore.) 


Prevention of Accidents by Educational Methods. 
By Arthur Williams, General Commercial Manager, The 
New York Edison Company, and President, The Amer 
ican Museum of Safety. bstract of an address deliv- 
ered before the Met tan Section of the Nationa! 
Electric Light Association in New York City, May 2 
1924. 7 mimeographed pp. ‘‘We must train our 
selves to be constantly on the watch wherever we 
are, in a power-plant, factory, on the highways, or 
traveling by boat or train.’’ (Apply to author, at 


the New York Edison Com a P h 
Street, New York, N. 4 as a 


Fredericksburg, Va.—Annnal Report on the Fiscal 
a 


Affairs for 1 (Apply to J. Houston, Jr. 


City Manager. 
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>yfalo’s Text Book.—Adopted by the Department Voluntary Defenders Committee of the Legal Aid 
4 oot for use in the public schools of Buffalo. Society, New York City.—Report for 1923. 14 pp. In a 
-. by John F. Barry and Robert W. Elmes. Pub- recent statement the District Attorney said: ‘‘This 
\ by Robert W. Elmes, Buffalo, N. Y. 1924. First committee has done more to maintain the ideal of the 
in. 224 pp. Illustrated. Outlining the commer- District Attorney, that no guilty person should esca 
-nd industrial advantages of Buffalo, and its edu- prosecution and yet that no innocent person should 
nal and recreational facilities, and emphasizing its unjustly accused, than any other organization that I 
vical achievements and natural resources, and its know.’’ (Apply to Miss Alice Waldo, Director of 
: possibilities for the future, (Apply to the pub- Investigations, 32 Franklin Street, New York, N. Y.) 


bey Chi Tourist Camps.—Additions and amendments to the 
The Water Supply System of A oo ef Sanitary Code Mt New York State, so as to cover all 
son, City Engineer of ny pril, 1924. sine camps, including tourists’ camps. 3 pp. in ‘‘Health 
trated. This pamphlet has 2 _ : the News,’’ the bulletin of the New York State Department 
ave at hand @ short and concise history of the O¢ Health, for May 26, 1924. (Apply to Matthias Nicoll, 


tor-supply system of Chicago and a statement of its ie 
pry to meet requests for information. Send y\ ame 9 _ State Department of Health, 


ents postage. (Apply to the City Engineer.) 
Police Magazine, New York City.—Official publica- Baltimore, Md.—Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the 
of the New York Police Department, Vol. 1, No. 1, Free Public Bath Commission, for 1923. (Apply to 
1924. Conducted under the auspices of the Inter- Robert F. G. Kelley, Secretary and Superintendent. ) 


sonal Police Conference. 70 PP. Illustrated. The Chel M iiideiees Renest of the Wale Com 


noise ibuti are by p h lves. hs . 
"wa — Reset yn ertialen by Mayor Hylan and missioner, for 1923. (Apply to George Cassell, Water 


missioner Enright, and one by Chief Magistrate Commissioner.) 

\doo on ‘The Battle for Traffic Regulation.’’ The Concord, N. H.—Fifty-second Annual Report of the 
\itor is Errol E. Hart. (Apply to Police Magazine, Board of Water Commissioners, for 1923. (Apply to 
is7 Broadway, New York, N. ¥.) Henry A. Rowell, Engineer of the Board.) 

Recreation and Play in Elmira.—The work of Com- ; 

‘ity Service cooperating with the Recreation Com- Evansville, Ind.—Annual Report of the City for 1923. 

ssion and the Park Board in three years of ser- (Apply to William H. Elmendorf, Mayor.) 
vice is set forth in this interesting pocket-size pam- a oi 
phiet of 83 ilustrated pages. (Apaly to, 5. Never. ik Ghomined tele a ness. ioe oo William @ 
Exeeutive Ste ice, 413 E. Water Seals Superintendent.) ° . 
Street, Elmira, N. “ . i. 

recreation Training School of Chicago.—This School Kenosha, Wis.—Second Annual Report of the City, 
. sueeessor to the Recreation Department, of the Chi- for 1923. With a report of the Gilbert M. Simmons 
aco School of Civies and Philanthropy. Announcements Memorial Library. (Apply to C. M. Osborn, City 


for 1924-1925. 24 pp. Calendar, officers, instructors, Manager.) 





ourses and facilities. (Apply to the School at 800 Ogden, Utah.—Annual Report of the Auditor, for 
ey yon y— = ae new York.—For. 1923. (Apply to Mary E. Farley, City Auditor.) 

merly the New York Charities Directory. Thirty-third Salem, Mass.—Report of the Park Department for 
edition. 1924. By Lina D, Miller. A reference book the Year Ending December, 1923. (Apply to Oliver 
of social service in, or available for, Greater New Goodell Pratt, Superintendent.) 

York. Published by the Charity ee Society, Springfield, Mass.—Forty-second Annual Report of 
105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. XIV + the Health Department, for 1923. (Apply to Edgar H. 
434 pp. $2. (Apply te the publishers.) Guild, M.D., Health Physician.) 


On the Calendar of Conventions 


14-18.—Montreat, CANADA SEPTEMBER 23-25.—Montreat, CANADA 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual City Managers’ Association. Annual convention. Execu- 
noeniion, Secretary, George Black, Chief of Police, tive Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans, 

Wilmington, Del. SEFTEMBER 29-OctToBER 3,—Boston, Mass. 

Juty 14-26.—Evanston, Iz. American Society for Municipal Improvements. An- 
Vational School for Commercial and Trade Executives. nual convention. Secretary, Charles Carroll Brown, P. 
idress: Robert B. Beach, Business Manager, Associa- O. Box 234, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

of Commerce, Chicago, Ill. SepTemMBeR 30-Octoser 3.—Rocuester, N. Y. 
y 20-26.—Pato Arto, CaLtr. New England Water Works Association. Annual con- 
ilifornia Association of Commercial Secretaries. An- vention. Secretary, Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont 
convention and Summer School. Secretary, A. M. Temple, Boston, Mass. 
ertson, Oxnard, Calif. Octoser 6-9.—Wasuincton, D. C, 
st 5-8.—Pasapena, CALIF. The American Red Cross. Annual convention. Secre- 


icific Coast Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual con- tary, Mabel T. Boardman, National Headquarters, Wash- 
n. Secretary, Jay W. Stevens, 205 Merchants Ex- ington, D. C. 
nge Building, San Francisco, Calif. Octoser 6-10.—Monterey, CALir. 
tT 7.—Saratoca Sprines, N. Y. _League of California Municipalities. Annual conven- 
merican Association for the Promotion of Hygiene tion. Executive Secretary, William J. Locke, Pacific 
Public Baths. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. Wells Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


tworth, 297 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Oc1oBER 8-10.—Emporia, Kans. 

st 12-15.—Quesec, Canapa _ League of Kansas Municipalities. Annual conven- 
minion Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual conven- tion. Secretary-Treasurer, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, 

Secretary, Chief James Armstrong, Fire Depart- Kans. 

Kingston, Ont. Octover 14-17.—Aveusta, Ga. 

r 15-22.—Satt Lake Crry, Uran International Association of Municipal Electricians. An- 
merican Prison Association. Annual Congress. Gen- nual convention. Secretary, W. R. Arbuckle, Bayonne, 
Secretary, E. R. Cass, 135 East 15th Street, New ms Js 

a. | Octoper 16-21.—Arttantic City, N. J. 

19-21.—Mason City, Iowa Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
© of Towa Municipalities. Annual meeting. Annual Recreation Congress. Secretary, H. S. Braucher, 

tary, Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Iowa. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

r 19-29.—Burrato, N. ¥. Ocronex 20-22.—Wasuincton, D. C. 


ternational Association of Fire Engineers. Annual PRcacene nl ae od yeni 4 Orgeniantion 
ee ly Sed Be, Glin, Cheater af Commeres, Kaname’ Gin, 
Line” ee eens Organization Ocronrs Ay gee Mic. | . : 

<r aon commenti, Serer F. W. ation, scare” omer’ “Canc Sa” Seen" Bs Ni 


rcial Club, Hoquiam, Wash. York, N. Y. 
st 23-24.—Moncton, N. B. Novemeer 10-12.—Harvarp Uvntversiry, Camsrince, 
n of New Brunswick Municipalities. Annual con- [ass. 

Secretary, James King Kelley, 108 Prince National Municipal League. Annual meeting. Secre- 


Street, St. John, N. B. tary, H. W. Dodds, 261 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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“The Backbone of My Street Department” 


That is what Allen P. Cowgill, with an 8-ft. blade when the ditches 
Superintendent of Streets and Pub- are dry. I consider them the back- 
. ‘ . : bone of my Street Department.” 
lic Improvements, Lincoln, Nebr., 


says of the “Caterpillar.”’* 


“The service given by your Omaha 
Branch to the City of Lincoln dur- 
ing the past year has been excellent 
and up to the standard of your com- 
pany, which I have never found sur- 
passed. I have been particularly 
impressed with the usefulness of our 
5-Ton “Caterpillars” for municipal 
work. Our tractors are used for 
snow plowing in the winter, main- 
tenance with a 16-ft. maintainer 
after rains, and for heavy grading 


Public officials in every state find 
the “Caterpillar” the most reliable 
and most practical power for street 
and road work the year round. 
We invite inquiries from city engi- 
neers, park boards and all other 
officials concerned in getting the 
most work done with the greatest 
economy to the taxpayers. Back of 
every “Caterpillar” is Holt’s posi- 
tive guarantee of satisfactory per- 
formance. 


*There is buat one “Caterpillar”—Holt builds it 
THE HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Eastern Division: 250 W. 54th Street, New York 


“THE NATION’S ROAD MAKER” 
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Interchangeable Pipe Fittings 
for Municipal Works 


A complete line of structural pipe fittings, de- 
sioned for use with common wrought iron or steel 
pipe in the erection of outdoor or indoor electrical 
\witching equipment for the construction of racks, 
railings, bench or table frames, electric sign struc- 
tures, playground apparatus, and tennis court and 
eolf course barriers, has been placed on the market 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co.. East Pittsburgh, Pa. Pipe has long been 
recognized aS a convenient material for struc- 
tural work of this nature, since it is light for its 
strength, has a symmetrical cross-section which 
resists bending equally well in any direction, and 
can be cut easily and rapidly with inexpensive 
tools by inexperienced labor. The new line of pipe 
fittings makes possible the use of pipe for such 
work without the difficulties formerly encoun- 
tered when ordinary plumbing fittings were used. 

The Westinghouse fittings, which consist of a 
relatively few unit castings producing an almost 
endless variety of useful combinations, fulfill all 
the requirements for a successful clamp fitting. 
They are made of high-grade malleable iron with 
a minimum tensile strength of 50,000 pounds per 








AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE POSSIBILITIES OF 
THE NEW WESTINGHOUSE PIPE FITTINGS 


| News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Interested 
in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improve- 
ment Undertakings 
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square inch, are light in weight, compact, and 
neat in appearance. The only tools necessary for 
their use are a pipe vise and cutter and an open 
end or socket wrench for each of the two sizes 
of bolts used. 

The principal feature of the design of the new 
fitting is a ribbed yoke which clamps over the 
pipe with heavy carriage bolts to the other unit 
part. Various other unit parts consist of two or 
more yokes cast in a single piece through suitably 
formed connecting webs. Since the bolt spacings 
are uniform, parts designed for a certain size pipe 
are interchangeable with all others for that size. 
As the fittings are bolted up they yield slightly, 
because of the malleable characteristics of the 
iron, until they fit the pipe perfectly. The load 
necessary to slip a single fitting on a pipe is in 
excess of 3,000 pounds for 1'%4-inch pipe, and 
4,500 pounds for 2-inch pipe. 

The bolts used in the new fittings are ordinary 
carriage bolts using the square shank under the 
head to fit into the square hole in the fitting, so 
that assembly can be made with a single wrench 
For further convenience in assembly, hexagoual 
nuts are used. All bolts are galvanized by the hot 
dip process. 








New Chemist with Weston & Sampson 


Weston & Sampson, consulting sanitary en- 
gineers, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., have an 
nounced that F. Wellington Gilcreas, late of the 
New York State Department of Health, is now 
in charge of their sanitary laboratory. 


Draper Working on School 
Development 


The Rutherford County School Board, Ruther 
fordton, N. C., has retained E. S. Draper, land- 
scape architect and engineer, 11 East sth Street, 
Charlotte, N. C., to make a survey and complete 
plans for the development of the grounds and ath 
letic features for the new high school. White, 
Streeter & Chamberlain, Gastonia, N. C., are the 
architects for the school building 


New Offices for Worthington 
Mower Company 


The Worthington Mower Company, Strouds 
burg, Pa., has- opened a new office on the corner 
of 40th Street, at 452 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, in order to be better able to serve the growing 
demands of its business in the New York metro 
politan district and the surrounding territory. This 
office is in charge of E. H. Worthington, Vice 
President of the company, who will see that careful 
consideration is given to any communication re 
garding Worthington tractors, mowers or repair 
parts. 
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Autocar Equipment Unit Performs Almost 
Every Type of Municipal Task 





| 4-cyl., 4- to 6-ton Autocar, equipped with Auto Eductor, owned by the City of St. Louis 


t 





t 





Mounted on a 4-cylinder, 4- to 6-ton Autocar, this equipment unit makes it 
possible for the City of St. Louis to own one truck which will perform prac- 


ically every type of municipal work efficiently and economically. 


The Autocar illustrated above can be used for— 


1. Cleaning catch basins 6. Spraying trees 

2. Emptying cesspools 7. General hauling 

3. Flushing streets 8. Snow plowing 

4. Sprinkling streets 9. Garbage and ashes 
5. Emergency fire pumper 10. Flushing sidewalks 


Low cost of operation and more continuous operation assured by the 


Autocar system of Direct Factory Branches are distinctive Autocar advan- 


ages which daily save time and money for the City of St. Louis. 


The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Ardmore, Pa. 


Branches in 45 cities 


Autocar 


Gas and electric trucks 


EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 
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tonic Pavement 


ler to meet an increasing demand for a 
paving block with all the wearing quali- 
the standard granite blocks but without 
ement of cutting required by the specifi- 

of the American Society for Municipal Im- 
ents, blocks are now being made called Plu- 
ranite blocks. These blocks vary greatly 
and lay from 25 to 40 to the square yard. 

ist about one-half the price of the standard 
ind are used for city streets and state high- 
mstruction. The standard granite block 
nt consists of a concrete foundation 6 to 9 
deep, on which is spread 1 inch of sand or 
tar for a cushion in which the granite 
ire set, after which the joints are filled with 
grout mixed one to one, or with a bitu- 
joint filler making a pavement 12 to 15 

s deep. By this method the granite blocks 
t be of uniform size, particularly as to depth, 
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results in a- 40 per cent reduction in excavation, 
a 55 per cent reduction in concrete, the elimination 
of the sand or mortar cushion, and the elimination 
of about 50 per cent of the labor required to 
manufacture the paving blocks. The cost of the 
completed pavement by this new method ranges 
from 50 to 60 per cent of the cost of standard 
granite block pavement, and closely approximates 
the cost of reinforced concrete of equal depth. 

In 1921 a short section of the Groton-Lowell 
Highway, a state, county, and town project, was 
completed in Westford, Mass., as an experiment, in 
accordance with specifications prepared by H. F. 
Fletcher, of Westford, and under his personal 
supervision. The location was in part on a bog 
and part on hard soil. No provision was made 
for drainage. The highway is used by large 
trucks loaded to the limit allowed by law, hauling 
from extensive quarries adjacent to the highway. 
There has been no indication of weakness or fail- 
ure in the pavement due to th's heavy loading. 


LAYING A SECTION OF PLUTONIC GRANITE BLOCK ROADWAY NEAR LOWELL, MASS. 


ing in a much larger expenditure of labor 
required to produce blocks with more 

n in size. 
pavement is constructed by spreading 
compacted subgrade 4 inches of concrete 
dry, in which rectangular or Plutonic blocks 
; to 6 inches in depth and 3 to 6 inches in 
are set in such a manner as to bond thor- 
with the dry concrete. The blocks are 
ed to a true surface, then sufficient water is 
gradually, by using a spray nozzle to wet 
nerete enough to cause the initial set. This 
iediately followed by the application of the 
grout as provided for standard granite 
pavement. This method provides a concrete 
ced with Plutonic blocks 9 inches in depth, 
in comparison with the standard granite 
avement of 12 to 15 inches in depth, where 
rete foundation 9 inches in depth is specified, 


The city of Lowell, Mass., has for many years 
followed a comprehensive plan of street improve 


ment, using block pavement as a standard. While 
the experimental highway was under construction 
in Westford, the work was examined and the 
process studied by Mayor John J. Donovan,- City 
Engineer Stephen J. Kearney, the Board of Public 
Service, and the Lowell Chamber of Commerce 
These officials and the organization have advocated 
the adoption of Plutonic pavement for the recon- 
struction of 1.3 miles of the Princeton Boulevard, 
a Federal Aid project, which is part of the state 
highway from Lowell to the New Hampshire state 
line, connecting there with the Daniel Webster 
Highway to the White Mountains. 

Further information regarding this type of pave- 
ment may be secured from J. J. Tobin, Granite 
Paving Block Manufacturers’ Association, 31 
State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Water Meter Tester 


Good water works practice recognizes the necessity of testing 
meters before they are installed, as well as periodically thereafter —be- 
cause an under-registering meter, especially in the larger sizes, means 
a heavy loss in revenue. 

The saving effected by correcting one or two such meters will 
pay for the entire cost of the Mueller Water Meter Tester within a 
few months—and it goes on earning dividends indefinitely. 

Mueller Water Meter Testers are strongly constructed—the table 
is cast iron, with wrought iron pipe legs and cast iron head blocks 
—all exposed parts are nickel plated. Materials and workmanship 
are first class throughout, and the entire outfit is fully warranted. 


Write for complete descriptions and prices. 


Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill. U. S. A. 


145-149 W. 30th St., New York; 1072-76 Howard St., San Francisco; 2468 Hunter St., Los Angeles 
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NEW HAULING EQUIPMENT FOR A WELL-KNOWN GRADER 


Special Attachment for Grader 
and Tractor 
The Littke Winner road grader, made by the 
Roads Machinery Company, Kennett Square, 
has been used for some time with two, three 
four horses. The machine is of all-steel con- 
weighs 1,590 pounds, and has a scraper 
le 6 feet long. In view of the-increasing use 
he tractor as motive power for pulling road 
ers, an attachment has been specially designed 
woking the Litthe Winner grader to the Ford- 
tractor. By this attachment, it is possible for 
man to control both the tractor and the grader, 
ted at the rear of the grader. The operating 
hanism is very simple and convenient, as shown 
the illustration. 


ction, 


New Portland Cement 
District Engineer 
he Portland Cement Association, 111 West 
ishington Street, Chicago, Ill., has announced 
appointment of L. N. Whitcraft, as District 
gineer in charge of the Association’s Philadel- 
office, 1315 Walnut Street. 


New Gamewell Officers 


\t a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
the Gamewell Company, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., V. C. Stanley was elected President and 
ral Manager of the company. William 
itly, who has been President, will act as 
rman of the Board of Directors. William 
erton was elected Vice-President. 


\ New Precise Transit 


new precise transit has been developed and 
1 on the market by W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, 
The telescope is of completely new optical 
giving a clear and distinct vision without 


y 


t on the part of the observer. The increased 
eter of the objective lens admits a flood of 

even under the most trying conditions, and 
lens possesses a fineness of resolution which 
gs out the most minute detail. Greater con- 
nce results from placing the objective focus- 
nion on top of the telescope, and the platinum 


cross and stadia wires are brought into 
eyepiece ring focusing movement 
tures include the extra long sensitive level vial, 
symmetrically placed; the dust shield protecting 
the objective slide at all foci; the self-contained 
eyepiece slide centering devic« 

The patented one-piece truss 
standard has been redesigned to permit the use of 
a longer compass needle. It is rigid, since it 1s 
single casting, securely held across 
telescope axis bar and fitted to it | 
bearings, which automatically take 1 
eliminate end play. It is claimed that this 
will take more abuse than any other type 
damaged by accident, can be readil 

The graduations on the circle m 
one of the most accurate made by Ss company 
These transits have extra large vernier openings, 
admitting plenty of light. The flush gl 
openings are close to the graduatior 
error of parallax from 
duced to a minimum. The whole transit 
as water-proof and dust-proof 


view by an 
Additional fea 


and bakelite eye cap 


pattern oft the 


hy the 
multi-groove 
ip wear and 
standard 
and, 1f 
repaired 
ke this transit 


iss vernier 
s, so that the 
oblique readings is re 
is built 


as pr ssible. 


A PRECISE TRANSIT FOR EVERY-DAY 
USE 
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Executive Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. at State, War and 
Vavy Butlding. .Tarvia-built 
in 1911, this street is still in 
excellent condition after 13 
years cf traffic. 








This oldtime “thunderbus” is rust 


—but the street is still good 


HIRTEEN years ago—when William How- 

ard Taft was President—the Tarvia pave- 
ment was built on Executive Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Soon a steady stream of lumbering 
oldtimers chugged along this famous street. 


Those oldtime cars are junk. But—after 13 
years of continuous trafic—the Tarvia pavement 
on Executive Avenue is still in perfect condition. 


Tarvia streets can be kept good indefinitely at 
little cost. And in addition, a Tarvia pavement 
will not wave, roll or rut. A Tarvia pavement is 
skidproof because of its granular surface. 


Thousands of Tarvia streets have proved that 
—for the money spent—Tarvia gives more miles 
and the most years of satisfactory service. On 
request we will gladly and promptly send you 
interesting booklets. 


The Basil ce 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF RECORDING GAGE FOR 
WATER AND SEWAGE LEVELS 


\ Recording Water-Level Gage 
ntinuous records of water-levels in rivers, 
vers, tanks, ponds, wells and irrigation systems 
irequently necessary for the proper operation 
vater-supply systems of various types. The 
inborn water-level recorder, made by the San- 
Company, 1048 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
17, Mass., is a simple device adapted for use 
utlying districts and where the water is dirty 
in places where there are excessive variations 
vater-level. 

\n ink line traced on the one- or the seven-day 
t shows the varying water-levels for the dif- 
nt hours of the day and night. The ranges of 
ition for the charts are commonly 0-5, 0-10, 
20 feet, although much higher ranges, as 0-60 

t, and lower ranges, as 0-2 feet, may be provided. 
part of the outfit that is in the water con- 

f a tube 1% inches in diameter and 12 
es long, called a compensator, that is open at 
bottom end. Water tries to enter this tube, 

contains air and is connected by a small 
lary tube to the recording mechanism. As the 
r rises around the compensator, the air inside 
mes compressed and the pressure is transmitted 
recording mechanism. It requires no float 
well and can be installed by two men in half 


s claimed that temperature does not materially 
this recorder, since the compensator is not 
| otherwise than by water, and the medium 
insmit the pressure from the compensator to 
recorder is a small volume of air which is 
tly connected to the comparatively large vol- 
within the compensator, and this last volume 
monly under water and not subject to wide 
ns in temperature. Tests have indicated 
‘riations of temperature in air from room 
iture to zero F, produce only a small per- 
of error in the recording apparatus. 
‘sé, corrosion and obstructions that will put 
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many float gages out of commission in a few 
months are said to have little effect on the San- 
born recorder when properly installed. In a 
sewer, the compensator should be placed close to 
a wall; in a river, on the side of a pier or a 
wooden post; in a pump well, on the side of a 
well and within a 2-inch pipe open at the bottom 
and containing a pin on which the compensator 
may rest. The recording gage may be placed above 
water-level or below it; in a warm office building 
or in an unheated building, or in a specially con- 
structed box. Tubing from the compensator to 
the gage is of copper %-inch in diameter and cov- 
ered with a flexible brass armor protection. This 
may be placed within a pipe and underground or 
fastened to the wall and bent to conform to any 
irregularities. 

Charts may be changed and the ink supply in 
the recording pen renewed once a week by a work 
man, but where several gages are in use and in 
one locality and a concentrated survey is being 
made, it is advisable to have one person attend 
to all of the recorders and by systematic atten- 
tion obtain complete records for the time that 
the survey is desired. 


Centrifugal Cast Iron Pipe by the 
Sand-spun Method 

At the convention of the American Water Works 
Association recently held in New York, there were 
displayed by a number of cast iron pipe manu 
facturers samples of the new sand-spun pipe, a 
most interesting development in the mode of manu- 
facture of pipe to be used for water, gas, oil 
and many other purposes. The previous improved 
departures from old-established methods were when 
vertical casting in dry sand molds was adopted, 
in the middle of the last century. Prior to this 
time, pipe had been for many years cast on their 
side—or horizontally—in green-sand or non-dried 
molds with a core having a clay or loam coating. 
Under this operation, in spite of the core’s being 
firmly held at each end, there was a tendency for 
it to float in the molten iron, making a casting 
which was uneven in thickness, and this movement 
of the core was difficult to prevent even with 
the use of chaplets or anchors. 

This vertical or upright casting, insuring an 
equal thickness in the pipe, was at once popular, 
and the foundries using the old horizontal molds 
rapidly went out of existence. Many mechanical 
improvements in the details of running the sand 
into the molds and of handling the flasks have 
been developed, but these were only the ordinary 
and natural changes to be expected. 

In carrying out this new sand-spun method the 
metal, at predetermined temperatures, is poured 
into a rapidly revolving sand-lined flask, against 
which the metal is cast without any chilling action 
In addition to this, the centrifugal action of the 
mold, together with further manipulations thereof, 
serves to evenly distribute the molten metal 
throughout the length of the mold, thus securing a 
pipe of uniform thickness from end to end. The 
speed of revolution of the mold is such as to cause 
the metal to be exceedingly dense and solid, thus 
increasing its tensile strength by more than so per 
cent and making it tough and hard to fracture. 
yet without interfering in the least with drilling 
or tapping for service pipe or turning down or 
threading the exterior or interior for any desired 
purpose. 

An important feature of this new sand-spun 
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This is a 
Life Insurance | 
Policy--- 


Does YOUR City 
Hold One? 


























THE LEHMAN TRAFFIC GUIDE 


may be called a life insurance policy for the protection of the public. The City (policy 
holder) purchases the Guide to insure its citizens (beneficiary) of absolute safety, thereby 
eliminating worry and preserving life by preventing traffic accidents. 











To City Officials—It is your duty to see that your City has the best protection 
that money can buy. Insure your City with the Lehman Traffic Guide, a marker con- 
spicuous by night or day that cannot be damaged by the heaviest loaded truck. The 
Lehman Traffic Guide is lighted by night by two bulbs which shine through ten 
3%%-inch ruby lenses. It stands but 5 inches high. It can be built to fit any size man- 
hole, thus doing double duty as a traffic guide and manhole cover. 


Don’t Wait! Insurance tomorrow will not be of any assistance today in preventing 
some terrible accident. 


ELKHART FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
SOUTH ELKHART AVENUE ELKHART, INDIANA 
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ess, employing the sand-lined flask, is that 
may be cast of any thickness, heavy or light. 
ther very important feature is that not only the 
but the spigot or bead end can be formed by 
new method just as easily as it has always 
formed by the old sand-cast method. 

\ refractory lining which is applied to the sand 
before casting, prevents the burning of the 
to the iron and avoids all scabbing. The sand 

the flask is held in place by the centrifugal 

The refractory material which has been 
ed to the sand mold is of such a character 
during the casting operation it becomes in- 
orated by a fusing action with the outer shell 
he casting, thus forming a very desirable and 
tive coating which prevents the formation of 
r corrosion and acts as a protection to the 
lhe finished pipe may, if desired, be coated 
the regular Angus Smith or other tar var- 
or coating, and can be coated on the interior 
a cement or other lining material to prevent 
formation of tubercules which are sometimes 
med by certain characters of water or other 
s, and this coating preserves the coefficient of 
flow of fluids through the pipe. 
ast iron pipe made by the new process in cen- 
ugal sand-lined molds have been thoroughly 
ted in the usual way in hydraulic presses, indi- 
ual pipe being tested to 2,400 pounds per square 
without showing defects. Bars made from 
actual casting have shown over 30,000 pounds 
tensile strain, and proportionate results in trans- 
rse and breaking tests. 

his new sand-spun pipe is now being regularly 

e and marketed. Enlarged and up-to-date 

ndries are being built and old plants are being 
structed for the installation of the new 

thod, all of which will supersede the methods 
employed. This new sand-spun method is 
cted by patents of a fundamental character 

; which cover not only the process but the machinery 

nd the product. 


Large Shipment of Asphalt 
i Tool Heaters 
lhe accompanying illustration shows one of the 
largest shipments of oil-burning fire wagons for 
ting asphalt tools ever made at one time to a 
gle user. Six of these machines, made by the 
hausse Oil Burner Company, Goshen, Ind., were 
pped to the city of Chicago on their third repeat 
le The seventh machine shown in the pic- 
vas shipped to the city of Denver. 
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A LIGHT-WEIGHT FIVE-WAY TRAFFIC 
LANTERN 


A Light-Weight Traffic Light 

A cast aluminum body supporting various colored 
lenses for traffic warnings at street intersections, 
railway crossings, interurban car stops, bad curves, 
abutments of bridges and building exits, has been 
developed under the name, Universal Signal Lan- 
terns, by the Nichols-Lintern Company, 7960 
Lorain Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The “Big Boy” No. 10 lantern is a large unit 
weighing only 25 pounds, with all parts made of 
cast aluminum or brass. It carries an 8-inch Corn- 
ing Fresnel lens in ruby, green, yellow or clear 
glass. It has an adjustable receptacle for focusing 
the lamp, and a second socket in the base for re- 
serve lamp and ground illumination. The “5-Way” 
Universal No. 20 lantern is a tightly built, dust-, 
vapor- and weather-proof unit with a cast alumi- 
num body. It may be equipped with any com- 
bination of 4-inch Corning ruby, green, yellow, 
clear or blank lenses. These are also made in 
“1t-Way” units. 


New Dock and Terminal Company 
The Dock & Terminal Engineering Company, 
15 Park Row, New York City, and 4614 





A SHIPMENT OF ASPHALT TOOL HEATERS 











Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has ac- 
quired the engineering business formerly 
conducted by the Cleveland Dock Engineer- 
ing Company. The personnel of The Dock 
& Terminal Engineering Company is 
equipped, by long and unusual experience, 
to render particularly advantageous service 
in the development of docks, piers, wharves 
and warehousing, as well as freight-han- 
dling facilities, for municipalities and indus 
tries. 





The company has acquired licenses on 
favorable terms for the use of valuable 
patents covering concrete dock and pier 


work, including a license under the well 
known Ferguson patent covering the “Cleve- 
land” type of concrete dock or pier for 
municipal or industrial service. 
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Mass., says his 
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1—The street commissioner of Worcester, 
Barber-Creene Snow 
Loader takes the place of 100 men. 


2—In summer Worcester converts its sow 
loader into a buckei loader 
gravel car in one-fourth the me cighi men 
previously required 


3—This Barber-Greene keeps 75 teams on the 
move and replaces 20 shovelers. 


4—Ciose-up of the disc feeder. 
clean-up is ever needed. 


5—A Barber-Greene handling a stock pile. 


At one stroke—solving two serious 









It loads a 
















No shovel 
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municipal problems 


Many cities are solving, at one stroke, 
two of their serious problems. In 
summer, they are greatly increasing 
the speed and efficiency of their street 
paving work. In winter, with the Barber. 
Greene Snow Loader, they are eliminat- 
ing those traffictie-ups that had always 
brought such heavy losses to business. 


H. C. Page, Gen. Mer. of the Worcester 
Traction Co., Mass., said: ‘‘We are 
greatly pleased with our Barber-Greene 
Snow Loader. In the summer, we equip 
it with bucket boom and load gravel. 
It’s a dandy utility machine.”’ 

On a city paving job in Indianapolis a 
Barber-Greene Bucket Loader did the 
work of 16 shovelers, brought about an 
average daily pouring of 1500 square 


yards of 6-inch concrete base, with a 
maximum pour of 2200 square yards. 
One of the notable features of a Bar- 
ber-Greene’s performance in Char- 
levoix, Michigan, is its ability to load 
loosened subgrade material day in and 
day out at the sustained average of 50 
cubic yards an hour. Where the maxi- 
mum yardage loaded in a day last year, 
without the loader, was 125 yards, the 
Barber-Greene increased this to 479 yds. 


If you have not yet received copies of 
‘*Results on Road Jobs”’ and ‘‘Mechan- 
ical Snow Handling,’’ send for them 
immediately. They will give you a 
surprising picture of the economies 
that this powerful, versatile machine 
is effecting, both winter and summer. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY -~— Representatives in Fifty Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 





BARBER 


Portable Belt Conveyors 






GREENE 


Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 


Coal Loaders . . . Automatic w Ditch Diggers . . Coal Feeders 
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the back flow. The introduction of air at this point 
allows the water in the suction line to fall and 
the original equilibrium is restored. When the 
pump is operating there is a slight leakage of 
water back through the vacuum break into tank 
No. 2, but it is usually much less than 1 per cent. 

Air pockets in the discharge line are unlikely, 
as any air passed by the pump would accumulate 
in the top of tank No. 1, and escape through the 
air valve. This air valve is positive and will not 
pass liquid. 

















A Centrifugal Pump for 
Unscreened Sewage 


A centrifugal pump suitable for handling water 
containing trash, such as particles of rags, roots, 
grass, papers and similar stringy material which is 
DIAGRAM OF present in sewage and drainage water, industrial 
OPERATION OF wastes, water handled by dredges, and, in fact, 
AUTOMATIC PRIM- in almost all waters in more or less serious 
ER FOR CENTRIF- amount, unless the liquid is screened, has been 

UGAL PUMPS designed by A. B. Wood and is sold by the Elli- 

cott Machine Corporation, 1111 Bush Street, Balti 
more, Md. 
An Automatic Primer for Lo red oe os Shr — a is 

2 . roun upon a considerabie radius, which acts to 
Ce ntrifugal gia na ntrifueal pumps con- bend and deflect the “stream” or “flow” lines in 

\n automatic primer for a _ ye hich @dvance of the vanes, and this bending allows a 
a pcre -— or \pescorarr same peown long piece of trash to pass either on one or the 
permits the use of a horizonta oa, ga’ pump other side of the vane before any portion of it 

suction lifts without —_ eeoiees is caught and plastered against the vane. The vane 
producing a vacuum and e — attra a is reduced in cross-section towards the tail, which 

s been placed on the - pag 4: > — > assures a free passage of any trash that has once 
Primer a 111 West Washington Street, cleared the entering edge. The vane is curved 
Chicago, j : towards the tail, which resembles a fish tail, and 

doer Apco primer ramet —, ne Fe this provides a powerful wedging or coughing 
ne pecs pa Rage = Fog ren Fe meee eg the poe on any trash which may be reached or may 

ce . ; : . re been caught by the entering side of the vane 
eo » suction line and have sufficient capacity eye. us : . ' 

ee ps in rns suction line when prone It is therefore next to impossible for any trash 

the vacuum of operation, with additional capac- — can enter the suction of the pump to lodge 
ty to provide a safe working margin. on the runner, and the absence of any sudden 

The accompanying illustration shows a typical eddies at the tail of the vanes as the water enters 
nstallation. Tank No. 2 is filled with liquid to the casing makes available the full energy of this 

el “A.” When the pump is started, it lowers wedging action for the removal of the trash and 

liquid to level “B” and in so doing produces the maintenance of continuing high efficiency. 
vacuum in tank No. 2. As the pump continues The maximum efficiency of a 12-inch Wood 
remove the liquid from tank No. 2, the liquid trash pump, operating at 275 revolutions per 





























275 
replaced by an equal quantity from the suction minute, is 76 per cent, which is maintained quite 
e. When pumping, tank No. 1 is filled with uniformly from a delivery of 14 cubic feet per 
iid. When the pump is stopped, the air valve second to a delivery of 18 cubic feet per second 
the top of tank No. 1 opens and allows the The efficiency curve is very flat between a delivery 
uid in the tank to return by gravity through of 10 and 22 cubic feet per second. Efficiency of 
pump to tank No. 2, forcing the air back to the pump is over 70 per cent on all heads between 
suction, thus flushing the suction line and re- 16 and 31 feet. 
ng the system. It is claimed there is 
possibility of air binding the primer, as 
water which enters from the suction line 
through the air which is trapped in 
nk No. 2 and entrains more than sufficient 
compensate for any air or vapor 
might be released from the water 
it is placed under vacuum. The va- 
m break connection is made for the pur- 
f breaking the vacuum on the back 
when the pump is shut down. When 
flow of water is reversed, there is 
honing action, which has to be broken or 
pocket might form in the pump, 
would interfere with the starting op- 
The vacuum break introduces air FOUR 4-INCH WOOD PUMPS, PART OF TWO INSTALLA- 
he top of tank No. 2 just as soon as the TIONS TOTALING 16 PUMPS, FOR THE CITY OF HACKEN- 
«ning in the discharge line is uncovered on SACK, WN. J.. FOR PUMPING SEWAGE 
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Main Street, Little Rock, Ark., paved with Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Trinidad on ‘‘Main Street”’ 


First in long life. First in low cost per year of service. 
That’s why millions of square yards of Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
paving are in use today on the heaviest-travelled “Main Streets” ae 
of the world. ™ 


Trinidad pavements have other outstanding advantages. 
They are attractive, easy to clean, easy to repair and compara 
tively noiseless. That’s why the “show” streets of the world— 
as well as the “Main Streets”—are Trinidad paved. 


Pe 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt is an ages-old bitumen—not an arti 3 
ficially produced compound. It is less affected under service 
conditions than any other bituminous paving material. Let us 
send you some interesting data. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York St. Louis Chicago Pittsburgh San Francisco Kansas City 


TRINIDAD aspracr 
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and it has a high burning point, so that it may be 
heated as high as 600° F., without injury. 

In using this compound, pipes may be assembled 
in pairs, outside the trench, and the joints poured, 
and after they have hardened thoroughly the sec- 
tions so made may be joined together in the trench 
with the aid of a joint runner or gasket, in the 
same manner that lead joints are generally poured. 


Allis-Chalmers Takes Over Worthington 
Plant at Cudahy, Wis. 


The Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration having decided to close its Power and 
Mining Works at Cudahy, Wis., and to discon 
tinue its crushing cement, mining and creosoting 
machinery lines, the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur 
ing Company, Milwaukee, ‘Wis., has taken over all 
the records, drawings, patterns, patents, jigs, fix 
tures and manufactured stock pertaining to these 
lines and will continue their manufacture at the 


West Allis Works. 


A New Trailer-mounted Diaphragm 
Pumping Outfit 


Single diaphragm pumping outfits, in both open 
top and closed-top force types, made by the Novo 
Engine Company, Lansing, Mich., are now fur 
nished mounted on two-wheel pneumatic-tired trail 
ers. This mounting permits the outfit to be at 
tached to an automobile or truck and moved from 

place to place rapidly. When thus attached, the 
JOINTING TWO SEWER PIPES BE- prop under the front end of the outfit clears the 
PORE LAYING ground, and the entire outfit is balanced, so that 

the pulling effort is very small. The wheel hubs 

Water-tight Joints in Tile Sewers are equipped with ball bearings to decrease the 
ae . : rolling friction. Brackets and straps are provided 

The infiltration of ground water into sewers carrying the hose, foot-valve and strainer. 

t necessarily be guarded against in wet seasons, This pumping outfit is especially adapted for 
in some places it is necessary at all times. If ye in cities where rush jobs are frequent, particu 
Joints are not water-tight, a large amount of larly in the repairing of water-mains or sewers 
ind water gets into the sewer, greatly over- The entire outfit weighs about 960 pounds and 
ling the disposal plant and reducing the capac- fas a capacity of 8,000 to 10,000 gallons of water 
of the sewers for carrying the normal flow of per hour. The open-top type will lift water the 
age usual 20 feet, but the water must flow away by 
gravity. The closed-top force-diaphragm type will 
lift water 20 feet and force it an additional 10 
feet above the pump. Because of the closed pres 
sure dome in the latter type, this pump is adapted 
to handle the contents of sewers, vaults and cess 
pools in a sanitary manner, as the liquid is kept 
enclosed from the source of supply t 
of discharge. 





e penetration of fine roots of trees into the 
s through insecure joints is also a feature to 
guarded against. Formerly cement joints were 
| upon entirely for jointing sewers. About 
years ago Ruberoid Pipe-Seal compound 

placed on the market by the Ruberoid Com- 
»5 Madison Avenue, New York City. This 
ind is used in many municipal sewer opera- 
both by cities and con- 


rs. 


o the point 





base of Pipe-Seal is the 
as P & B rapid asphalt 
which has been used in 
erground work for more 
» years. It is claimed to 
sitively inert in such loca- 
Some of the important 
icteristics claimed for this 
seal are its absolute water- 
qualities, its resistance to 
acids and alkalies, its 
orking qualities, in that it 
at a temperature of 200° F. 
pours in a thin liquid at 
F. It congeals very quickly 
the forms may be removed 

a few minutes, thus per- 
ng work to progress rapidly, 














A NEW PUMPING UNIT FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
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The Federal-Knight is the 
first light truck toincor- 
porate the Willys-Knight 
power plant and with its 
advent into municipal 
transportation a new 
and long striven for de- 
pendability and economy 
is established. Federal 
chassis strength plus the 
quiet, responsive power 
and long life of the Willys- 
Knight engine makes a 
combination which is 


unequalled anywhere. 
Price $1095 — Detroit 


Write for the Federal-Knight Folder 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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\ New Device for the Treatment 
of Asphyxiation 
\ victim of gas asphyxiation or smoke suffo- 
tion is for the time deprived of the power to 
nsport oxygen from the air through the lungs 
the tissues of the body. Theoretically, oxygen 
halation is the obvious method for overcoming 
asphyxia. Practically, however, the inhalation 
oxygen alone does not fulfill its theoretical 
mise. An auxiliary agent is needed. The 
athing of a normal man or animal, as is now 
il known, is largely regulated by the carbonic 
d gas produced in the muscles and organs and 
ried by the blood to the respiratory center in 
brain. Carbonic acid is the natural stimulus 
this center and thus regulates normal breathing 
he individual. , 
he supplying of enough carbonic gas mixed 
1 oxygen has been found to serve as an im- 
liate stimulus to spontaneous breathing by the 
tient, thus drawing oxygen in and washing the 
sonous gas out of the tissues. Carbogen is the 
de name of the correct mixture of oxygen and 
bon dioxide. 
he H-H Inhalator made by the Mine Safety 
\ppliances Company, Chamber of Commerce 
iilding, Pittsburgh, Pa., is a device for adminis- 
ring carbogen to the patient. When respiration has 
artificial respiration by the manual prone 
ressure method should be employed to start spon- 
eous breathing. This effort is assisted by ad- 


nned 
pped, 
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ministering Carbogen simultaneously from the 
Inhalator. Carbogen, by causing full ventilation 
of the lungs, rapidly eliminates poisonous gas 
from the blood, and this terminates the condition 
of asphyxia. The treatment is said to be highly 
effective, inducing rapid and complete recovery 
if applied early enough. It requires merely gen- 
eral medical supervision and may be carried out 
safely and efficiently by men of ordinary intelli- 
gence. 

The Inhalator has a notable absence of attach 
ments and adjustments; it is only necessary to 
turn the valves and apply the mask to the face of 
the patient. This machine is an excellent device 
for fire rescue companies, hospitals and other 
places where there is possible danger of asphyxia 





A STEEL DUMP-BODY FOR GARBAGE COLLECTION 


A Steel Welded Garbage Dump Body 

A water-tight garbage dump body made of No 
10 gage steel electrically welded throughout, 1s 
made by the Hughes-Keenan Company, Mansfield, 


Ohio. This garbage dump body is furnished with 
either vertical or under-body hoist and is made 
specially for mounting on a one-ton Ford chassis 
The body measures 92 inches long at the top, 44 
inches wide at the front, and 47 inches wide at 
the rear, and is 2514 inches deep at the sides. It 
has a capacity of 50 cubic feet when level full 
The body equipped with a vertical hoist but 
without covers weighs 750 pounds net; with an 
under-body hoist and without covers 800 pounds 
net; and the covers alone weigh 140 pounds 


A New Small-Size Road Roller 


A “Junior” roller of the three-wheel macadam 
type, made in 3-, 4-, and 5-ton sizes, has recently 
been placed on the market by the Galion Iron 
Works & Manufacturing Company, Galion, Ohio 
The engineering features of this “Junior” roller are 
of interest. The power unit consists of a Fordson 
tractor from which the front truck and rear wheels 
have been removed. This power unit is carried on 
a full-length channel frame, which is shaped to 
receive the king post socket casting at the front end 
and extends to the rear of the unit so as to permit 
a scarifier to be properly attached 

In placing the power unit in the frame, the 
three-point suspension feature has been carried out, 
in order that the greatest possible 
be secured without subjecting the 
any unusual strain. A full-length rear axle is pro 
vided which carries the weight through brackets 
attached to the main frame members in much the 


flexibility may 


power unit t 
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Detroit’s Great Filtration Plant 
is in Operation— 









80 Filter Beds —Total 
Capacity 320,000,000 Gallons 
—the largest rapid sand filtra- 
tion plant in the world. 

80 Venturi Effluent Con- 
trollers control and indicate 
the Rate of Flow and Loss of 
Head, record the Loss of 
Head, and count the total Gal- 
lons, making the complete 
story of the operation of each 
filter bed continuously avail- 
able. 


The Filter Effluent Controller is the very heart of the 
Again and again the Venturi has been 
selected for the great filtration plants of the country. 


16-page Bulletin No. 216 is ready. 








BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


“Builders of the Venturi for 33 Years’ 
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THE NEW GALION JUNIOR ROAD ROLLER 


me manner as is employed in the construction 
larger size macadam type rollers. A train of 
| gears is provided which consists of a spur 
n placed on the main shaft of the Fordson 
which connects with a spur gear on the 
ket on the main drive, which in turn connects 
the bull gear or main 
riving gear on the rear roll. 
s construction permits the 
of all the speeds of the 
Fordson unit and increases the 
f 33% per cent. 
\ planer to operate in front 
f the front roll is provided and 
; securely attached to the main 
rame members, being adjust- 
for light or heavy cuts. 
angle of this planer blade 
be changed to throw the 
iterial to either side as the 
iracter of the work may re- 
re 


\ Hydraulic Water-Level 
Indicator for Air-Lift 
Pumping 
A slight fluctuation in the 
level of a well pumped by an 
lift materially affects the 
iency of the outfit. Inas- 
ich as the water-level in most 
lls does not remain un- 
inged under all conditions 
ere is a variation in the sub- 
rgence of the water and air 
The Hydraulic Engi- 
eering Corporation, 26 Cort- 
it Street, New York City, 
brought out a hydraulic 
ter-level indicator which 
tly increases the efficiency 
umping one or a group of 
lls by air lift by making 
ition very easy. 
e hydraulic testing device, 
istrated, will serve several 
however, each well must 
equipped with the copper 
which should be a perma- 
fixture; the air to operate 
be compressed by the 
pump, or, preferably, the 
upply can be taken from 
same source supplying the 
pumping the well. The in- 


ower 
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dicator shows the water-level, that is, the sub- 
mergence, under any pressure and with any vol- 
ume of air. It provides means for ascertaining the 
most favorable and economical conditions under 
which the water can be taken out of the well. It 
indicates the proper submergence and will make 
clear whether the water discharge and air lines 
are too large or too small, too long or too short 
It shows how, and provides means, to bring into 
balance any number of wells yielding large or 
small quantities of water, so that all wells are 
balanced and no well is getting more air under 
greater of less pressure than it requires for eco- 
nomical operation. 

The indicator, which is complete with all gages, 
pressure-reducing valves, etc., and can be put in 
operation on any well pumped by air, is not intri 
cate in its workings, and no computing is necessary. 
Equipment of this type is being purchased by con- 
sulting engineers as well as city water departments 
to more readily check up the efficiency of air-lift 
wells. 


OF AIR- 
LIFT WELLS 
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City of Macon, Georgia 
Office of Chat of Police 


Macon, Ga- 
april 21, 1924 


Harley-Davidson Motor CO- 
Milwaukee, Wis- 


Gentlemen: 


The City of Macon bought their 


) cle for use 
I ley-Davidson Motorcyc ‘ 
first eer lice Depertaent January _ 
ona wave used them exclusively since tne 
anc 





we have always been phesesd ot® 
ance of your machine and foun 

t it has stood up well under all Fr 
eati ‘Its low cost of upkeep makes 
ng able for police use and we are 
—t Ste anae © recommend the Harley- 


the performan 












chief of folic 


Yours ver, Wer fuer—- 
-y 4 ly 
to if Vf "hompson 


AMERICAN CITY 


glad te ee —— sity contemplating purchas- 
Se aan les for police use 
g me Cy 











Let us send you free catalog showing new 
models in actual colors. Lightweight alloy 
pistons; Alemite lubrication: full-floating 
sidecars; handsome olive green finish, 
maroon striped. 






EXCLUSIVE 


in Macon Since 1916 


ACON, Georgia, has one of the best Police 

Departments in the South. Crooks stay 

away or, if they do drop in, soon move out. Motor- 

ists are careful about speeding—fewer accidents. 
Drunken and reckless drivers are scarce. 


A typical Harley-Davidson-policed city! Since 
January, 1916, Macon police have used Harley- 
Davidsons excluswely. 


Macon is just one of more than 1600 cities and 
towns that rely on this famous motorcycle for police 
protection. One Harley-Davidson-mounted officer 
covers more territory than several unmounted men 

—a big saving! And when something happens, a 
motorcycle officer is on the scene “‘in time to do his 
work.” 


Learn how one or more Harley-Davidsons can help 
your city. Write for special literature. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. M Milwaukee, Wis. 





Harley-Davidson 
The Motorcycle 
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CONCRETE SWIMMING POOL AT CRETE, NEBR., IN WHICH ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINTS 
AND PREFORMED MEMBRANE WATERPROOFING WERE USED 


Waterproofing Concrete Swimming 
Pools and Reservoirs 
In a concrete swimming pool or reservoir, it is 
essary to provide for. the retention of large 
intities of water, not only to prevent possible 
ses, but to prevent a property damage to sur- 
inding structures. In waterproofing such a 
icture there are two methods which can be 
sidered—the integral and the membrane sys- 
It is claimed that the membrane system, 
operly selected, will insure permanent results, 
though small defects develop in the concrete 
vhich it has been attached, while the integral 
tem fails if the concrete fails. 
ie Carey preformed membrane system of 
rproofing made by the Philip Carey Company, 
Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
ists of two layers of asphalt-saturated felt with 
avy body of asphalt plastic interposed, all com- 
| to a uniform thickness under careful-mechan- 
; control. It is made in standard sheets 3 x 5 
in 4%4- and %-inch thicknesses, and is fur- 
d complete with all materials necessary for 
illation 
nee the asphalt rather than the felt is the 
waterproofing barrier, this system does not 
ipon a thin “mopping” of asphalt, but provides 
ck, heavy uniform layer of asphalt plastic 
will conform to any irregularities of the 
ture. It is claimed that this system is par- 
itrly efficient because it minimizes the amount 
ber required for its application, resulting in 
eedier, smoother, heavier and more uniform 
ition of the desired water-proof barrier. The 
y of the application results principally from 
t that the building up to the desired thick- 
s accomplished by a mechanical process in the 
y instead of on the job. 
view above shows the swimming pool at 
Nebr., in which this system of insuring 
ete work has been used. 





De Laval Opens Pacific Coast Offices 

The De Laval Steam Turbine Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., has announced the formation of a 
Pacific Coast sales organization covering Cali 
fornia, Oregon and Washington, and parts of the 
adjoining states, under the direction of William 
Pullen, with offices at Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Seattle. The Los Angeles district office, 312 
Union Oil Building, 617 West 7th Street, is in 
charge of Ivan E. Goodner. The San Francisco 


district office, 531 Rialto Building, Mission and 
New Montgomery Streets, is in charge of Mr. 


Pullen, assisted by Eck Baughn and Charles P. 
Markley. The Northwestern district office at 
Seattle, Wash., is located at 1306-7 L. C. Smith 
Building, and is in charge of James Q. Osborne, 
assisted by F. A. Hurlbut. 


Kincaid Elected Vice-President 
of Garford 

The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, 
Ohio, has elected Russell M. Kincaid Vice-Presi- 
dent of the company. Mr. Kincaid’s connection 
with the company in the capacity of assistant to 
the President dates only from March 1, but the 
results of his work since that time have warranted 
his election, according to John L. Galvin, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. Emmet R. Curtin 
is President of the Garford Company. 


Ditcher Company Moves to Dayton 

The Chas. T. Topping Machinery Company, for- 
merly of Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the re- 
moval of its headquarters to Dayton, Ohio. The 
post office address is Box 842, Dayton, Ohio. The 
offices of the company will be located at the plant 
of the Smith Gas Engineering Company, Moraine 


City, a suburb of Dayton, Ohio, where the Top- 
ping Pony Ditcher, a light-weight traction trench 
excavator, powered by a Fordson tractor, is manu- 
factured on a standardized production basis. 
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Cutting Corners! 


You can’t cut the corners on maintenance 
expenses by using inefficient or inade- 
quate equipment. 


The one and sure way to meet rising costs 
of road repairs is through the use of time 
and labor saving equipment. 


Littleford Equipment is that kind. 


Catalogue on requ2st 


< LITTLEFORD BROS. 2 





No. 69 Maintenance. 


500 East Pear! Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Littleford Tar and Asphalt Heaters are reasonable in first cost, give long, 
dependable service, and require fewest repairs and replacements. Made in 
all types and capacities. 

















SERVICE --- ECONOMY 


With a Saving in Freight 
Charges 
With the view of rendering 
more efficient service to Cities 
and Towns 


THE KENDALLVILLE BROOM & 
BRUSH CO., Kendallville, Ind. 


and their associated organizations 


THE LANG BROOM COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

request that all rolls for refills 
east of Akron, Ohio, be shipped 
to the Lang Broom Company 
at Pittsburgh, and west of 
Akron to the Kendallville 
Broom and Brush Company, 
Kendallville, Ind. 
Trustworthy brooms and 
brushes fairly priced for all 
purposes are offered by both 
companies. 

—SO WILL BRUSHES You Save Freight 
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